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EDUCATION IN NEBRASKA. 



Chapter I. 

TERRITORIAL COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 

The Kansas-Nebraska bill became a law in May, 1854, and as pro- 
vision was made for extinguishing the Indian title to the land affected 
by it, settlements began immediately. In a very short time the popu- 
lation was sufficient to necessitate the organization of a Territorial 
government. Francis Burt, of South Carolina, was appointed the 
first governor, and T. W. Cuming, of Iowa, the first secretary of the 
Territory. By the death of Governor Burt on the 18th of October, 
1854, Secretary Cuming became acting governor. He met the first 
Territorial legislature on January 16, 1855, and in his first message 
called its attention to education, suggesting that careful provision 
should be made for it, and at the same time expressing the hope that 
the Territory of Nebraska might profit by the experience of the older 
States.* 

The evidence of Governor Cuming's earnestness in his professed 
interest in education is seen in his later course. His name is found 
in the list of charter members of several of the early colleges and at 
the head of those which made the most earnest endeavors to become 
organized and established. Governor Cuming died March 23, 1858, 
at the age of 30. He was perhaps the ablest man who has ever been 
a citizen of Nebraska. *" His judgment was good, his literary ability 
great, his foresight keen, and his interest in all that tended to develop 
the best side of life is proved by his acts. His name has a place even 
in a history of higher education, for, himself a college-bred man, he 
did all he could for its interests in the rude and undeveloped condi- 
tions which prevailed in those days. The part of his message relating 
to education was referred to the committee on schools, a committee 
prolific in university charters at least; whether its educational wis- 
dom equaled its zeal is not so certain. At this time all charters, 
whether for the location of a ferry, for the incorporation of a town, or 
for the establishment of a university, were secured by special acts, as 

there were as yet no general laws governing these subjects. Three 

— — ' >* " 

•Journal of Territorial Legislature, 1855. ^ A. J. Poppleton's address. 
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10 EDUCATION IN NEBRASKA. 

charters were granted at this first session for the incorporation of 
institutions of higher learning, the first to Nebraska University, to 
be located at Fontanelle ; * the second to Simpson University,^' a Metho- 
dist school at Omaha City, and the third to Nebraska City Collegiate 
and Preparatory Institute/ This was the first grist, but the mill was 
only beginning to grind, as may be seen by examining the legislative 
acts of 1855-56. During that session Simpson University asked and 
obtained a renewal of its charter. A charter was also granted to 
Nemalia University, at Archer.'^ It may be noted, as an example of 
the fate of these early towns, to say nothing of the universities, that 
just ten years later the town site of Archer was vacated by special 
act of the legislature. 

At the same session, Washington College, *" located at Cuming City, 
a town having aspirations for the State capital, the Plattesmouth 
Preparatory and Collegiate Institute,^ and the Western University, ^ 
at Cassville, Cass County, were granted charter. Thus within two 
yeara from the time the firet legal settler entered Nebraska provision 
had been made for seven colleges and univereities. The legislature 
at this session passed a joint resolution petitioning Congi*ess for a 
donation of ten sections of land and 1^5,000 in money for the aid of 
Nebraska Univei'sity*' — the one at Fontanelle. 

To show that the demand for institutions of higher learning was 
insatiable, one need only notice that the Territorial legislature meet- 
ing on January 5, 1857, added to the list already given Brownville 
College and Lyceum,* the Salem Collegiate Institute ^ — a familiar 
name by this time — the Rock Bluffs Academy ^ — notice the modesty 
of the title — the Univei-sity of Nebraska at Saratoga,^ Dakota Colle- 
giate Institute,' Nebraska University at Wyoming,' the Omadi Colle- 
giate Institute,^ St. Mary's Female Academy,"' the University of St. 
John," the Omaha Medical University," and also passed an act amend- 
ing the charter of the Western University. '• Of this lot of universi- 
ties, perhaps only one, Brownville College, ever oi>ened its doora for 
the i-eception of students. 

Mr. T. W. Tipton, afterwanls United States Senator from Nebraska, 
came to the State to take charge of this school ; but after one or two 
series of lectures other fields proved more inviting, as the financial 
standing of the college was not well assure<l. The lectures were con- 
tinued for two sessions, and the plan of making out of it a great uni- 
vei'sity was not abandoned for a year or two longer, as a quotation 

* Territorial Journal, 1855, pp. 55, 56, etc. * * Ibid. , 1857, pp. 23, 54. 

»»Ibid., pp. 91, 92, etc. J Ibid., p. 96. 

"Ibid., pp. 114, 127, 129. ^ Ibid., p. 85. 

'^Ibid., 1856, pp. 106, 121, etc. ' Ibid., p. 86. 

"Ibid., pp. 116. 123, etc. ™Ibid., p. 101. 

^Ibid., pp. 126, 164. etc. » Ibid., ia57. 

«Ibid., pp. 131, 178, etc. «Ibid., p. 143. 
'Ibid., la^. 



TERRITORIAL COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 11 

from a history by one of its charter members, the Hon. R. W. Fur-^ 
nas (since governor, and well known for his work in connection with 
the agricultural interests of the State), shows. In a history of the 
town of Brown ville and Nemaha County in 1859, Mr. Furnas says: 

The educational advantages are as good as could be expected in so new a qoun-^ 
try. Thus far schools have been in operation most of the year. Under the excel- 
lent new school system adopted by the last legislature (1858) free schools will be- 
kept the entire year hereafter. The Brownville College, a chartered institution, 
is located at this nlace, and so soon as the financial pressure relaxes active efforts- 
will be immediately made for the erection of magnificent college buildings, heavy 
donations of real estate having already been made for that purpose. The medi^ 
cal department of the Brownville College is organized and in operation, its profes- 
sors having already delivered two courses of lectures. 

Whether even under the most favorable circumstances these bright 
anticipations would ever have been realized is doubtful; but with th^ 
failure of crops in 1860, and with the civil war following so closely,, 
all chances for success ended. Yet for a good many years Brown-^ 
ville's high school was noted for its high standard and thorough 
scholarship, its citizens for their earnest zeal in the cause of edu^ 
cation. 

Finally, in the fall session in the same year (1857), another small 
crop of universities was added to the already pretty complete sowing. 
Charters were granted to the University of Nebraska,* which seems, 
to have been on wheels (as were so many of the towns), and, the char- 
ter being first obtained, a location was sought afterwards; to Wyo- 
ming College,^ Dewitt Collegiate Institute, ° Falls City College, ° the- 
Literary Association of the Elk Horn,*^ the Dodge County Lyceum and 
Literary Association,'^ and finally to the Nebraska Historical Societ3^®^ 
These colleges, so far as th<i records bear witness, remained merely 
paper institutions. 

The supply seems to have nearly equaled the demand in 1858, for in 
that year onl}'^ two charters were granted, one to the Dempster Bib-^ 
lical Institute,^ and the other to Lewis and Clarke College.*' In this^ 
year the principal demand was for land endowments. Joint resolu- 
tions were passed and sent to Congress asking for 15,000 acres of land 
for Simpson University, and 20,000 acres for Nebraska University, at 
Fontanelle, and the Marine Hospital at Bellevue,^ with its branch at 
Nebraska City. It does not appear, however, that any land grant was 
made to Nebraska for educational purposes till after her admission as 
a State. It might be supposed that the legislature had little time fo'r 
other work until it is learned that one form of charter was compelled 
to do service for all comers, and that the only change made, for the first 
year or two, was in the names of the incorporators and in the place of 

•Territorial Journal, 1857, p. 28. ** Territorial Journal, 1857, p. 118, 

^ Ibid., p. 117. « Ibid., 1857.. 

«Ibid.,p. 96. 'Ibid., 1858.. 



12 EDUCATION IN NEBRASKA. , 

location. The genesis of tliis patent charter has thus far eluded dis- 
covery; some of its principal features may be worthy a brief summarj'. 
In general these paper colleges were organized as joint stock companies. 
Some of them seem to have been undertaken as financial ventures, for 
it was a time when speculation was rife in all directions. Town lots 
are known to have been sold at fabulous prices — a thousand dollars or 
more — where now there is not a sign of a town, and where then, per- 
haps, there were not more than a half dozen houses. Others were char- 
tered simply to advertise the towns in which they were located. Still 
the incorporation of a large number of them seems to have been in 
earnest, and to have failed because of the prevailing conditions, not 
from any fault of their own. These early charters provided for from 
five to twenty trustees, under whose control the school was placed. 
The object as set forth was " to promote the general educational inter- 
ests and to qualify students to engage in the several pursuits and 
employments of society, and to discharge honorably and usefully the 
various duties of life." The powers granted were those usual to edu- 
cational incorporations. 

The boards of trustees were frequently self -perpetuating, and might 
remove a trustee on two-thirds vote of all the members. Sometimes 
the trustees were elected by the stockholders. The capital r.tock — 
exclusive of lands— varied from tlOOjOOO to $200,000 and the value of 
a share from $25 to $100. A very interesting feature in all these 
early charters was the one forbidding the holding of land in excess of 
1,000 acres in perpetuity; lands recived as a donation, if not sold 
within ten years, were to revert to the donors. In the later chartei'S 
no such provision is found, the fear of large landed estates seemingly 
having passed away. The charter also provided that the schools organ- 
ized under it should be open to all Christians, but leaves one in doubt 
whether or not non-Christians might attend. Simpson University 
received a new charter on January 23, 1856, making the first break 
from the set forms of this patent charter.* The control of the univer- 

» AN ACT To incorporate the Simpson Uiiivei*sity at Omaha, N. T. 

Sec. I. Be it enacted by the council and house of representatives of the Terri- 
tory of Nebraska, That Rev. W. H. Good, etc., with their associates and succes- 
sors, be, and are hereby, created a Iwdy politic and corporate by the name and 
style of the Simpson University at Omaha City, Nebraska Territory. 

Sec. II. For the present the aforesaid individuals shall constitute the board of 
trustees for said institution. 

Sec. III. The object of said corporation shall be the promotion of the general 
interests of education and to qualify students to engage in the several pursuits 
and employments of society and to discharge honorably and usefully the various 
duties of life. 

Sec. IV. The corporate powers hereby created shall be such only as are essen- 
tial or useful in the attainments of said objects, and such as are usually conferred 
on similar bodies corporate, viz: To have perx)etual succession, to make contracts, 
to sue and be sued, to plead and be impleaded; to grant and receive by its corporate 
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Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D, (7., July 1, 1901, 

Sir: The accompanying monograph, in the series " Contributions to 
American Educational History," edited by the late Prof. Herbert B. 
Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, prepared some years since by 
Prof. Howard W. Caldwell, of the University of Nebraska, contains 
an account of the beginning and growth of higher and secondary edu- 
cation in Nebraska, and a brief sketch of the public-school system of 
that State. 

The courageous and self-sacrificing endeavors of many of the peo- 
ple of the Territory to make the university something real illustrate 
the devotion to learning of that early time as well as the difficulties 
under which a people labor in a new country. 

In 1867 Nebraska was admitted into the Union of States, and the 
second State legislature granted a charter to the State Agricultural 
College and the University of Nebraska, the combined institution 
opening Its doors for the reception of students in 1871. 

The monograph proceeds to trace the development of the univer- 
sity, its struggles, and the hardships it has met, and the gradual 
^owth that has finally given to it an honorable place among the insti- 
tutions for higher instruction in the country. 

The chief dangers which have threatened the universitj'^ as a State 
institution are shown to have arisen partly from contests over the 
relation which the university should sustain to religion, and from the 
many attempts to sever the agricultural college (better known as 
"the industrial college") from the university. 

Finally the monograph traces the financial prosperity of the State 
university, its position as the head of the public-school system of the 
the State, the growing influence and increasing number of its alumni, 
the better appreciation of its work by the people, and its greatly 
increased facilities, through the erection and equipment of many new 
buildings, for doing good work. 

Several of the leading religious denominations in the State have 
concentrated their strength by the establishment of seminaries as 
*' feeders " to the central college or university. The prospects are thus 
improved that a higher standard may be secured and maintained in 
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the future. The history of the educational institutions of the various 
denominations is given in sufficient detail. 

The final chapter is given to an account of the public-school system 
of the State of Nebraska, and special stress is laid on the management 
of the school lands. Tables are given to show the present condition 
of the school lands and funds, and an estimate is made of the prob- 
able ultimate amount of the latter. The history of the State normal 
school is briefly given, and the high school of Omaha is selected as an 
example of the secondary schools of the State. The condition of ele- 
mentary education in the State exhibits a commendable progress. 

I respectfully recommend the publication of this monograph. 
Very respectfully, 

W. T. Harris, Commissioner. 

Hon. Ethan A. Hitchcock, 

Secretary of the Interior. 
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TERRITORIAL COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. IS 

sity is now placed in the hands of the Methodist Episcopal Churchy 
and the management vested in trustees chosen by the annual con- 
ference for a term of four years, one-fourth of the board retiring at 
the end of each year. Provision was also made for the addition of 
the colleges of theology, law, medicine, and agriculture. Equal 
privileges were to be extended to both sexes. In the new charter for 
the Brownsville College occurs the first change from the limitations 
on the amount of land which might be held in perpetuity. In the 
Salem Collegiate Institute the object as set forth was ''to build up 
and maintain in Salem an institution of learning of the highest class 
for males and females, to teach and inculcate the Christian faith and 
moralitj^ of the sacred Scriptures and for the promotion of the arts 
and sciences." In the charter of the Universitj'^ of Saratoga there 
was one curiosity in a provision which required that "the trustees 
must, before entering upon their duties, take an oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States and the provisions of this act.'* 
Several of these plans were about to assume concrete form when the 



names; to do all other acts the same as natural persons; to accept, acquire, purchase, 
or sell property (real, personal, or mixed) in all lawful ways; to use, employ, 
manage, and dispose of all such property and money belonging to said corporation 
in such manner as shall seem to the trustees best adapted to promote the objects 
aforementioned; to have a common seal and to alter same at pleasure; to make 
such by-laws for its regulation as shall not conflict with the Constitution and laws 
of the United States or of the Territory of Nebraska, and to confer on such persons 
as shall be considered worthy such collegiate and honorary degrees as the nature 
and title of the institution indicate. 

Sec. VI. The trustees shall have power to remove any trustee from the office of 
trustee for any dishonorable or criminal conduct, provided that no such removal 
shall take place without giving to such trustee notice of the charges exhibited 
against him, and an opportunity to defend himself before the board, nor unless 
two-thirds of the whole number of trustees shall concur in such removal. The 
trustees shall also have power in case of a removal from office, by death or resigna- 
tion, or a removal out of the Territory (or State) of any of their number to fill 
such vacancy occasioned by such removal, death, resignation, or removal out of 
the Territory (or State) to serve until the next general election, as hereinafter pro- 
vided. A majority of trustees shall be sufficient to constitute a quorum to do 
business. 

. Sec. VII. This corporation shall have power and authority to raise capital stock 
in shares ot fifty dollars each to the amount of one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, exclusive of such sums as may be given by donation, bequest, or other- 
wise, to be used as a^'ollege fund and devoted exclusively to the cause of educa- 
tion; and that so soon as two hundred shares, or ten thousand dollars, of said stock 
shall be subscribed the stockholders will be hereby authorized to organize and 
locate said institution. 

Sec. IX. The lands, tenements, and hereditaments to he held in perpetuity in vir- 
tue of this act by this corporation shall not exceed one thousand acres: Provided, 
however, that if donations, grants, or devises in lands shall be made from time to 
time to this corporation over and above one thousand acres, which may be held in 
perpetuity as aforesaid, the same may he held and secured by the said corporation 
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civil war put an end to all further movements for several years. In 
June, 1859, the trustees of the university located at Oreapolis took 
steps which led to the erection of a building there. Ten acres of 
land, 100 lots, and $8,500 in money were contributed, and shortly 
Afterwards the contract was let for the erection of a three-story brick 
l)uilding, 38 bj'^ 80 feet. By December the walls were completed, but 
funds failing at this i)oint it remained incomplete till 1861. In the 
meantime, however, school had "been kept" in it and continued to 
be so kept for two or three years longer, when the whole plant was 
finally abandoned. Now (1899) the site of both town and building 
liave just about disappeared. At Florence^ a building was erected 
by the Methodists, but it soon passed into the possession of the town 
and was used for public-school purposes. 

An act was passed on January 11, 1860,"^ incorporating the Peru 
Seminary and College, which, developing into the present State Nor- 
mal School, is worthy of a more extended notice. The act, in sections 

for the period of ten years from the date of every said donation, grant, or devise, 
at the end of which time, if the said lands over and above the one thousand acres 
49hall not have been sold by said corporation, then in that case the said land so 
donated, granted, or devised shall revert to the donor, grantor, or the heirs of the 
devisor of the same if the donor, grantee, or the heirs of the same shall demand. 

Sec. XI. The trustees of said institution shall not exceed fifteen, exclusive of 
the president, principal, presiding officer of said institution, who shall be ex officio 
a member of the board of trustees. Said trustees shall be elected annually on the 
first Saturday of October, at Omaha City, \inder the direction of such persons as a 
majority of the trustees for the time being shall appoint by resolution, to be 
•entered on the minutes. 

Sec. XII. All elections shall l^e by ballot and may l^e given in person or by 
proxy, allowing one vote for each share of the capital stock, and such persons at 
«aid election having the greatest number of votes shall be trustees of said institu- 
tion; and if at any election any two or more out of the fifteen who have the great- 
est number of votes shall have an equal number of votes, so as to have their elec- 
tion undecided, then the trustees who have been duly elected shall proceed by 
ballot, and a plurality determine which of said persons so having an equal num- 
ber of votes shall be trustee or trustees, so as to complete the whole number. 

Sec. XIII. The trustees shall elect a president and a secretary of the board of 
trustees from among their own body, and also appoint some suitable person for 
treasurer of said institution, to serve for the term of one year and until his suc- 
•cessor shall be appointed. 

Sec. XIV. The said institution and its preparatory department shall be open to 
all denominations of Christians, and the profession of any particular religious 
faith shall not be required of those who become students. All persons, however, 
who are idle and vicious or whose characters are immoral may be suspended or 
expelled. 

Sec. XV. All the real and personal estate belonging or which may hereafter 
belong to said coi*poration, shall be exempted from taxation for all purposes 
w^hatever. 

Sec. XVI. This act to take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

Approved, March 9, 1855. 

(Laws of Nebraska. 1855-56. pp. 370, 373. 

•Territorial Journals, 1859-60. 
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1, 2, 3, and 4, names the incorporators and gives them the usual pow- 
ers. Section 5 is unique and deserves to be quoted in full. It reads: 

Said board shall have power to confer, on recommendation of the faculty, all 
such degrees and honors as are conferred by the colleges and universities of the 
United States whenever 100 students have been regularly graduated in the college 
course. 

In 1867 this article was amended to read '*teri" instead of "one 
hundred." As a college it in fact never conferred any degrees. By 
a provision in this charter a portion of the college property — the build- 
ings and 40 acres of land — was freed from taxation, the first time an 
exemption of this kind had been made for Nebraska colleges. The 
buildings must be erected and the school opened for the reception of 
pupils within five years. 

The rapidly extending population may be shown bj'' noting that in 
this year (1860) a university was established at Columbus,* Platte 
County, over 100 miles west of the Missouri River. This ends the 
list of charters granted till near the end of the civil war. All-Souls 
College was established on February 15, 1864,^ at Bellevue, Sarpy 
County. Among the list of incorporators occurs the name of O. C. 
Dake, the professor of English literature in the State University from 
1871 until his death in 1875. Also in 1864 a charter was granted to 
the Nemaha Valley and Normal Institute ^ at Pawnee City, for the 
first two or three years of its history under the charge of Hon. J. M. 
McKenzie, afterwards State superintendent of i)ublic instruction. 
This is the first instance in the history of the State where buildings 
were already in existence when the charter was granted. Its propertj^ 
to the amount of ^50,000 was to be free from taxation. The school 
has continued under various principals until the present time and is 
now conducted as an academy.^ 

The legislature in 1864 passed a general act for the organization of 
colleges and universities, practically ending the days of paper col- 
leges. This act shows the influence which was dominant at the time, 
for the law, which bj^ the way still remains on the statute books 
unaltered, was copied verbatim from an Ohio statute passed in 1852 
and amended n 1854. Also the general school law of 1858, an exact 
copy of the Iowa statute, was in 1867 replaced by an act based upon 
the law of Ohio. A very unique piece of legislation of 1865 provides 
for the Johnson County Seminary. The countj^ commissioners were 
authorized to lay and collect a tax of $1,000 per year for each of the 
five succeeding years, for erecting an institution of learning at Tecum- 
seh. Its government was vested in the county commissioners and 6 

» Territorial Journals, January 12, 1860. 
^Ibid., February 15, 1864. 
** Territorial Journals, 1864. 

^ The proper authorities failed to furnish, as asked, the material for an account 
of its history. 
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trustees to be chosen by the electors of the county. The building was 
to be erected whenever in the judgment of the trustees the funds on 
hand were sufficient to justify it. A peculiar provision authoiized 
the use of certain rooms at the discretion of the trustees, for the pur- 
pose of holding district and county court, for the accommodation of 
the county treasurer, the county clerk, and certain other county offi- 
cers, but for no other purpose whatever. Evidently the newness and 
poverty of the country tempted the county- to try to secure a court- 
house and a school building at the least possible expense. The prop- 
osition was submitted to a vote in 1865, but the records of Johnson 
County have been searched in vain for the results. In 1866 the act 
was repealed. 

This practically finishes the sketch of the various attempts made in 
the Territorial period to establish schools of the higher grade. Two or 
three will be considered more fully hereafter. The others need no 
further mention, T3eing in fact valuable only as showing the spirit of 
that early time. The anxiety of each town — in many cases while yet 
a mere paper town — to have the nam^, at least, of enjoying the bene- 
fits of higher educational facilities indicates, perhaps, the general high 
character of the early immigrants. To us, looking back, this fever 
for colleges and universities seems absurd, yet there is much in the 
records of the time to show that it was all very real to them. The 
probable explanation of much of it is found in the fact that so manj^- 
young men fresh from college or seminary were among the early set- 
tlers in the State. Their names keep recurring constantly among the 
charter members of these colleges or universities, and without attempt- 
ing to mention all who might worthily find a place among those who 
then and since have done most to encourage and foster the higher 
education, Secretary and Acting Governor Cuming, Rev. O. C. Dake, 
Hon. A. J. Poppleton, J. M. Woolworth, J. Sterling Morton, ex-Gov- 
ernors R. W. Furnas and David Butler well deserve to be gratefully 
remembered. 

The Methodist Church perhaps exhibited the greatest activity in 
this work, but some of the other denominations were only a little less 
active. The great mistake made in their plans was their failure to 
recognize the need of concentration, a mistake, by the way, which has 
handicapped higher education everywhere to a greater or less degree. 
It is only a few years since it has been distinctly recognized by the 
various religious denominations in this State that the higher schools 
should be few in number and should have the strongest possible 
endowment. The State University even is yet threatened with great 
injury from lack of appreciation of this principle. Another element 
which operated then is still a working force — the desire of each town 
to build itself up as against all other towns — the selfish idea, perhaps 
the principle of protection, which prefers little at home to more if 
obtained abroad. 



Chapter II. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 



The germs from which the State university of to-day developed 
may be traced back to the earliest movements for the higher educa- 
tion in the colonies. Virginia*, as early as 1619, proposed to grant 
land for the establishment of a university; Massachusetts, in the help 
which she granted Harvard College, showed the same idea in embryo. 
But the ecclesiastical spirit continued to prevail for a long time. ' Per- 
haps the first purely secular recognition, in any fundamental law, of 
the dutj^ of the State to support a university is found in the Pennsyl- 
vania and North Carolina constitutions of 1770. In these constitu- 
tions occur the words, "and all useful learning shall be duly encour- 
aged and promoted in one or more institutions." The University of 
North Carolina, Dr. C. L. Smith tells us, received its charter in 1780, 
the year that the present constitution went into operation. Thus the 
Declaration of Independence was made in the same year that the duty 
of the State to educate in order to uphold that new-born liberty was 
first recognized. The constitution and the charter for the first of 
these State universities came forth hand in hand, ready for such 
higher development as circumstances should demand. Jefferson, in 
his long struggle to get this idea accepted and put into successful 
operation in Virginia, did much to free education from the close con- 
nection with the church which had existed for so many ages. Finally 
another step in this development was taken when the new States of 
the Northwest began to be able to endow institutions of the higher 
grade. Here everything was new; the trammels of tradition and the 
claims of custom were still further weakened. The germ, planted in 
Virginia, nourished in North Carolina and other States, was easily 
developed into the full-grown plant, and the State university took on 
an almost wholly secular form, beginning to have traditions and cus- 
toms of its own. To Michigan much of the credit of this final step is 
due, and to her the newer Northwestern States have generally turned 
for a model. The idea, then, of the State university was well devel- 
oped in the popular mind at the time Nebraska was admitted as a 
State, March 1, 1867. State universities were by this time established 
in all the neighboring commonwealths of the Northwest, and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was already famous. The tentative steps, which 

5098—02 2 17 
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were necessary during the period of transition from the denomina- 
tional college to the era when the higher education, as well as the 
lower, should be in the hands of the State, freed from exclusive sec- 
tarian control, had been taken in other States. 

From what has been said above one is prepared to find tliese newer 
States organizing universities under State control at a very early 
period of their existence. Kansas, admitted in 1861, established her 
university three years later, while Nebraska passed the act for her 
university February 15, 1869,^ only two years after her admission. 

At the time Nebraska took her place in the rank of States there 
was little original work to be done. The general lines of policy were 
already laid down, and all Nebraska could do was to build along 
them. In the details of management the systems differentiated con- 
siderably, as will appear in later discussions. 

The bill for the organization of the University of Nebraska was 
introduced by Senator Cunningham, of Richardson County, on the 
11th of February, 1869.^' It was referred to the committee on educa- 
tion, whose chairman, the Hon. C. H. Gere, later became one of the 
most honored of its regents. After some amendments it was referred 
back to the senate, passed the next day, then sent to the house. It 
received the signature of the governor on the 15th, the last day of the 
session. Thus, a weakness of the first constitution of Nebraska in not 
requiring the three readings of a bill on different days, and in not 
forbidding the suspension of the rules, made the ors^anization of the 
university by that legislature possible. The following letter of July 
31, 1889, from the Hon. Augustus F. Harvey, of St. Louis, Mo., the 
author of the bill, contains much of interest in regard to the ideas 
and hopes of the founders of the university, and is inserted nearly 
verbatim. 

A few years ago all my papers, including the original draft of the charter of 
the University of Nebraska, and some others relating to the history of the State, 
were destroyed by fire, so I am unable now to give yon as full reply to your ques- 
tions as I would like or as might be useful. 

I began it (the charter) while a member of the first State legislature, modifying 
and rewriting until I had perfected it as far as possible to suit the then conditions. 
Under the rapidly increasing values of realty in the State at that time, my hope 
was that sales and rentals of school lands would, by the time buildings could be 
made ready, create a sufficient fund to start the university upon at least a college 
basis, instead of what appeared to be its scope for some years — ^an academy or 
preparatory school. 

As far as I know there was no model upon which it was patterned, and the 
arrangement was purely original. My design was that the name * 'university" 
should cover an aggregation of high -class colleges; the curriculum of each, and 
the resulting degrees, those of the ordinary American college; but ultimately — 
when all the schools, and perhaps others, were in successful operation — to add a 

•^Complete Session Laws of Nebraska, 1866-77, pp. 469-472. 
^ Senate Proceedings, 1869, p. 215. 
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post-graduate or distinctive university course, with higher honors and perhaps 
fellowships, as the reward for time and intellectual labor devoted to scientific 
work, after the usual four years' course had been passed. The idea was some- 
what inchoate, but my prime object was to get the institution at work as early 
as possible with as high a grade as the finances would permit, and then improve 
upon the general foundation as experience warranted or indicated modification. 

Before its introduction, Mr. Beals, State superintendent of education, and Mr. 
Bowen, clerk of the house, read it over and approved it. Others, whose names I 
do not now recall, considered the charter as written, and after understanding the 
possible improvements, which experience might indicate, recommended it as cer- 
tainly a valuable foundation. Then I made the request of Mr. Cunningham that 
he should father it, not only because it was proper he should as chairman of the 
committee, but because he and I were on first-rate, friendly terms. I wanted him 
to obtain what credit might accrue from it, while I was looking for a personal 
advantage out of it in another way. In providing for a chancellor my idea was 
that he was to be the educational head of the *' university," as well as the presid- 
ing officer of the board of regents.* That each college as organized would be pro- 
vided with the usual faculty, wholly independent of each other in the manage- 
ment of the educational affairs of its college, while the chancellor, secretaiy, and 
such other officers as became necessary when the full scope of the institution 
should be developed, should be over all of them, and the administrative bond 
between them. The ** secretary " was intended to be more than a recording scribe 
of the board of regents. As in the Smithsonian Institute, the Secretary, or as in 
the University of Virginia, the proctor, is the executive officer of his institution, 
so I intended that, to the duties of the responsible bookkeeper for the board of 
regents, the secretary of the university should be the coadjutor of the chancellor 
in the execution of the orders of the regents, in keeping such of the college records 
as were necessarily part of the university records as a whole; the purchasing 
agent of supplies, the curator of buildings and grounds, the chancellor's major 
domo in everything except teaching. The duty of the dean was, in relation to 
the college, as that of secretary to the university, its executive officer next to the 
president. 

My x)ersonal ambition in the matter at that time was to hold the office of secretary, 
and ui)on Horace Greeley's advice, ** grow up " with the university. I did ask for 
the place and held it a year or two. But I was satisfied that I was to be disappointed 
in my hopes of being in a position where I could assist in shaping the course of 
events, to accomplish the full results I had in mind, and so when a position was 
offered me here where I could invest my one talent where it would earn some- 
thing, a mathematical taste, I preferred to abandon a place where it was likely 
that that ** taste " would be lost, or rust out for want of use. 

The board of regents, I had hoped, would be not only the financial and corpo- 
rate managers of the university, but, having been selected because of high intel- 
lectual qualifications, educated men would be as the board of visitors at West 
Point, the directors and judges of the general course of the school work; and that 
they should be chosen absolutely without reference to partisanship and only upon 
the score of educational ability. What the total result in that respect has been I 
do not know; I only know that disregarding that high standard some men have 
been chosen regents solely because they could manage *'the boys" on election 
day. 

There was practically no struggle to get the charter through. Some objection 
was made by some who did not realize the word university should be construed 

* In the act as passed the governor was named as the presiding officer. 
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to mean an aggregation of schools; some objected who thought the charter 
embraced too much. A little fight developed in some quarters under an idea that 
some other town than Lincoln ought to have it, although the constitutional pro- 
vision located it at Lincoln. A little religious feeling crept into sight. Governor 
Butler was known to be a member of the Christian denomination, and a few 
members were afraid that the institution might be given a sectarian bias in that 
direction. But upon the whole, Mr. Beals, Mr. Bowen, Mr. Cunningham, Mr. 
Gillespie, of the State administration; Mr. Cropsy, Rev. Mr. Davis, Mr. Jacob 
Dawson, General Vifquain, Mr. Donovan, Mr. Cadman, Mr. Gere, and others of 
the citizens of Lincoln and vicinity, with friends from Omaha and Nebraska 
City, feeling that the bill had merit as it stood, urged its passage, and succeeded 
in having it go through with some slight modification. 

LOCATION AND BUILDINGS. 



a 



The act which provided for the location of the capital at Lincoln 
provided also for the location of the university, under the direction of 
the governor, the secretary of state, and the auditor — commissioners 
for the purpose. The same statute provided that — 

The State University and State Agricultural College shall be united as one edu- 
cational institution, and shall be located upon a reservation selected by said com- 
mission in said " Lincoln," and the necessary buildings shall be erected thereon as 
soon as funds can be secured by the sale of lands donated to the State for that 
pui*pose, or from other sources. 

The site for Lincoln was selected in the summer of 1867, the sur- 
veys made and the location of the various public buildings fixed dur- 
ing the same j'^ear. Four blocks, about 12 acres of land, Ij^ing on a 
slight elevation in the northern part of the city plat, were set aside 
for the university campus. The grand old oaks of North Carolina 
and the fine native groves of Wisconsin are lacking. The cotton- 
woods, planted in an early daj'^ as wind-breaks, together with a few 
trees of rarer kind given, to Mother Eartli on "Arbor Days" by boister- 
ous "preps," eloquent "sophs," or serious seniors, form the only- 
attempts at ornamentation.^' The funds for tlie erection of the uni- 
versity building and the insane asylum were provided for in the same 
act, the title to the bill being "An act to provide for the sale of unsold 
lots and blocks on the town site of Lincoln, and for the location and 
erection of a State university, agricultural college, and State lunatic 
asylum." In the original draft of the bill the words "State lunatic 
asylum" preceded the words "State university," but by an amend- 
ment of February 12 the order was reversed. After setting aside 
$16,000, derived from the sale of the above-mentioned lots, to complete 
the dome of the capitol, and $50,000 for the insane asylum, $100,000 



•Complete Session Laws, 1866-77, pp. 359-360, section 11 of act. 

^The above, written in 1889, is no longer true, as the campus has been filled 
with trees, shrubs, and plants, so that it begins to present an attractive 
appearance. 
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was appropriated for the erection of the university. If the lots did 
not yield sufficient funds, 40 sections of saline lands might be sold at 
not less than $5 per acre to secure the additional means necessary. 
The Nebraska Commonwealth of November 21, 1868, contains the first 
notice of the university : 

The State university and agricultural college are located at Lincoln, and ample 
endowments are provided and the necessary buildings will probably be erected 
the coming season. 

Governor Butler in his message of January 9, 1869, called attention 
to the necessity of taking immediate action for the organization of the 
university and agricultural college, for by the terms of the act of Con- 
gress the land grant must be accepted within three years and build- 
ings must be erected and the school opened within five j'^ears after the 
admission of the State. An editorial in the Commonwealth of Jan- 
uary 16, 186.9, calls attention to the fact that one of the most important 
subjects before the legislature will be " To make provision for the erec- 
tion of the university and for the sale of lots to secure funds for it." 
At that time the State owned about 2,000 lots. The sale began June 
5, 1869, and on the first day 105 lots were sold for about $30,000. The 
next day the Commonwealth remarks that "Now the completion of 
the State university and agricultural college is assured." The plans 
for the building were accepted on June 2, and on August 14 the Com- 
monwealth contains an editorial describing the plans for the new 
building, styling them " Franko-Italian. " The contract for the erec- 
tion of the building above the foundation was let on the 18th of 
August, 1869, for $128,480, and soon afterwards the troubles which 
followed the university for so many years began. 

The letting of the contract for $28,480 more than the appropriation 
was attacked vigorously and defended just as strenuously. The 
cornerstone was laid under Masonic auspices September 23, 1869, and 
as the capital city at that time did not possess a brass band one was 
imported from Omaha to head the procession. In the evening a grand 
banquet was given. Judging from newspaper accounts the occasion 
was considered a red-letter day in the history of Nebraska. 

The construction of the building proved to be faulty, and even 
before its occupation an examination was made by several architects, 
who agreed that it would be safe for some time if a few inexpensive 
repairs were made. However, by March, 1873, the rumored insecurity 
led to an additional investigation, which resulted in the replacement 
of a part of the foundation walls. Finally, in 1877, after a further 
examination, a resolution was passed by the board of regents to tear 
down the building. Provision was also made for the construction of 
a new one, at a cost of $60,000, whenever the citizens of Lincoln 
should raise $40,000 of this amount. The last part of this resolution 
causing dissatifaction, two Eastern architects were employed by the 
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citizens of Lincoln, and they decided that the building could be saved. 
On the strength of this report the former action was reconsidered 
and the building was thoroughly repaired. Altogether over $25,000 
has been spent in repairs owing to bad construction, thus hamper- 
ing the earlier development of the university through the loss of its 
funds. In addition to this direct loss the growth of the university 
was retarded, and its enemies given a weapon of attack in their 
assaults upon it. 

The one building afforded shelter and accommodation for all 
departments until 1886, although it began to be crowded before that 
date. Since that year seven good buildings, besides several smaller 
ones, have been erected. Plans are now completed for an eighth. 
This material development illustrates well the general process of evo- 
lution of the university — its slow growth in the earlier years and the 
rapid forward strides it has taken in more recent ones.. In brief, 
the campus contains: 

(1) University Hall (1871). — This, the original building, besides 26 
class rooms and offices, contains the chapel, a room 43 by 62 feet, with 
a gallery, and capable of seating about 600 persons; 2 good society 
halls, each 20 by 62 feet. The building is 63 by 165 feet, with the 
chapel as a projection, and is three stories high, besides the basement 
and mansard. The total cost has been over $150,000, although it 
could now be built for less than two-thirds that amount. 

(2) The chemical laboratory {1886), — This building was planned 
after a careful study of the best models, and is consequently provided 
with the latest improvements. It is two stories high, with a base- 
ment. The basement is used for the elementary classes, the first floor 
for the college work, while the second story contains a large lecture 
room, besides rooms for special investigation. The ground plan is 
50 by 120 feet; the cost, $30,000. 

(3) Grant Memorial HaU {1887-88), — The commandant's lecture 
room, the drill hall, and armory occupy the second floor; the gym- 
nasium occupies the most of the first story. The building is 60 by 
120 feet on the ground; the cost, $20,000. 

(4) Nebraska Hall {1888-89), — The basement and third floor are 
used by the department of physics; the first floor for botany and the 
weather station; the second for the general museum, geological and 
zoological cabinets, and for lecture rooms. The ground plan is about 
70 by 130 feet; the total cost, $50,000. 

(5) The boiler house {1889), — This plant, with its pipes and general 
equipment, was constructed at an original cost of between $25,000 
and $30,000. An addition, about doubling the power and heating 
capacity of the plant, is now (1900) nearing completion. Some $10,000 
has been spent in enlargement. The plant is now sufficient to meet 
the growth of the university in buildings for several years in the 

uture. 
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(6) The electrical building and shops {1890-91), — In this building 
until the last year- have been housed the departments of electrical 
engineering and the shopwork of the mechanic arts. On the first 
floor are found the electrical plant for the grounds and the apparatus 
of the department of electrical engineering; a second room contains 
the lathes and other parts of the plant for woodwork in mechanic 
arts; in still a third room the forges are found for the ironwork. 
The second story contains offices and storage rooms. The building is 
50 by 136 feet, and is veneered with brick. The total cost has been 
something over $10,000. A small frame building adjacent to the 
above building contains the furnace and molds for castings and other 
work in iron. 

(7) The library {1891-95), —The library is by far the best building 
on the campus. It was begun in 1891, but the legislature of 1893 
made no appropriation to complete it, so it was not opened till the 
fall of 1895. It is constructed in two parts — one for the stacks, which 
is intended to be fireproof or nearly so, and the other part for the 
reading room, seminaries, and recitation rooms. The part for the 
stacks proper is 50 by 75 feet, three stories high. The first floor is 
occupied by the State Historical Society; the second by the univer- 
sity library, while at present the third is used as the art hall. The 
building is so constructed that the two upper floors may both be used 
for stacks when the time comes that the library shall need the room. 
The main part of the library is slow burning. On the first floor may 
be found the psychological laboratory and three recitation rooms for the 
departments of philosophy and pedagogy. The second floor has a 
large reading room capable of seating about 265 persons, and also a 
room for the historical seminaries. The departments of European 
history, English literature, and political economy are housed on the 
third floor. This part of the building is 47 by 114 feet. The total 
cost, inclusive of furnishings, was $110,000. It is constructed of 
pressed brick, with hard-pine finishings, and is a credit to the State, 
both architecturally and artistically. 

(8) Mechanic arts {1898). — There is only a portion of this building 
completed. When finished it will consist of two wings, each 64 by 
120 feet, connected by a central structure 60 by 60 feet. As yet only 
one wing is constructed. In it at present may be found on the first 
floor civil engineering, mechanic arts, domestic science, and entomol- 
ogy. The second floor is used jointly by the civil engineers and the 
mechanic arts people. Temporarily the third floor is used by the 
mathematical department, except two large lecture halls which are 
used by the various departments as need occurs. The distribution 
of space in this building is only temporary. The name given to the 
building indicates its ultimate use. There are in all 28 rooms in the 
building. The part completed has cost $32,000. 
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(9) Astronomical observatory {1896), — This is a very small wooden 
building containing one lecture room and a room for the telescope 
and other astronomical apparatus. The building is only a temporary 
makeshift, but answers its immediate purpose. 

(10) The dairy building {1897). — The farm buildings, previous to 
the erection of this one, consisted of two dwelling houses, a large 
barn, and the usual farm outbuildings, with a general laboratory 
building. The dairy and agricultural schools are housed in this 
building. It is 38 by 7G feet, two stories high, containing 9 rooms. 
The cost has been, approximately, $6,500. 

(11) Farm laboratory {1897), — A small brick building, costing some 
$1,500, has been used for laboratory purposes in connection with the 
investigation of animal diseases, especially hog cholera. 

(12) The experiment station building {1899-1900), — The last legis- 
lature made an appropriation of $35,000 for this building and for the 
construction of a heating plant, a power house, etc. The building 
has cost not far from $20,000. The plans call for a building 55 by 108 
feet, two stories, with a high basement. The name indicates the 
nature of the work to be carried on in this new structure. 

(13) Nebraska Soldiers* Memorial Hall {1900), — This building forms 
an addition to Grant Memorial Hall, and is intended ultimately to be 
used as a girls' gymnasium. For the present it will be occupied as 
an assembly hall and a chapel, with such use for other purposes as 
may be possible. The architect's plans call for a structure 60 hy 100 
feet, two stories high. There is to be an alcove 12 by 52 feet to con- 
tain the trans-Mississippi organ, which was purchased of the Omaha 
Exposition Association hy the alumni of the university, and pre- 
sented to their alma mater. The cost will approximate $20,000, 
exclusive of the organ, which was obtained for $3,500. 

(14) The total estimated value of the grounds and buildings 
(exclusive of the experimental farm of 320 acres) is about 8500,000. 

(15) The experimental farm is worth at least $100,000. 

THE CHARTER. 

The charter has been amended several times, but as it has never 
been thoroughly revised and the parts coordinated, it is not strange 
that now it should be found in an extremely chaotic condition. 

THE GOVERNING BODY. 

The original charter provided for a board of 12 regents, 9 to be 
chosen by the legislature in joint session, 3 from each judicial district; 
the other 3, the chancellor, the governor, and the superintendent of 
public instruction, were members ex officio. In 1875 an amendment 
was passed providing that the chancellor should no longer have a 
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voice in the decisions of the board.* This was one of the first of the 
attacks made upon Chancellor Benton which caused his resignation 
a year later. The new State' constitution of 1875 changed the mode 
of election entirely, substituting the Michigan plan of an election hj 
a direct vote of the people. Six regents were to be chosen to hold 
office for six years, one-third of them retiring every two years. The 
dangers in this method are that the politicians may use the office as a 
salve to the feelings of some candidate, defeated for a more desirable 
place, or that the regent may be chosen from some section of the 
State which did not succeed in getting anything better, irrespective of 
his qualifications for or interest in the work of the university. On 
the other hand, an advantage is that he is apt to be a man of affairs 
and uninfluenced by sectarian bias or class interests. On the whole 
the present method is perhaps the best, as it secures men least given 
over to riding hobbies or the promulgation of pet theories. 

The officers of the board. — The secretary, in addition to his usual 
duties, was to fill the office of librarian for the first five years after 
the organization of the board ; however, it does not appear from the 
records that he ever so acted. A treasurer was also to be elected who 
was to have charge of and keep all moneys belonging to the university 
and pay out the same on proper orders. 

In 1870 the act was amended providing that the endowment funds 
should be in the hands of the State treasurer,'' and only the income 
of the same should be controlled bj^ the university treasurer. In 1875 
the office of treasurer of the universitj^* was abolished, and the State 
treasurer was made custodian of all the funds. The general manage- 
ment is placed in the hands of the regents; they are to elect a chan- 
cellor, " who shall be the chief educator of the institution," whatever 
that may mean. Probably a reasonable interpretation of these words 
would make them mean that he is to be the chief executive, to make 
known and to carry out the will of the faculty, to see to the general 
interests of the university, and to be an intermediary between the 
regents and the faculty. The words would seem best understood if 
given the sense of chief administrator. The charter fixed the num- 
ber and the designation of the various chairs — some 55 in all — in the 
various colleges, and then adds: ''The regents are to elect the 'pre- 
scribed' number of professors and tutors and a steward." By an 
amendment of 1877, the organization of the departments and desig- 
nation of the various chairs was left to the board ;° hence, the word 
"prescribed" is now meaningless. 

FINANCES. 

The supreme court has held that the funds of the university can 
only be used by the regents after a specific appropriation bj^ the legis- 

'Complete Session Laws, 1866-77, p. 871. Ubid., p. 528. abid., pp. 939-940. 
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lature. This decision "^ was made on general principles, and in the 
face of the charter and its amendments, which expressly declare that 
these funds "are hereby appropriated to the university." This deci- 
sion lias proved a very unfortunate one for the university, making it 
impossible for the regents to control salaries, although one of their 
duties is to fix them. Once already the legislature has refused to 
appropriate more than 82,500 for the chancellor's salary, although he 
was engaged at $4,000 per year. In other ways the result is much 
more serious, for it makes it impossible for the regents to enter upon 
any far-reaching policy with any guaranty that they will have the 
funds to carry it out. Some legislatures are very liberal and willing 
to grant the entire available funds, as, for example, the legislature of 
1887. On the other hand the legislature of 1880 left the regents with 
such limited means that little development could be made during the 
succeeding two years. This action was taken in spite of the fact that 
there was some <55G,000 in the treasury at the end of the biennium 
which, according to the constitution, '• could never be used for any 
other purpose than the support of the univei*sity. As a result, in 
1889 two of the strong young men in the corps of instructoi'S were 
enticed away because there were not funds enough to meet the bid of 
rival institutions. Again, the university has suffered from the defects 
of her charter, and the decisions cited above, in other ways. 

Some strong educators have refused to unite their fortunes with an 
institution which may be hampered at any time in its development 
by some political or demagogical movement. 

A plan has been proposed several times, but without success so far, 
for remedying this defect by securing an amendment to the law from 
the legislature which shall expressly place the funds in the hands of 

*In the case of the State ex rel. George E. McLain v. Leidtke (9 Nebr., 468), 
held: " That no such funds or any other funds, once in the State treasury, can he 
drawn out without an appropriation by the legislature: that under the provisions 
of the act of 1875 the State treasurer acts as State treasurer, not as treasurer of 
the board of regents of the State university. ' " In the case of the State of Nebraska 
ex rel. Charles E. Bessey v. H. A. Babcock, auditor of public accounts (Nebr. 
Reports, 17 p.), held: " That the regents of the university, in the absence of an 
appropriation by the legislature, have no power to dispose of the endowment fund, 
or that derived from the |-mill tax." 

'* By the act of Fehiiiary 25, 1875, the legislature has deemed it proper to abolish 
the office of treasurer of the university and to make the State treasurer the cus- 
todian of the funds appropriated for the support and maintenance of the univer- 
sity, to be disbursed by him upon warrants drawn by the State auditor, in the 
same manner as funds appropriated for the support of other State institutions not 
incorporated are disbursed." By this act. it is stated, the legislature has divested 
the corporation of any corporate power over these funds, ''so we think it clear 
that the regents as such corporation have no authority in law to bring or main- 
tain this action." (Decision by J. Maxwell; J. Reese concurs, Ch. J. Cobb 
dissents. ) 

*-' State constitution of 1875. 
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the regents. Should such an amendment prevail, one of the most 
serious hindrances to the best and safest development of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska will have been removed. 

REMOVAL OF PROFESSORS. 

The original charter provided that the regents could remove only 
"upon the proof of written charges, and after a chance for a defense 
had been given." An amendment^ was made in 1875 which gave the 
regents "power to remove the chancellor or any professor whenever 
the good of the university shall require it." The ' adoption of this 
amendment was undoubtedly secured by men who had a personal end 
in view; yet of its wisdom there is no doubt, however questionable 
the purpose for which it was passed. 

COLLEGES. 

The charter of 1860 provided for six colleges, which, by an amend- 
ment^' of 1877, were reduced to five by the union of the agricultural 
college with the college of the practical sciences. The colleges as 
they now stand are: (1) The college of literature, science, and the 
arts; (2) the industrial college; (3) the college of the fine arts; (4) a 
college of law; (5) a college of medicine. 

Of these colleges, the first four have been established. Nominally 
the regents are to determine when each college shall be opened, but 
practically the legislature has the decision in its hands, for, if it 
refuses to appropriate the money, the regents are left helpless, as will 
be shown later on in the account of the efforts to organize the medical 
school. The regents are empowered to fix the courses of study and 
to select the text-books. Practically the control of both is in the 
hands of the faculty, subject to revision and final action by the board. 
However, it is probable that no action will ever be taken in regard 
to text-books in any form whatever. That clause has become a dead 
letter. 

REWARDS OF MERIT. 

The facidty of each college is authorized to grant rewards of merit 
to its own students. The board, in a meeting March 18, 1873, empow- 
ered the chancellor to offer prizes under this provision, but the resolu- 
tion was reconsidered at the next meeting and the order rescinded. 
Since then no attempt has been made to act in harmony with this 
power, unless the establishment recently of a system of scholarships 
and fellowships may find its basis of right in this clause. 

Perhaps in this connection the establishment of a chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa should be mentioned. The first movement was made in 
1894 by the appointment of a committee of the faculty. The charter 



Complete Session Laws, 1866-1877, p. 871. ^'Ibid., pp. 939-940. 
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was .t^raiited some months later, and the Alpha Chapter lield its first 
meeting February 15, 189G. A banquet and an annual address by 
some distinguished scholar liave been given at each commencement 
season since that year. Membership is presumed to depend on 
scholarship, but as there is no very satisfactory mode of making the 
choice, more or less dissatisfaction arises each year when the announce- 
ments are made. Tliere is also some difference of opinion in re.s»ard 
to tlie effects produced upon the student body. Some doubt whether 
a possible higher standard of scliolarship is not more than offset by 
the rivalries and heartburnings engendered. 

A few prizes of small amounts have been offered by alumni in con- 
nection with the literary societies. The Chase and Wheeler prize in 
the Palladian society was the first to be offered. This was for the best 
oration, but since that time prizes have also been offered by others 
for essays as well as orations. Each of the other literacy societies, 
the Union and tlie Delian, have annual oratorical contests, with prizes 
offered either by individuals or by the societies themselves. In gen- 
ijral it maybe said that the West thus far has not taken kindly to tlie 
idea of prizes of any kind as a mental stimulant; whether this is due 
to poverty or other influences is not apparent. 

FEES AND TUITION. 

Nebraska is perhaps the most liberal State in the Union in its 
charges. A matriculation fee of $5 is the only expense for tuition, 
whether to citizens of the State or to those coming from other States. 
An exception existed from 1871 to 1873, when students from abroad 
were charged ^8 per term; ^ also from 1876 to 1879 an incidental fee 
of $2 per term was imposed *' upon all students. A deposit of vary- 
ing amounts is made for laboratory expenses. The regents have con- 
trol of the matter, and may impose such fees as seem to them wise, 
subject to one very curious proviso, viz: "Anyone paying, or whose 
parents pay, l?30 school taxes per year, shall not pay any other tuition 
fee for the period of four years than the $5 matriculation fee." This 
seems to be very unjustly liberal to the rich man's son or daughter. 
The charter also says that the regents shall purchase the text-books, 
and shall furnish them to the students at cost. For several years the 
board seemed to be anxious to carry out this provision in good faith, 
but finally it became evident that it was impracticable to do so, and 
the attempt was therefore discontinued. The regents may also 
donate text-books, and on a two-thirds' vote may give financial aid to 



* Catalogues 1872 and 18T3. However, I do not find any record that the mle was 
enforced, still it may have been. 

*» Catalogues 1877-1879. This fee was collected. Since September, 1901 , an inci- 
dental fee of $3 per semester has been imposed on students resident in Nebraska, 
and $10 per semester on those from other States. Whether these fees are to be 
permanent or not is yet uncertain. 
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worthy students wlio shall give security to repay the Stace in five 
years. No attempt has ever been made to act under this authority* 
further than at one time to open some unused rooms in University 
Hall to students for self-boarding, and, just after the grasshopper 
years of 1874 and 1875, to rent one or two buildings and sublet them 
to the students at a nominal fee. The funds of the university have 
usually been too straitened to allow any such aid to be given, even 
had it been thought wise to do so. 

COEDUCATION. 

"Age, sex, color, or nationality shall not debar from its privileges'* 
are the words of the charter, yet it adds, *'but provision for the edu- 
cation of females apart from males, in separate apartments or build- 
ings, shall be made; provided, however, that persons of different 
sexes, of the same proficiency of study, may attend the regular col- 
lege lectures together." The Kansas charter uses still stronger lan- 
guage, and in both cases the expectation seems to have been that the 
sexes would be educated apart. However, with Chancellor Benton's 
selection by the regents all probability that any effort would be made 
to meet the conservative feeling on the subject ended, for he came 
from institutions in which coeducation had prevailed, and inaugurated 
that system here from the very beginning. No serious demand has 
ever been made that this clause should be carried into effect. How 
coeducation has worked in practice will be treated under a separate 
heading. 

THE FIRST FACULTY. 

On the 3d day of June a committee, consisting of Regents C. S. 
Chase, State Superintendent S. D. Beals, and Rev. D. R. Dungan, 
was appointed to secure the names of persons suitable for chancellor,* 
and on January 6, 1871, A. R. Benton ^ was elected on the second 
ballot, II. S. Tapping, J. D. Butler, E. B. Fairfield, and A. Burns 
each receiving one vote on the first ballot. The chancellor's salary 
was fixed at $5,000, but at the April meeting it was reduced to $4,000. 
The salaries of the professors were made $2,000 each. 

The first faculty was elected April 4, 1871: Ancient languages, 
A. H. Manley; mathematics, H. E. Hitchcock; English literature, Rev. 
O. C. Dake; natural sciences. Rev. Samuel Aughey. 

Rev. H. W. Kuhns was first elected to the chair of the natural sci- 
ences, but declined in favor of Rev. S. Aughey. Professor Hitchcock 
declined at first, but was reelected in December, 1871, and accepted, 
commencing work in the fall of 1872. In June, 1871, George E. Church 
was elected tutor at a salary of $1,000. The chair of agriculture was 
filled in September, 1871, by the election of S. R. Thompson, who, 
however, was not to enter upon his duties till the following fall. 

•Proceedings of Board of Regents, September 22, 1869. ^ Ibid, January 6, 1871. 
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Work commenced September 6, 1871, with about "ninety students 
enrolled during the first week,"* most of them, of course, in the pre- 
paratory department and from the town of Lincohi. 

Chancellor A. R. Benton^* was born on the 1st of October, 1822. 
His early years were spent on the farm and in teaching in country 
schools. At the age of about 20 he entered Bethany College, Vir- 
ginia, where he graduated in 1847. In 1854-55 he studied Hebrew 
under Dr. Conant, at Rochester University, New York. From 1855 
to 1861 he was the professor of ancient languages at the Northwestern 
Christian University, now Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind., and from 
1861 to 1867 its president. From 1867 to 1871 he taught at Alliance, 
Ohio. Chancellor Benton is known for his agreeable manners, gen- 
tlemanly bearing, and general scholarship. However, he preferred 
the life of the student to the active work of the chancellorship, and it 
may be said, without any disparagement of his worth and ability, that 
lie was better fitted for the class room than for combating the world. 
His administration w^as careful, conservative, and in harmony with 
the old rather than with the new ideas of education. The growth of 
the university in numbers during his chancelloi'ship was gradual and, 
taking all circumstances into consideration, satisfactory. His course 
was safe, but not one that would have put the university on the road 
to the most rapid development or have been especially marked by the 
incorporation of new ideas and more aggressive methods. A little 
incident illustrates well his character: 

An instructor was needed in chemistry, and as the funds were low, 
Chancellor Benton offered to pay $500 if the university would pay 
the same amount. The offer was accepted, and the first departmental 
assistant, G. E. Bailey, was employed. Chancellor Benton was gener- 
ally held in high esteem by his fellow-laborers and almost universally 
liked by the student body, but with business men he was less popu- 
lar. During the five years of his administration the number of stu- 
dents increased from 130 the first year to over 200 in 1876, the j'ear 
of his resignation, the number in the regular college classes growing 
proportionately still faster. 

Prof. Samuel Aughey, one of his colaborei*s, has spoken of him as 
follows:^ 

He shone in the recitation room, and especially in those departments that repre- 
sented the different chairs that he filled. In fact, so varied was his scholarship 
that he was eqnally at home in almost every department of college work. He 
made every object Inminons by the clearness of his analysis. In popular address, 
^hen nsing manuscript he rarely did himself justice, but his productions uni- 
formly read remarkably well. When, however, he dispensed with a manuscript 

* Annual Report of State Superintendent, December, 1871. 
^Nebraska, li371, by A. C. Edmonds. 

^^ Charter day address, *' The ideas and the men that created the University of 
I^ebraska," February 15, 1881. 
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he spoke with rare eloquence and power. To me the most remarkable feature of 
his lectures was their accuracy, elegance, and clearness. Nothing slovenly ever 
appeared from his tongue or pen. I never knew a man so entirely free from 
exaggeration. No fact or statement was ever colored by him. Every member of 
the faculty, every citizen who formed his acquaintance, at once trusted implicitly 
every word that he uttered. Neat in person, pure in thought, clear in intellect, 
studious in life, courteous to a remarkable degree, the charm of the social circle, 
he was a model Christian, scholar, and gentleman. 

Prof. Samuel Aughey brought with him a good reputation for 
ability and acquirements in the scientific field. His hold on the peo- 
ple of the State for many years was great, and as he was constantlj^ 
mingling with them, he did much to give strength to the universitj^ 
by making it known to the people. Professor Aughey'' was born of 
a Huguenot family in Pennsylvania in 1831. He was educated at 
Pennsylvania College, graduating in 1856. Though he afterwards 
took a theological course at Gettysburg, the bent of his mind led 
him to give a large part of his time to the study of the sciences, 
geology and botany especially. From 1867 to 1871 his time was prin- 
cipally given to work for the Smithsonian Institution, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Henry. Later he was one of the commissioners to 
study the subject of irrigation on the jilains. In 1882 he became 
Territorial geologist for Wyoming. 

Professor Aughey's main service to the university was in giving it, 
in its early days, strength with the people. However, his work for 
the university was valuable, and could ill have been spared at that 
time. 

Professor Hitchcock came from Knox College, Galesburg, 111. He 
graduated there in 1846, and soon afterwards became professor of 
mathematics, a position he held until called to the same chair in the 
University of Nebraska in 1872. He remained at the liead of the 
department until 1893, when he was created professor emeritus, and 
given half salary and half work. His connection with the university 
was finally severed two years later, after serving for nearly a quarter 
of a century. Professor Hitchcock was accurate, systematic, and 
always at his post. He commanded most completely the respect of 
the students, and was well versed in the literature of mathematics. 
At a ripe old age Professor Hitchcock is now living in California, 
remembered with respect by all who knew him. 

Of this first faculty it may be said in general that although not men 
of genius, they were all good workers and fully abreast with the devel- 
opment of the young State, and better prepared, perhaps, to do the 
work then needed than men of more brilliancy and more erudition 
would have been. Since then new men coming from Harvard, Yale, 
Hopkins, and various European universities are guiding the institu- 
tion into quite other waters. 



* Nebraska, 1871, Dy A. C Edmonds. 
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SUCCEEDING ADMINISTRATIONS. 

The university has had short administrations tlius far in its history. 
In 1876 Chancellor E. B. Fairfield succeeded Chancellor Benton, but 
after six years of service resigned to reenter the ministry. Chan- 
cellor Fairfield was a man of great energy and force, and inclined to 
pursue a very aggressive policy. Before entering upon his work in 
Nebraska he had been engaged in the ministry and in education, hav- 
ing served for some time as the president of Hillsdale College, Michi- 
gan. He had also been lieutenant-governor of the same State. In 
this latter position he had gained political experience and knowledge 
of parliamentary rules, which came in good play in the work he had 
to do here. As a public speaker he had few peers in the State and 
scarcely any superiors. This power brought him into close contact 
with the people, for he was ready to speak on all public questions of 
the day. Chancellor Fairfield, however, was imbued with the old 
ideas in educational methods; hence he continued the conservative 
policy of his predecessor. The development was slow and along the 
old lines. Had he been impressed with the newer views of education 
the movement would have been very rapid, for few men surpassed him 
in keenness and energy. It seems strange that a man so i)rogressive 
as he was on all social and moral questions should have clung to tra- 
ditional educational principles as he did. However, it must be said 
for him that the men he chose for positions in the faculty were in 
general young and progressive men from Germany and Harvard. 
Unfortunately for his administration, there was a gradual growth of 
a division in the faculty. This incompatibility of tempers was height- 
ened by differences in religious beliefs and educational principles. 
The struggle culminated in 1882, when it was closed by resignations, 
removals, and a general reorganization of the faculty. On the whole, 
unbiased history will grant that the administration canned the uni- 
versity forward and helped in its development, but it will also affirm 
that there was too great educational conservatism. For the final dis- 
aster no apportionment of responsibility can be made which would be 
considered just by the friends of the respective contestants. All were 
able and all have played a prominent part elsewhei*e since that time 
in education or in politics. Chancellor Fairfield served as United 
States consul at Lyon, France, from 1889 to 1894. He now resides 
at Mansfield, Ohio, in dignified retirement, having resigned the pas- 
torate of the Congregational Church there on account of advancing 
age. He was a man loved by his friends and hated by his enemies, a 
man strong and determined, ambitious and successful. 

From 1882 to 1884 Professor Hitchcock was the acting chancellor. 
His modest and retiring character determined the nature of his 
administration. Naturally, it was a faculty administration, with 
Professor Hitchcock as its spokesman. As would be expected, a con- 
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servatiye policy was pursued; but, on the whole, progress was marked. 
At this time several strong men, men who have been dominant from 
that time to the present, were brought into the faculty. Perhaps no 
one characteristic stands out sharply marked, unless it be the strength 
shown in choosing men for the gro^ving and changing faculty. 

The four yeara from 1884 to 1888 were years of great development 
in some directions, but also years of unrest within the university. 
Chancellor I. J. Manatt was able and scholarly. He also deserves 
the highest praise for the care and good judgment he displayed in 
choosing men for positions in the faculty. He knew well what a uni- 
versity should be, and appreciated the men who could develop scholar- 
ship and the higher education. He was also the first to appreciate 
the necessity of coordinating the public schools with the university, 
and brought about a fair articulation. 

Chancellor Manatt has had an exceedingly strong career since leav- 
ing Nebraska in politics, in education, and in letters. For some years 
he was consul at Athens, then professor of Greek at Brown, as well as 
editor of some able works on Greek and Greek history. Scholarship 
made a distinct growth during this period, the standards both for 
entrance and graduation being materially advanced. On the other 
hand, the increase in numbers was very slight compared with the 
growth in the population of the State during the same time. 

From 1888 to 1891 Professor Bessey was acting chancellor. In 
fact, it was a reverting again to faculty government, for Professor 
Bessey consulted with the faculty on practically every question that 
came up for solution. These years of democracy were years pregnant 
with great things for the future of the university. In reading over 
the minutes of the faculty and the records of the regents, one is 
impressed with the fact that never before nor since in the same 
length of time have so many new ideas and plans been brought forth 
as during these years. To be sure, many, possibly most, of these 
ideas had to wait for later years for their fruition, but at this time 
we find them in embryo. To note only a few of the suggestions that 
were made, we may cite the beginning of the law school, the drop- 
ping of the preparatory school, the arranging for physical culture, the 
organization of courses in mechanical engineering, the formation of a 
course in pedagogy, the arranging of farmers' institutes, the estab- 
lishment of substations for arboricultural experiments, the providing 
for mechanic arts courses, the beginning of the summer school, and 
the formation of plans for electrical engineering. In addition some- 
thing was done looking toward the elevation of the standard and the 
extension of the graduate work. In studying the subject, however, 
one is just as strongly impressed with the fact that system was lack- 
ing. Ideas were present, but organization was wanting. The con- 
clusion seems to be fair that democracy in universities, as well as in 

5098—02 3 
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the State, needs to be supplemented in administration by the cen- 
tralization of power — many minds for legislation, one for action. Of 
course, much time was spent — much of it seemingly wasted— in fac- 
ulty discussions, since all questions had to pass through this hopper; 
but the results seem to have more than compensated. Happily the 
time was ripe for a great forward movement, and more happily still 
the right man for the work to be done stepped into the place in June, 
1891, when James H. Canfield was made chancellor. Chancellor Can- 
field came to the place ripe foi* the work. He had studied and prac- 
ticed law; he had directed the work of hundreds of men in railroad 
construction; he had been at the head of the department of history in 
the Kansas State University for several years; he had been president 
of the National Educational Association; hence was well known by 
the educators of the country. In addition to this preparation, he pos- 
sessed a powerful personality and an energy that was the marvel of 
all who knew him. 

The unorganized material for a great university existed in the 
State, both in the faculty and the general conditions. Chancellor 
Canfield put all into the fiery furnace of his enthusiasm, and in four 
years brought forth results that w^ere simply amazing. As has been 
said, the conditions were ready for this great work; but it should also 
be noted that Chancellor Canfield was able to fuse the heterogeneous 
elements into one great whole. To give a single illustration: In 1891, 
when he came, there were 513 students enrolled, while in the last 
year of his administration 1,550 names appeared on the calendar. 

The following extract from Chancellor Canfield's letter to Professor 
Bessey, of May 20, 1891, will give a good insight into his educational 
ideas and desires: 

A State university is an integral part of the great public-school system. It 
belongs to the people, and to the whole people. * * * It is to minister to the 
needs of the greatest number. Therefore it can not by any forced process be 
lifted to an ideal position out of touch with the primary and secondary schools 
and their pupils. It can advance only as there is general improvement in the 
public schools of the State. But it must lead in this advancement. It must 
quicken and inspire the entire school system. The chancellor of the university 
has fourfold relations: To the regents, to the faculty, to the students, and to the 
people. 

To the regents he must be the one who wisely yet vigorously executes their 
plans, who sees that every man is well placed and that every dollar is well spent. 
* * * He is to keep the board in touch with every person and every interest 
and every condition; but only in touch, not burdened thereby. To the taculty he 
is the one who makes possible uninterrupted attention to the work of investiga- 
tion and instruction; who sees that every one has the greatest equality in right 
of way and all reasonable assistance in running his race; who prevents friction 
and removes misunderstandings; * * * and who possesses wisdom, energy, 
and tact— the three conditions precedent to successful leadership. 

To the students he is the father of the university family, the one who has a broad 
outlook both within and without the institution, and who has had both experi- 
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ence and observation as to men and affairs, and therefore is a wise counselor, 
who has forgotten neither his youth nor his blunders, and therefore has the 
jxatience of a true friend; who is open and approachable, thoughtful and con- 
siderate, more willing to close his eyes at times than to be always making an 
"issue/' yet with a constantly firm though light touch on the reins. 

To the people he is a man who breaks bread with them under their own roofs 
without regard to social distinction or condition; who listens to their suggestions 
and studies their needs, and is constantly planning to meet both as far as in him 
lies; who reports to them, face to face, the work accomplished either by the 
institution or by some son or daughter; who devises ways of exciting their 
interest and securing their patronage or drawing them from mere indifference to 
active cooperation; who feels himself to be their "hired man** in a peculiar 
sense of the words and accountable to them for a proper use of the power they 
have intrusted to him.** 

At a later date he gave his ideas in regard to the difference between 
a college and a university in these words, in part : 

A certain fixity and rigidity in the one — a larger liberty and greater independence 
in the other. * * * The one has a fixed curriculum, the other gifants wide 
latitude in the choice of courses; the one controls, the other inspires and guides. 

When asked in regard to his politics, liis answer was: *'My entire 
political creed, my entire political activity, can be summed up in a 
single sentence: *A thousand students in the State university in 1895; 
2,000 in 1900.' I think you will understand me." In fact, the num- 
ber in 1900 reached 2,209. Chancellor Canfield's work was meritorious 
in every direction; but there was one field in which the results 
achieved were especially remarkable. To him more than to any other 
one man, perhaps more than to all other men, was due the bringing 
of the people and the university into touch and sympathy. The 
univei'sity was not known by many and was appreciated by fewer when 
he came. When he left it was the pride of the State as a whole. 
His idea was that the university constituted only the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth grades of the public schools. So thor- 
oughly did he impress this view upon the people of the State that it 
became and remains the common view. The result was that the grad- 
uate of the high school felt he had not yet finished his work, but must 
turn to the university to round out his education. In general, these 
four years constituted a period of growth in all directions. Organiza- 
tion was perfected, articulation with the State was secured, standards 
within were raised, and the field was enlarged. The plans w^hich had 
been outlined by the faculty between 1888 and 1891 were in general put 
into operation. It would not do to say that all this was accomplished 
without any friction. Some conservatives thought anarchy was being 
introduced because of the rapidity of change. In some cases enemies 
were made of politicians, who feared the emphasis that was placed on 
the rights of the people In different papers appeared the charge, 
after the address of Rev. Mr. Herron, that the chancellor himself was 

•Letter of May 20, 1891, to Professor Bessey. 
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impregnated with the socialistic ideas of that gentleman, But on the 
whole, both within the university and without, there was sincere regret 
when it was known that Chancellor Canfield had decided to leave for 
the Ohio State University. It is believed that the resolutions of the 
regents express the sentiments of nearly all the people of the State 
when they say: 

Whereas the nnconditional resignation of Dr. James H. Canfield as chancellor 
of the University of Nebraska has left the acceptance of his resignation no longer 
a matter of discretion, 

Be it therefore resolved, That in thns acquiescing in the inevitable the board of 
regents of said university do so reluctantly and with unaffected regret. 

That no institution of l«mrning has ever had a more vigilant, diligent, and enthu- 
siastic executive than Dr Canfield, nor does it seem to us one of more command- 
ing and varied abilities. That of the long catalogue of native qualities and 
acquired accomplishments which make him what he is we scarce know which 
most to admire, the far-seeing wisdom which shaped his i)olicies, the zeal and 
vehemence with which his objects were pursued, the adroitness with which com- 
plications were avoided and difficulties overcome, or the lofty motive, the impar- 
tial justice, the courageous, almost relentless adherence to duty which appear to 
have inspired his every act. 

That in acknowledging Dr. Canfield's dominating influence with the board we 
wish further to attest that it has been a pleasure and a privilege to cooperate with 
him in the large and noble plans which his wisdom has suggested and his labors 
have matured, and if, as servants of the State, we have displayed any quality 
which has seemed to justify the expectations and confidence reposed in us we 
believe that quality has been the sagacity to discern the wishes of our chancellor 
and the disposition neither to thwart nor embarrass him in bringing those wishes 
to a happy issue. 

That in bidding good-bye to Dr. Canfield the board of regents desire to thank 
him for the work he has done for us, for so much of his life as he has vouchsafed 
to pass among us, for the inspiration which that life as an object lesson has been 
to us and our children, and as God has blessed his labors here so may He bless 
them always and everywhere.* 

The seven years, 1888-1895, under the direction of Professor Bessey 
and Chancellor Canfield transformed the university. At the begin- 
ning of that period the attendance was small and the curriculum con- 
fined to a narrow circle of studies. At the close it could well be 
called a university, the numbers and the wide outlook both justify- 
ing the name. The main result, however, was the creation of an 
enthusiasm for the higher education. In towns where before there 
had been no thought on the part of any that a college education was 
within their reach, it was now the common aspiration. Neither was 
this ambition confined to the homes of the educated; it was univer- 
sal in its extent. The atmosphere seemed charged with educational 
electricity, and the best of it is that it was dynamic in character and 
is propagating itself with increasing power. 

In 1899 the university again finds itself under the guidance of Pro- 
fessor Bessey, who, much against his desires, has accepted the acting 



' From regents* minutes of June 12, 1895. 
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chancellorship. During the years from 1895 to 1899 Chancellor 
George E. MacLean guided the destinies of the institution. He 
brouglit with him a reputation for accurate and extended scholarship. 
He had already edited and published important works in Eng- 
lish. His travels in Europe had been wide, and his study, both in 
England and on the continent, extended. Chancellor MacLean is a 
master of English in speech and writing. His public addresses are 
marked by readiness and fluency. He had also had experience in the 
pulpit, as well as on the platform and in the cl^ss room. This wide 
preparation and training was put at the service of the university. 
When he resigned in June, 1899, to accept a call to the presidency of 
Iowa State University, the students had increased to 1,946, while the 
expansion in other directions had kept pace with the increase in the 
number of students. Especially had there been development along 
the line of agricultural interests. Plans in regard to a dairy school, 
an agricultural school, and a mechanic arts school, which were very 
immature when he came, were perfected. Perhaps the greatest 
achievement of his administration was in securing from the legislature 
of 1899 an increase in the tax rate from three-eighths of a mill to 1 
mill on the dollar of valuation. In general, it may be said that the 
progress which had been so marked in the preceding administrations 
continued, and the outlook at the end of the administration is bright 
for further advancement. The above remark is justified by a decid- 
edly increased enrollment at the opening of the fall semester of 1899. 
But we are still too near this administration to estimate impartially 
its work, so this privilege will be left to some future historian of the 
University of Nebraska. 

August 1, 1900, Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews entered upon the duties 
of chancellor, to which place he was called by the regents in June, 
1900. 

FUNDS. 

The State tax has thus far been the chief source of revenue. In the 
law of 1869, incorporating the university, a tax of 1 mill on the dol- 
lar of assessed valuation was levied for the support of the institution. 
This, tax was reduced in 1871 to one-fourth of a mill, but as this 
reduction made the income so small that the university could not live 
on it the legislature of 1877 increased the rate to three-eighths of a 
mill, at which per cent it remained until 1899, when the tax was 
restored again to the original mill on the dollar. 

Nebraska received by the act of Congress of July 2, 1862, 90,000 
acres of land for the support of an agricultural college, while by 
the enabling act of 1864, 46,080 acres of land were granted for the 
support of a State university. As we have already seen, these two 
schools are united under one management in Nebraska, and the funds 
have been controlled by the board of regents under the authority of 
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the same act. Tuition, if it should be charged, aud matriculation 
fees, together with any gifts of lands or money, constitute the remain- 
ing sources of possible income. 

Gifts and donations to the university have npt been numerous, and 
for many years there were none except of books for the library. The 
first gift of real estate was made by Mr. J. H. Prickett and wife. A 
farm of 160 acres in Red Willow County was deeded by them to the 
university, and marks the beginning of what it is hoped may be a 
long series of such donations. Perhaps the most valuable gifts have 
come through the generosity and interest of Regent Charles H. Mor- 
rill. In 1897 he paid the expenses of a geological expedition into the 
'* bad lands" of Nebraska and South Dakota. This research work 
has been continued since then and has resulted in the Morrill geolog- 
ical collection. In 1898 he supplemented this good work by purchas- 
ing valuable collections at the Trans-Mississippi Exposition and pre- 
senting them to the university. The most recent gift was made by 
Hon. W. J. Bryan, who has provided a fund of 1250, the income of 
which is to be used as a prize for the best essay upon the science of 
government. These are small beginnings, but perhaps they may bear 
fruit in the future in the way of larger gifts. 

THE LANDS. 

On the whole, the school lands in Nebraska have been compara- 
tively well managed. The constitution of 1875, formed before any 
large number of sales had been made, provided that no educational 
lands should ever be disposed of at a less price than l>7 per acre. All 
educational lands are managed under the same law. This fact has 
lessened somewhat the endowment which might otherwise have been 
realized out of the sale of those belonging to the university and the 
agricultural college in two ways: (1) The common school lands, con- 
sisting of sections 16 and 36, are good or bad, as it may happen, while 
all those acquired by the university were selected; hence on the aver- 
age much more valuable; (2) the total amount of common school 
lands was so great that the public sentiment would not allow its reten- 
tion by the State unsold. On the other hand, there would probably 
have been no such objection to holding the comparatively small 
amount belonging to the univei'sity. The policy, therefore, should 
have been to manage the lands under distinct laws, with a much 
higher minimum valuation on those destined for the support of the 
university. The law provides for a board of five commissioners, con- 
sisting of the governor, secretary of state, attorney-general, and the 
commissioner of public lands and buildings, who shall have control of 
the leasing and sale of all educational and school lands in the State. 
The lands are to be appraised in tracts of not more than 40 acres if 
prairie, nor 10 acres if timber. They are then to be sold to the highest 
bidder, provided that no one person or corporation can purchase more 
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than 640 acres, and provided also that none shall be sold at a less 
price than $7 per acre. One-tenth must be paid in hand and the bal- 
ance at the option of the purchaser within twenty years, with interest 
on the deferred payments at the rate of 6 per cent, payable semi- 
annually. All lands not sold when appraised as above are subject to 
lease for twenty-five years at a rental of 6 per cent per annum of the 
appraised value, subject to reappraisement every five years. No per- 
son can lease over 640 acres. Any lessee of any educational lands 
may apply for its appraisement for purposes of sale at any time, hav- 
ing then the right to purchase it at the appraised value, which, of 
course, must be $7 per acre or over. The money received from the 
sale of these lands is to become a part of the permanent university, 
agricultural college, normal or common school fund, as it may origi- 
nate from lands set aside for these purposes, respectively. The 
income from the rent of these lands or from the interest on deferred 
payments goes into the temporary fund.* 

Several years elapsed before the university and agricultural col- 
lege lands were selected, and in the meantime the settlement of the 
State was so rapid that much of the best land in the eastern part of 
the State was taken. The agricultural college and university lands 
are located largely in the northeastern and southwestern parts of the 
State. The agricultural college lands are found in the counties of 
Burt, Cedar, Cuming, Dakota. Dixon, Knox, Pierce, and Wayne; the 
university lands in Antelope, Cedar, Dakota, Dixon, Holt, Knox, 
Madison, Nuckolls, Pierce, and Webster counties. Various attempts 
have been made, both by legal enactment and by constitutional pro- 
vision, to have the minimum price of the lands increased, but the 
movement has always failed, mainly on account of the popular desire 
to attract settlers to the State by the offer of cheap lands. The same 
feeling has prevented the entire withdrawal of the lands from market 
for a series of years at least, in order that the schools might receive 
the unearned incremeni of value. The policy of leasing the lands for 
a number of years has had many strong advocates, but those who 
think only of the present have ever been in a majority, and have 
defeated all movements in that direction. The day is now past when 
much can be done, as about half of the lands are already sold, and of 
the other half practically all are under contract of lease, which gives 
the lessee the right to purchase. The result will be that the lands 
will all pass out of the hands of the State at a fraction above the 
minimum price. The total endowment, therefore, from both the 
university and agricultural college lands can never greatly, if at all, 
exceed 11,000,000. This has been regarded by the average Western 
legislator as a magnificent endowment; in fact, the regents and even 
some of the professors speak of it in the same terms. Finally, when 



' This fund can only be used for educational purposes and after an appropria- 
tion by the legislature, except in the case of the common-school fund. 
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it is too late to accomplish anything, some of the best legislators 
begin to realize that such an endowment for a university which 
aspires to keep pace with Wisconsin or Michigan, to say nothing of 
Cornell, Columbia, Harvard, Hopkins, California, or Stanford, is 
insignificant and only a drop in the bucket compared with its needs. 
The following table shows the condition of the lands and the funds 
derived therefrom, December, 1888, and December, 1898, respectively: 

University and Agricultural College lands. 



1888. 



Agricultural lands: 

Located (total) 

Underlease 

Under contract of sale. 

Deeded 

Vacant 

University lands: 

Located (total) 

Underlease 

Under contract of sale. 

Deeded 

Vacant 



1898. 



Acres. 


Acres. 


90,150.23 


89,148.60 


44,260.91 


11,688.42 


44,052.57 


' 68,629.84 


1,166.76 


8,790.34 


680 


40 


46,426.08 


46,426.06 


21,285.82 


14,314.48 


21,008.60 


24,63L14 


1,811.66 


6,193.26 


1,160 


387.20 



Biennial income from lands. 



Agricultural lands: 

Prom leases 

From interest on sales 
From investment 

University lands: 

From leases 

From interest on sales 
From investment 



1888. 



$13,132.70 

33,523.18 

3,000.00 

7,362.94 

16,862.10 

3,180.00 



1898. 



$9,661.81 

69,132.24 

3,856.00 

7,921.84 

26,497.23 

3,199.76 



The maximum income has not yet been reached, but the limit will 
probably never go much above $60,000 per annum. The following 
statistics give the total income for each biennium from the beginning 
to the present, and the sources from which it, has been derived : 

1868-1869. Sale of lots in Lincoln (approximately) _ $152,000.00 

1868-1870. State tax(l mill) 26,436.74 

1870-1872. Statetax(l mill) 50,998.65 

1873-1874. State tax (one-f onrth mill) $31 , 885. 70 

Land 126.76 

Interest on loan 2,280.00 

34, 292. 46 

1874-1876. State tax (one-fourth mill) 38,739.18 

Land 101.72 

Interest on loan 720.00 

39, 560. 85 

1876-1878. State tax (one-fourth mill) 40, 314. 39 

University lands _ 709. 53 

Library fund (matriculation) 1, 096. 31 

^2 120 23 

1878-1880. State tax (three-eighths mill) 52, 031 . 36 

University lands 4, 789. 37 

Library fund 394.20 

57, 214. 93 
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1880-1882. Statetax $70,307.20 

University lands 5,978.84 

Agricnltnral College lands 2,137.07 

Library fnnd 695.00 

^jg Jig H 

1882-1884. Statetax 76,434.71 

University lands 15,943.84 

Agricultural lands 13,343.97 

Libraryfnnd 1,440.00 

' — 107,164.52 

"884-1886. Statetax 91,323.91 

University lands 18,771.62 

Agricnltnral lands 41,313.36 

Interest on bonds. 1 2, 955. 95 

Libraryfnnd 1,165.00 

155 529 84 

1886-1888. Statetax _ 101,179.74 

University lands 18,652.98 

Agricnltnral lands 37.650.93 

Interest on bonds 2, 670. 00 

Libraryfnnd 1,435.00 

General fund 15,000.00 

185,588.65 

1888-1890. State tax (three-eighths mill) 129,431.44 

University lands 22,09^.90 

Agricultural lands 49, 066. 54 

Interest on bonds 5, 890. 00 

Library 1,671.21 

Morrill fund 31,000.00 

Hatch Experiment Station fund _ 30,000.00 

Total income 269,155.12 

Total appropriation 241,500.00 

1890-1892. State tax (three-eighths mill) 128,039.46 

University lands 21,239.97 

Agricultural lands 56,412.92 

Interest on bonds _ 8, 840. 00 

Fees— library fund, etc - 7,077.00 

Morrill fund 35,000.00 

Hatch fund _ 30,000.00 

Total income 286,609.37 

Total appropriation 315, 727. 00 

1892-1894. Statetax (three-eighths mill) 145,045.38 

University lands 16,957.62 

Agricultural lands 40,917.57 

Interest on bonds 7, 468. 43 

Fees— library fund, etc 7,024.35 

Morrillfund 39,000.00 

Hatch fund 30,000.00 

Total income 286,414.35 

Total appropriation 307,374.35 
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1894-1896. State tax (three-eighths mill) $126, 028. 66 

University lands 14,323.47 

Agricultural lands 41,689.17 

Interest on bonds 8,088.02 

Fees— library , etc - - 23,624.19 

Morrill fnnd 43,000.00 

Hatch fund 30,000.00 

Total income ^ 286,747.51 

' Total appropriation 416,770.19 

189^-1898. State tax (three-eighths mill) 134, 787. (54 

University lands 34, 419. 07 

Agricultural lands 69, 744. 05 

Interest on Iwnds 7, 995. 39 

Fees— library, etc 28,007.18 

Morrill fund. -... 47,000.00 

Hatch fund - -.. 30,000.00 

Total income 351,953.33 

Total appropriation 379,500.00 

1898-1900.* State tax (1899— 1 mill) 150,000.00 

State tax (1900— 1 mill) 152,000.00 

University lands 36,000.00 

Agricultural lands 75,000.00 

Interest on bonds 8,000.00 

Fees— library, etc 32,000.00 

Morrill fund .. _ _ 50,000.00 

Hatch fund ... - 30,000.00 

Total income 533,000.00 

Total appropriation 496,000.00 

In the years when the appropriations exceeded the revenue the legis- 
lature appropriated a lump sum out of the general fund for buildings, 
an,d in one or two eases to aid in the ordinary running expenses of the 
university. 

Total income of the university, 1871-1899, and approximate expendi- 
tures, with expenditures for 1899-1901, and estimated revenue for the 
same time : 

Total income from tax, 1869-1899 $1,242,984.11 

Total income' from lands, 1869-1899 570,317.06 

Interest paid by State on loan to it, 1869-70 3,000.00 

Total income from fees 73,629.44 

Sale of lots in Lincoln 152,000.00 

From State, tax lands, etc _ 1,968,301.17 

From State, general fund 197, 595. 35 

Total from State 2,165,896.52 

United States, Mon-ill fund 245,000.00 

United States, Hatch fund 180,000.00 

Total income 2, 590, 896. 52 

Appropriation, 1899-1901 496,000.00 

Total 1869-1901 3,086,896.52 

* Estimated. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE. 

The industrial college of to-day is an evolution. There seem to be 
two fairly well marked periods in its development, with the yea,Y 1889 
marking the transition. Section 11 of the act locating the capital at 
Lincoln reads as follows: 

Section 11, The State University and State Agricultural College shall be united 
in one educational institution and shall be located upon a reservation selected by 
said commissioners in said Lincoln, and the necessary buildings shall be erected 
thereon as soon as funds can be secured by the sale of lands donated to the State 
for that purpose, or from other sources.* 

• The act of the legislature of 1869, which provided for organizing the 
university, established six departments, namely: 

First, a college of ancient and modem literature, mathematics and the natural 
sciences; second, a college of agriculture: third, a college of law; fourth, a college 
of medicine; fifth, a college of practical science, civil engineering, and mechanics; 
sixth, a college of fine arts.'* 

Section 10 of this act reads as follows : 

Section 10. The governor shall set apart two sections of any agricultural col- 
lege land or saline land belonging to the State, and shall notify the State land 
commissioner of such reservation, for the purpose of a model farm, as a part of the 
college of agriculture, and such land so set apart shall not be disposed of for any 
other purpose. '^ 

A new constitution was adopted by the State in 1875. Under it sev- 
eral changes were made in the provisions regarding the government 
and organization of the university. In 1877 the legislature made vari- 
ous changes in the charter, and section 521 1 of the Compiled Statutes 
of Nebraska interests us in this connection. It reads in these words: 

Section 5211. The university may embrace five departments, to wit: First a 
college of literature, science, and art; second, an industrial college, embracing 
agriculture, practical science, civil engineering, and the mechanic arts: third, a 
college of law; fourth, a college of medicine; fifth, a college of the fine arts.* 

These sections contain the main provisions out of which the experi- 
mental farm and the industrial college in its various departments have 
developed. The two sections of land were selected from the State 
saline lands in 1872; these were exchanged in 1874 for an imi)roved 
farm of 320 acres, 2 miles northeast of the universit}^ campus. In the 
fall of tnat year the agricultural college was opened to st udents. The 
act of 1862 defines the purpose and scope of the land grant as follows- 

The leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic arts in such manner as the legislatures of 
the States may, respectively, prescribe in order to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions of life 

•Laws of 1867, p. 52. ' Laws of 1869 p. 172. 

*» Statutes at Large, 1869, February 15. ^Compiled Statutes of Nebraska 1895. 
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For many years the agricultural college established under these 
acts was a source of weakness to the university. Its management 
was criticised, and it must l>e confessed its results were meager. In 
the early years a very narrow intei-pretation was placed upon the 
8C0i)e of work that might be undertaken. Instead of developing, or 
even attempting to develop, an industrial college the entire attention 
was given to building up agiicultural courses. It was assumed that 
since this was almost purely an agricultural State its citizens wished 
and needed a purely agricultural education. It must be admitted 
that the difficulties were great and that perhaps failure would have 
been the reward of anyone under the conditions of the seventies. 
Industrial education was in its infancy everywhere. Experimentation 
was necessary, and time only could give true success. Yet when this 
admission is made it still remains true that crudity marked many of 
the early efforts. Tradition and college records hand down many 
illustrations of the truth of this statement. A valuable herd of stock- 
breeding cattle was purchased. To find a yoke of bulls from such a 
herd yoked to a plow till one of them falls dead in the furrow makes 
one doubt the judgment of those who were guiding the farm experi- 
ments. In one of the catalogues one may read "Resolved, that it 
shall be required of all students graduating in the agricultural course 
that they shall have a practical acquaintance with agriculture." 
Again, " labor on the farm is designed to be educational in its nature." 
One can not keep his thoughts from turning to "Squeers" when he 
reads such passages. In another catalogue it was announced that 
'' at the farm the students can find a pleasant home, far enough from 
the city to be out of the way of its temptation to idleness and woree." 
Evidently the true university idea was not very completely developed 
in the mind of the writer. 

Again, failure came because it was assumed there was a need and 
a demand for a purely agricultural education. It was forgotten that 
the methods of farming in the State were of the very crudest and 
such as pertained to the opening up of a virgin soil. The whole sys- 
tem of culture was extensive. Training in farm methods is an auxil- 
iary of intensive culture; hence the plans proposed — perhaps any 
plans that could have been proposed — were unfitted to the times and 
the conditions. Even experiments in regard to plant and animal 
adaptability to the new environment were neglected or almost unfore- 
seen. Here again we must notice that even had such work been 
undertaken, the farmers of the State were in general too poor to have 
taken advantage of any discoveries made. Besides, the resources of 
the university were too limited to have done much in such expeiimen- 
tation. In fine, it seems as if we were almost driven to the conclusion 
that failure was the necessary result of the first endeavors, and that 
success could only come with a change of conditions and as the out- 
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come of a series of unsuccessful attempts. After 1884, with the com- 
ing of Professor Bessey, a gradual improvement may be noted, but it 
was not till 1880 that the foundations were laid for a stronger life. 
Even now (1899) it must be conceded that success has been achieved 
in only a few lines. The amount of money used is disproportionate 
to actual achievements. Yet the criticism must ever be tempered by 
the consideration that there is no blazed road to follow. All are work- 
ing in a forest that has few paths yet marked out. More than once 
the university's progress and safety even have been menaced by the 
seeming and in fact actual failure of its agricultural and industrial 
side. An attempt was made in 1885 to separate the two colleges and 
• to remove the agricultural college to some other place. This movement 
was renewed in 1889, and probably failed of realization only from the 
fact that lack of time prevented the legislature from reaching the bill 
providing for the excision. 

Tlie most obvious reasons for this movement maybe summarized as 
follows: (1) Jealousy on the part of certain sections, and towns; (2) 
the local ambition of other towns to have a college located in their 
midst; (3) the honest conviction of some that an industrial school can 
not succeed when connected with a literary institution ; (4) the fail- 
ures of the preceding yeai*s, which gave force to other arguments, and 
(5) an attempt on the part of the political demagogue to win popular 
favor with his local constituency. The real causes of failures were: 
(1) The absence of any demand for the kind of * instruction offered, 
and (2) the lack of constructive ability in those at the head of the 
xlepartment. The result of separation would have been to have estab- 
lished two relatively weak schools, instead of one strong one, which 
has been made possible by the policy which has prevailed. Separation 
would have involved the duplication of buildings and plants; it would 
in generalhave necessitated the employment of approximately double 
the number of advanced instructors for the same number of students. 
The industrial conditions in the State have been such that it has been 
well-nigh impossible to secui'e funds enough to meet the demands 
when only one set of buildings, equipments, and teachers has been 
necessary. It is believed that the State now understands the problem, 
and that the future contains no such menace to the best higher edu- 
cation as the establishment of two weak schools instead of one strong 
one. Another element which has played a part has been the lack of 
appreciation of the financial needs of a modern university. Those 
who were educated in the smaller denominational colleges of a gener- 
ation ago, when the text-book and the teacher were the all-important 
factors, can not understand the immense revenues that are requisite 
to equip for investigational purposes. Laboratories are expensive, 
but laboratories are needed in every department. Literature and 
history, philosophy and political science, as well as the sciences,. 
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demand an equipment that formerly was undreamed of in our col- 
leges. Saner ideas are beginning to control, and the people are 
ready to pay if only wise and safe men and measures are dominant. 

The external marks of the new era became manifest in 1889. Per- 
haps the step which was taken at that time was in part due to policy 
rather than to plan, but its outcome at least has been beneficial. 

One of the very strongest, at least one of the most telling, arguments 
used by those favorable to separation was that the agricultural land 
grant furnished a goodly proportion of the income while there were 
almost no students in that college. The faculty conceived the idea of 
reorganizing the university in accordance with the letter of the stat- 
ute; so after some considerable discussion the scientific courses were 
transferred to the industrial college. 

April 10, 1889, the regents took action on the plan outlined by the 
faculty, and passed the following preamble and resolution : ^ 

Whereas the act of Congress approved July 2, 1863. makes it the leading 
object of the industrial college to teach those branches of learning which are 
related to agriculture a:.d the mechanic arts; and 

Whereas the natural and physical sciences are all in some degree related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, so that the industrial college is obliged, by the 
terms of its organic law, to maintain a course of scientific instruction as its leading 
object; and 

Whereas the logical relations of a scientific course to the technical courses of 
the industrial college (these technical courses being branches or special develop- 
ments of the scientific course) also demand that the industrial college should 
maintain a scientific coui-se; and 

Whereas it is not expedient or economical to duplicate in any college of the 
university a course maintained in another college of the same university: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the scientific course of study shall hereafter be a part of the 
industrial college, and that the students pursuing such course shall be catalogued 
as students of the industrial college. 

ft 

This action solved the problem of students and disarmed the critics 
who had desired some objective proof that value was being received 
for money spent. 

The law of 1887, establishing the experiment stations, forced a new 
issue upon the attention of those in authority. What should be the 
relation of the university to the experiment station? How should its 
funds be used to the most advantage? Professor Bessey, as acting 
chancellor, gave the following suggestions in a report to the regents. 
In part he said : 

The act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, declares that the leading object of 
the colleges established by it shall be ** to teach those branches of learning which 
are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts." This college owes its existence 
to that law, and it is therefore primarily a college of instruction. The act of Con- 
gress approved March 2, 1887, establishes, under the direction of the colleges 
"endowed by the land grant of July 2, 1862." certain " agricultural experiment 

'Regents' Report, 1889, p. 8. 
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stations" for a distinctly avowed purpose, viz, to aid in acquiring and diffusing 
among the people of the United States useful and practical information on subjects 
connected with agriculture, and to promote scientific investigation and experi- 
ment respecting the principles and applications of agiicultural science. This act 
converts the Industrial College into a college of original research, experimentation, 
atnd publication, as well as of teaching. 

The legal relation of the experiment stations to the State colleges is clear enough 
to a careful reader of the law, though it has been misunderstood in several of the 
States. The station is not something foreign and apart from the college, but an 
integral part of it, like a department in charge of a professor. It is indeed a very- 
large and important department, but legally it differs from other departments in 
no essential particular. The work is, by express provision of law, "under the 
direction of the college." The net results, therefore, of the Hatch bill are (1) to 
enlarge the scope of the college by adding original research, experimentation, and 
publication of results to its function of teaching, and (2) to increase its income to 
the extent of $15,000 per annum. Of these two results, the first is by far the more 
important. Hitherto the Smithsonian has been the only institution having as a 
distinct object, apart from teaching, "the increase and diffusion of knowledge." 
Now all of these State colleges have an endowment for original research. 

These functions of instruction and of the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
have been performed with greater vigor and eflBlciency by the Industrial College 
of Nebraska during the latter part of this biennium than ever before. The coi*ps 
of instruction has been strengthened by the appointment of a professor of physics, 
an associate professor of analytical chemistry, and an instructor in zoology. Addi- 
tional facilities for laboratory work have been provided in the departments of 
chemistry, physics, and zoology. 

Original research has been prosecuted with earnestness and success. Two oflBl- 
cers of the experiment station, the entomologist and the investigator of animal 
diseases, have given their whole time to this work, being entirely relieved from 
the duty of instruction, and others have conducted important investigations in 
addition to their teaching. The bulletins of the station have taken high rank 
among similar publications. 

As the Industrial College is dual in its functions, which include both instruc- 
tion and research, so is it in its structure, which includes both agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. Its agricultural side has been long established, and the addition 
to it of the agricultural experiment station, with its fund for research, places that 
part of the structure on a firm foundation. It is expected that the experiment 
station will absorb all the scientific experimeijtation related to agriculture. The 
college farm, with its stock and fixtures, is still the property of the Industrial ' 
College. But since the station is a constituent part of the college, not an inter- 
loper or a foreign body, its officers will have all possible facilities for their work 
which the fields, buildings, and stock of the farm can furnish. It is a matter for 
congratulation that all of these are now in a fit condition for inspection by the 
public at large, as well as for the uses which the exigencies of the station may 
require. 

While it is probable that the agricultural experimentation will hereafter fall 
to the experiment station, there is always the possibility that some officer of the 
Industrial College may wish to experiment under the authority of the dean with- 
out having an appointment from the director of the station. The original foun- 
dation and purpose of the college would be violated if this were not possible, but 
it will not lead to any conflict of authority so long as the legal status of the sta- 
tion as a part of the college is clearly apprehended and firmly maintained. The 
dean of the college has the ultimate direction of all experimentation, although 
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part of it is nnder the immediate control of the director of the station. The farm 
accounts will also be kept separate from the station accounts, since a large part 
of the land, stock, and fixtnres will not be needed for scientific experiments. 

Again, October 3, 1888, Dean Bessey emphasizes the importance of 
industrial education. The report shows that it is no longer an agri- 
cultural education alone that he has in mind, but one of a much 
broader scope. In part, he says: 

I take this earliest opportunity to present the claims of mechanic arts to an 
equal share with agriculture in the fostering care of this board, and I shall not 
cease to urge these claims until that side of the industrial college is firmly estab- 
lished and generously equipped. The present time is propitious for such action. 
Manual training and mechanical engineering have been introduced into nearly all 
of the colleges endowed by the Morrill bill, and with uniform and gratifjdng suc- 
cess. There is a wide and growing demand for industrial training. The convic- 
tion is spreading that the wealth and prosperity of a nation depend as much upon 
the intelligence and skill of its artisans as upon the fertility of its soil. * * * 

Here in Nebraska important industrial problems begin to confront us. What 
to do with the products of the soil, how to place them ui)on the market in the 
best possible form, are questions of equal importance with the production of raw 
material. Manufacturing enterprises are springing up and are destined to attain 
large propoi*tions and ever-increasing importance. The industrial college will 
miss half its mission if it does not provide industrial training to the full measure 
and extent of the growing and diversified industrial pursuits of this Common- 
wealth. * * * At no previous time could the training in mechanic arts have 
been so effectively started, because the sciences upon which such training depends 
were not yet fairly established and domiciled here. * * * As these pursuits 
are diversified, so the directions in which industrial education may run are many 
and varied, but all may be comprehended under the three heads of manual train- 
ing, mechanical engineering, and industrial art and design, or the artistic element 
of industrial production. To a certain extent art is included in manual training 
and mechanical engineering, but in its highest development industrial art consti- 
tutes a distinct and very impoi*tant branch of industrial education. In the gi*eat 
struggle for industrial supremacy, that nation will prevail which is able to make 
its wares and textile fabrics not only strong and durable, but eloquent and taste- 
ful. This shows the practical value of a school of design. Industrial art is 
important also in relation to the industrial education of girls, since it offers a kind 
of work in which they are eminently fitted to excel. 

* * * it « * « 

In the University of Nebraska we have a place for all three of these plans of 
industrial education. A manual training school would be an excellent adjunct 
of our Latin school. Mechanical engineering ought to be one of the courses in 
the industrial college, and a school of practical design would be an appropriate 
if not an indispensable part of the college of fine arts. The rooms, tools, and 
machines of the manual training school would serve, also, to a considerable 
extent, for mechanical engineering, so that the two courses would not involve 
double expense. The manual training department should be started immediately 
upon the completion of Nebraska Hall, by placing in the basement an outfit for 
bench work and lathe work in wood. For metal work and mechanical engineer- 
ing no provision can be made without additional room. * * * To direct the 
equipment of the machine-shop and to organize and conduct the coui*se in 
mechanical engineering would require the skill and experience of a specialist, an 
accomplished and thoroughly ti*ained mechanical engineer. Such a man should 
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be sought out and added to the faculty not later than the beginning of the next 
college year. * * * 

I am well aware that the policy here advocated will be costly, but we are 
tinder obligations to enter upon it in order to fulfill the purpose and intent of 
that law upon which a large part of our endowment depends. Aside from this 
obligation, i)olicy demands such development of the industrial college as will 
increase its patronage and popularity. In my judgment, the most certain means 
of accomplishing this end and filling this college with earnest and enthusiastic 
students will be to institute courses in manual training and mechanical engineer- 
ing. The results will not only be gratifying to ourselves, but will confer great 
and permanent educational and economic benefits upon this Commonwealth.* 

Appended to this report was an estimate that $15,000 was necessary 
to begin the work. Tables also were given showing the character of 
the buildings and equipment provided for this work in 17 institu- 
tions in the States of Iowa, Kansas, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Minne- 
sota, New York, Colorado, and Massachusetts; also an estimate of the 
expense for an outfit for woodworking for 75 boys. 

A new spirit, it will be perceived, was present in the industrial work 
of the university. No doubt many errors have been made simce tlien 
in both plan and procedure, but the time had come when gradually 
there began to be evolved practical measures for the upbuilding of the 
agricultural and industrial life of the State. 

Plans were immediatelj^ set on foot to begin a new and^wider devel- 
opment of the industrial work. As early as June 12, 1890, the regents 
adopted a recommendation of the faculty that a course in mechanical 
engineering be provided, and on December 16 of the same year pro- 
vision was made to have introduced into the legislature a bill provid- 
ing for holding farmers' institutes, under the direction of the regents. 
At the same meeting the question of providing substations, under the 
direction of the botanist of the experiment station, for experiments 
in regard to trees, shrubs, etc., was discussed, and a fund of $500 was 
provided for the work. December 18, 1890, $12,000 was set apart for 
the equipment of a mechanic arts building. The rapiditj^ with which 
the new work was pressed may also be seen in the fact that Dr. F. S. 
Billings was employed in April, 1891, to investigate into the diseases 
of animals, with $10,500 furnished him for salaries and equipment. 
Provision was also made June 12, 1891, for an instructor in electrical 
engineering. 

In June, 1891, Chancellor James H. Canfield came to the university 
as its head, and his tremendous energy was enlisted immediately in 
the work that Professor Bessey had so well begun. On July 11 plans 
were outlined for a course in dairying, and a month later $15,000 was 
appropriated to equip the department of electrical engineering. Dur- 
ing all these months a committee had been at work perfecting the 
organization of the experiment station, and on August 20, 1891, rules 
were finally adopted for its government. 

•Report to Regents, 1889. 
6098--02 1 
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During the next two years development continued along the lines 
outlined. Realization was not always in liarniony with hopes, in part 
because of lack of funds and in part because the way was new and 
paths had to be blazed and then cleared. Errors and failures were 
sure to follow, but progress through all was constant. December 20, 
1893, provision was made looking to the establishment of special short 
courses in aginculture and mechanic arts. Fate, however, was against 
complete realization of these plans at that time, although the facult}'^ 
recommended a coui'se in mechanic arts as early as February 23, 
1893. As late, however, as April 18, 1895, the regents were forced to 
postpone the formal opening of these schools till the following year. 
Yet if the perfected plans could not be carried out something at least 
could be done. Courses of lectures for one week on agricultural sub- 
jects were provided during each winter, and farmers' institutes were 
provided in part under the guidance of the university. 

In June, 1895, Chancellor Can field gave place to Chancellor George 
Edwin MacLean, who took up with energy the plans which had been 
outlined, and, under more favorable financial and other conditions, 
carried them into operation. His first active work was to perfect the 
dairy school and to resume work on the schools of agriculture and 
mechanic arts. The first year of his administration an announcement 
was made that in the winter of 1895-96 there would be a twelve weeks' 
session of the school of agriculture. April 16, 1896, T. L. Lyon was 
placed at the head of this school, and on the same day C. R. Richards 
was made head of the school of mechanic arts. 

Plans for buildings to house these new schools were soon outlined, 
and April 27, 1897, ^3,800 was appropriated for a dairy building on 
the farm. It has since been enlarged and now contains several reci- 
tation rooms and a valuable plant for the dairy work, which has been 
successfully carried on for the last two j'ears. At the same date the 
regents formulated their ideas in regard to a mechanic arts building. 
The legislature made an appropriation for a wing of this building at a 
cost of $30,000. It has now (1899) been m use one year. 

Other lines have also occupied the attention of recent chancellors. 
In Chancellor Canfield's first report, in 1891, he urged that a sugar 
school be established, as well as a pathobiological laboratory. We 
have already seen that the latter was successful. It is no less grati- 
fying to find that early in 1892 the sugar school had an enrollment of 
some 40 students.* 

, The school of agriculture took permanent form by action of April 
17, 1896. It was to have a session of seventeen weeks, which was 
changed in 1898 to a course of one year, so arranged that the purely 
agricultural subjects shall be given in the second or winter term, in 
order that those who wish may take only these lectures and be pres- 
ent for just the one term. The mechanic arts course was to continue 

* State Journal, January, 1892. 
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for three years. There have been minor changes made in its terms, 
bnt the course as then outlined was not essentially different from the 
present one, which will be found in its appropriate place in this mono- 
graph. 

In discussing the development in the industrial life at the univer- 
sity, it must not be forgotten that in April, 1898, provision was made 
for a school of domestic science, with Miss Rosa Bouton at its head. 
It was so successful in its first year that it was enlarged in the fol- 
lowing year, and Miss Nettie Philbrick, from the Columbia College 
school of domestic science, added to its instructional force. In April, 
1899, a course of two years in this subject was presented to the fac- 
ulty, and after some slight changes was sent to the regents for con- 
firmation. At the same time the final revision of a two-years' course 
in mechanic arts was completed, and also a three-yeai's' course in 
agriculture. The ninth session of the sugar school will open in Sep- 
tember, 1899. The course has been expanded, so that it now requires 
a year's time to complete it. Instruction is given both in sugar-beet 
culture and also in the details of factory methods of beet-sugar mak- 
ing. It will be observed that in recent years the plan adopted has 
been to form short courses on those subjects which are more or less 
technical in character. In early years the reverse was true. There 
was only one course in agriculture, which was the traditional four 
years in length. As we have elsewhere seen, there seemed to be little 
demand and almost no place for such a course. Later the scope grad- 
ually widened, bringing in the various mechanical and engineering 
courses. These, in turn, have expanded until now the industrial col- 
lege, in addition to offering the full college courses of the same length 
as in the academic college, contains various "schools," as follows: 
The school of agriculture, the school of mechanic arts, the sugar 
school, and the school of domestic science. 

THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The charter provides for both a medical and a law school, but leaves 
their organization to be determined by the regents, or by the law-mak- 
ing body at its discretion. As early as 1875 a memorial was received, 
asking that a medical school be founded. Again, on March 26, 1876, 
ai second petition was presented to the regents, and on the recom- 
mendation of a committee appointed to consider the advisability^ of 
opening the school the following resolution was adopted : 

Your committee report that a medical college be established as soon as practica- 
ble: that the time is rapidly coming when snch action should be taken; also action 
should be taken for the establishment of a law college. 

The board postponed action until the next meeting, referring the 
subject to the consideration of the medical and law societies of the 
State. Tlie regents resolved, on December 2, 1881, to ask the legisla- 
ture for $3,000, per biennium,for the establishment of a law college, 
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and 17,000 for a medical school. Apparently this action was taken 
on account of the favorable reports of the State bar association and 
the State medical society. However, no appropriation was made and 
the plan fell through. 

The next step in this movement was taken by Drs. A. R. Mitcholl 
and H. B. Lowry, who in 1883 asked that a medical school be estab- 
lished in accordance with plans proposed by them. The next day, 
February 21, the regents voted to establish a medical school, on the 
condition that the university pay only the actual necessary expenses 
for the next two years. These conditions were accepted, and in the 
fall of 1883 the school was opened. The following June the homeo- 
pathic department was added, and, on petition, three representatives 
were given to the eclectic school of medicine. 

The standard aimed at was comparatively high, as the course was 
three years in length and admission only on examination on the com- 
mon-school branches, or a literary diploma. 

The school opened in the fall of 1883 with an attendance that sur- 
prised even the most sanguine friends of the enterprise, as there were 
18 in the regular medical course and 17 in each of the others, or a total 
attendance of 52 the first year. The second year witnessed a slight 
increase in numbers, and it was supposed that this success, or at least 
apparent success, would insure the permanency of the school. Such 
a result, however, was not secured. The legislature refused to make 
an appropriation for the school, and its numbers began to decline. 
Various factors were at work. Among the most important may be 
mentioned (1) the opposition that came from the Omaha Medical 
School — a private institution at that time; (2) the belief of many that 
the time had not yet come to establish technical schools; (3) the quite 
prevalent belief that the State should not furnish technical education ; 
(4) the general lack of funds, and (5) perhaps a feeling on the part of 
the literary college faculty that it was a mistake to divide the funds, 
and that there were no proper hospitals for clinics. At any rate, the 
forces against the school were too strong. Although the faculty and 
the regents had agreed to keep the school on the same foundation for 
two years more, at the end of the third year the eclectic school gave 
up the ghost, and when the legislature of 1887 followed the example 
of its predecessor and refused an appropriation the other faculties 
resolved to accept the inevitable and close the school. In the four 
years of its existence 30 degrees had been granted, about evenly 
divided among the three schools represented. Since that time no 
effort has been made to reopen the school, and the prospects for the 
immediate future are not bright for any attempt at its reestablishment. 

THE LAW COLLEGE. 

The pressure for the establishment of a law college did not begin 
quite so early and at first was not quite so persistent as in the case of 
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the medical school. The movement for its establishment took form 
within the faculty itself, and April 3, 1891, on motion of Professor 
Howard, a committee was appointed to consider its advisability, and 
on the loth of the same month reported favorably. Professor How- 
ard was to appear before the board of re^^ents to urge the adoption of 
the report. At the time a private law school, under the direction of 
W. Henry Smith, was in existence in Lincoln. Arrangements were 
perfected with this school by which it was transferred to the control 
of the university and Mr. Smith made the dean of the new law col- 
lege. In June, 1893, the need for a general reorganization was felt, 
and Manoah B. Reese, who had been one of the supreme judges of 
the State for several years, was made dean in place of Mr. Smith, 
whose resignation had been accepted by the regents. 

Gradually the school has been developed and its methods and 
courses perfected. The entrance requirements are not as high as 
they should be, as the standard is only a good English education, 
which, in fact, means only a common-school preparation. The course 
is also less in time than is desirable, since two years of regular work 
lead to the degree. Those who control the school would be glad to 
raise the standard in both respects, but feel that it can not be done so 
long as the neighboring and older States make no higher requirements 
than those now made in Nebraska. 

At the last meeting of the regents an additional step was taken in 
the development of the law college, in the creation of four professor- 
ships. Only lecturers, except in two cases, had existed before this 
time. Two men, Dean Reese and Mr. Charles A. Robbins, give a 
large proportion of their time to instruction. Both have proved 
themselves very efficient men in their respective places. Dean Reese 
could scarcely be more popular with the law students than he is. 
The methods of instruction vary somewhat with the professor, but in 
general it may be described as a mixture of the text-book and case 
methods. The latter is doubtless gaining rapidly in favor and is 
already adopted almost exclusively by one or two instructors. Prac- 
tice courts and literary societies exist as supplementary to the main 
work of the lecture room. Also, each student must present a thesis 
in his senior year on some legal topic, containing from 2,000 to 4,000 
words. These theses are bound and preserved in the librar}'^ of the 
department. The library facilities are good, as in addition to the 
law section of the university library all students have free access to 
the complete university library, as well as to the eitj^ and State 
libraries. The latter is mainly a law library of some 40,000 volumes, 
and is said to be unusually complete in works needed by the law 
student. 

The fees are $45 per year, and for the course, including matricula- 
tion and diploma fees, amount to $100. 
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The following table gives the statistics of the school since its foun- 
dation. 





Students. 


Tear. 


Total. 


Graduates. 




Men. j Women. 


1891-92 


56 

53 

61 

93 

81 

76 

KB 

118 

151) 


1;; 
;» 
ti 
41 
43 
34 
42 
49 


1 


18902-98 




1893-94 


1 


]»M-96 




1895-96 


1 


1806-97 


2 


1897-96 




1896-99 


2 


1899 (fall) 











Graduates of the school are admitted to practice at the bar without 
examination. On the whole the outlook for growth in every way 
seems favorable. Heretofore there have been insufficient accommo- 
dations, as the lectures had to be given in the same room that the 
students used for a reading room. This will be remedied for the 
coming year, and a library and reading room provided. 

THE MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 

The act of Congress of July 2, 1862, donating the 90,000 acres of 
land to the Agricultural College, requires that provision shall be made 
for teaching military tactics. This condition has been faithfully ful- 
filled. The department was not organized without some friction, but 
in late years the relation between the professor of military tactics and 
the students has been peculiarly pleasant. As early as 1872 the detail 
of Col. James J. Brisbin was requested, but no officer was secured 
till the fall of 1876. . In that year Lieut. Edgar S. Dudley ent,ei'ed 
upon the work. The first year, drill being voluntary, only one com- 
pany was organized. In 1877 drill was made compulsory upon certain 
classes, and uniforms were required. These changes caused much 
dissatisfaction among the student body, and some trouble was the 
result. The outcome of it was so ludicrous that a brief account of it 
may be interesting. The students felt that their rights and liberties 
had been invaded, and they did not propose to submit. Several meet- 
ings were held in the boys' dormitory,* far up under the eaves on the 
third floor, where resistance was resolved upon. First, however, a peti- 
tion to the faculty was suggested by the more cautious ones. They 
supposed their plan a deep one, for, expecting as they did that their 
request would be refused, they thought then to have just cause for 
rebellion. This petition was duly drafted and signed by 19 brave 
young men, asking to be excused from drill on the ground that their 
wardrobes were well supplied and that they could not afford to 

* A building rented temporarily by the university and sublet to the students. 
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deplete their pocketbooks further for the sake of the required suits. 
The answer was awaited in some ti^epidation, for the brave 19 had 
resolved to go to some other school rather than to submit to such 
tyranny. The answer came. It gave notice (1) that for the present 
year, since no announcement of the requirement had been made, suits 
need not be purchased, and (2) that two companies would be formed; 
one for those with military suits and one for those who had none. 
The 19 met and consulted. They agreed that the faculty had out- 
generaled them. Eighteen of the number "fell in" and drilled — 
known in the history of the time as the '* ragamuffin squad." 

Lieutenant Dudley's first detail expired in 1870, but in 1884 he was 
recalled and served the university four years more. He did much to 
advance the interests of tlie university, not only in his own depart- 
ment but in its entirety. It was due almost wholly to his influence 
that an appropriation of $20,000 was made by the legislature of 1887 
to erect Grant Memorial Hall, a building used for an armory and 
gymnasium. 

The growth of the department during this period may be seen in 
the organization of a third company of cadets. But perhaps the most 
intei'esting, certainly the most unique, organization of the military 
department was Company D, a volunteer company of young ladies 
under the captaincy of Miss Nettie Clenen. This company submitted 
to the same military requirements as did the companies of young men. 
The Qommandant took special pride in Company D, both because it 
was worthy and because it was unique, being perhaps the only com- 
pany of the kind in the colleges of the country. The company dis- 
banded with the departure of Lieutenant Dudley. A fourth company 
was organized by Lieut. T. W. Griffith, the successor of Lieutenant 
Dudley. In addition to these four companies, which have been 
organized into a brigade, for several years past there has been an 
artillery organization, and once or twice a cavalry company. 

By an act of the legislature of 1887* all officers who complete the 
course laid down and who are officers at the time of graduation and 
recommended by the commandant are granted commission as retired 
cadets, who may be called into active service in the State militia, if 
necessary. This law has done much to increase the interest in and 
efficiency of the department. Lieutenant Dudley must also be given 
the credit foi' this act. For several j^ears three years' drill has been 
required of all male students not regularly excused. At present the 
time is fixed at two yeai's, with two more years elective for those who 
wish them. An annual encampment of some three or four days has 
been one of the marked features of the department. The reasons 
assigned have been that it was necessary in order to give the cadets 
camp experience and to accustom them to the more practical duties 
of military life. Annual competitive drills are also held at which 

•Compiled Statutes of Nebraska. 18S7. pp. 720-721. 
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prizes are awai*ded to tlie best-drilled company and to the most pro- 
ficient artillery detachment. Four prizes are also offered to the best- 
trained individual men in the battalion. The "Omaha cup and 
banner," won by Company A, in 1892, under the command of Capt. 
George L. Sheldon, in competition with the militia from various sec- 
tions of the United States, constitutes the prize for which the com- 
panies annually contest. The three commands at that time receiving 
the highest marks were : 

Per cent. 

Company A, University of Nebraska 80. 8 

Lima, Ohio, Guards 72. 1 

The Governor's Guards, Denver 69. 5 

A few years since a "crack" company — the Pershing Rifles — was 
formed. It is composed largely of alumni and picked men, and for 
several years has preserved its organization, together with its annual 
banquet and reunion for former meml)ers who may have removed 
f I'om the city. 

In the late war with Spain the cadets have proved their patriotism, 
valor, skill, and efficiency. In the three Nebraska regiments were 
found 157 men who had at some time been members of the battalion, 
while some 13 more were found in various other regiments in the 
Army. The First Nebraska has a national reputation, and much of 
the careful training which made it so proficient was due to the fact 
that it was officered to a considerable extent by ex-cadets, and in 
nearly all of its companies there was present a leaven of university 
boys among the privates. 

Its now famous colonel, John M. Stotsenburg, was at the head of 
the military department when the war broke out, and he, with nine of 
the university boys, gave their lives on the field of battle or in the 
camp. Two of the alumni of the university were among these ten — 
Thomas D. Lunn, who died of typhoid fever, and Jonas Lien, who 
fell while leading his company in a charge against the Filipinos in 
far-distant Luzon. It seems only fitting to here add the names of the 
others who fell in the war: Nelson A. Sawyer, Isaac Fraser, August 
Foss, Roy W. Johnson, Horace L. Folkner, Arthur C. Sims, and Guy 
R. Livingstone. 

In the other regiments were found just as brave and capable men 
as in the First, but the fates of war did not give them the opportunity 
to prove their valor and skill. In all, some 31 held commissions, 
while 54 others were noncommissioned officers, leaving 79 in the 
ranks. 

During the last year the battalion has been under the command of 
one of the graduates of the university and of the department, Mr. 
Charles W. Weeks. He has just resigned his place to accept a lieu- 
tenancy in the Regular Army. It is believed that few colleges in the 
country ^'urnished more men when their country called, in proportion 
to numbers, than the University of Nebraska. They have proved 
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their bravery and efficiene3^ on the field of battle, and the nation may 
feel that it has been well repaid for the expense of sustaining this 
department during the past quarter of a century. 

COUNTY SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A county scholarship is awarded in each county maintaining an 
accredited high school to the successful student in an examination 
held by the county sui)erintendent each June. The scholarship may, 
in case the student is without means, exempt the holders from all 
university fees except the matriculation fee of $5. At the present 
time this is worth practically nothing financially, as the fees are very 
slight, and in most departments nothing at all. The honor, there- 
fore, is the sole incentive, and this has not caused much interest to 
be taken in the scholarship thus far. If the day shall ever come 
when fees become an important item, the plan may bear fruitage. 

DORMITORIES. 

Several attempts have been made to introduce the dormitory sys- 
tem, but for various reasons all have ended in failure. During the 
years 1874-1876 the university rented two dwelling houses, and then 
sublet them to the students at a merely nominal rental. A large 
number of the students then adopted the plan of self-boarding or 
''baching." However, on the return of better times this was found 
to be unnecessary, and the houses were given up. 

About $10,000 was raised in 1879, under the direction of Chancellor 
E. B. Fairfield, by the citizens of Lincoln, and a dormitory building 
was erected on a block of land about three squares from the univer- 
sity. This building, 94 by 54 feet and three stories high, was capable 
of accommodating 70 young ladies with rooms and board, and 80 
young gentlemen Avith day board. In its erection a debt of $3,000 or 
$4,000 was contracted. This debt, together with mismanagement and 
misfortune, caused the whole movement to fail, and after dragging 
out a sickly existence for a year or two the entire i)roperty was sold 
for a sum amounting to very little more than the debt and interest. 
This property, now very valuable, has passed into the hands of the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus and is used by them as a conventual 
school. With this failure the movement for a dormitory system 
came to an end, and it seems improbable that any effort will ever 
again be made to incorporate it into the life of the university. 

In general the students find board in private families, but there 
are several fraternity houses among the young men's Greek-letter 
societies where both rooms and board may be had. One of the socie- 
ties has also furnished its own home and provides room and board 
for such of its members as live away from Lincoln. These houses 
furnish the nearest approach that has yet been made to dormitory 
life.* 

•Several such homes are now (1902) in existence. 
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GOVERNMENT. 

It may be said that there has never been a real system of govern- 
ment in the history of the university. As there have been no dormi- 
tory buildings under its management for any length of time, there 
has not been the same need for government that there would other- 
wise have been. The students have been treated as young men and 
young women, and when thej'^ ceased to deport themselves as such 
they have been quietly notified that their attendance was- no longer 
desired. Only in one or two cases has it been found necessaiy to 
resort to a public dismissal. Certain rules have been laid down by 
the regents to which it is expected all students shall conform; visit- 
ing saloons is strictly forbidden, also frequenting any gaming house 
or using intoxicating drinks, or doing anything inconsistent with 
good morals. Regulations regai*ding absence from town and from 
classes were also published in the earlier catalogues, but for the last 
few yeare no mention has been made of the subject. At one time a 
very complicated system of demerit marks was proposed and adopted ; 
in practice it was found to be too cumbersome, hence was soon 
dropped. On the whole the system of self-government has been 
found to work well. Very little of the worse phases of the traditional 
college spirit has been manifested, and very seldom has any discipline 
whatever been found necessary. 

Just before his resignation Chancellor MacLean had formulated a 
plan intended to bring the students into closer touch with the govern- 
ing authorities. Perhaps this scheme may properly be noticed in this 
connection. Each permanent student organization was to elect one 
delegate; the body of delegates thus formed was to meet with the 
chancellor and a faculty committee to consider all questions of student 
interest. The scope of the plan, it will be seen, was much wider than 
mere discipline or government, although topics of that nature would 
naturally come under its cognizance. In general it may be said in 
1899, as in 1 889, that the students are practically self-governing and 
self-respecting. Rarely is a student found, jind more rarely still a 
class, needing even so much as an admonition. Whether under a 
new chancellor the above plan will ever go into operation is uncer- 
tain. Thus far in 1899 no movement has been made looking to 
carrying it into execution. 

RELIGION. 

Two distinct eras, besides the transitional stage, are clearly trace- 
able in regard to the theory of the relation which religion should sus- 
tain to the university. In the earlier period the idea seems to have 
been that the denominations should have a controlling interest in the 
university, and should have the right to apportion out the professor- 
ships among themselves in such a way that no one church should 
predominate. In this period a regent said: ** It is the intention of 
the board to have the university conducted on very liberal principles. 
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and to prevent the introduction of sectarian bitterness by electing 
professors from the different denominations." At several different 
times in the history of the university one or more of the different 
denominations has presented its candidate to the boai-d'of regents and 
urged the appointment, not, primarily, because of his eminent fitness 
for the place, but because it was the desire of the denomination inter- 
ested in this particular case that Mr. should be chosen. 

Merit, of course, was to be considered; but merit must, if necessary, 
yield in order to apportion properly the professorships among the 
churches of the State. Church membership was taken for granted 
as an essential qualification. That merit alone should be the stand- 
ard seems to have been foreign to the phase of thoughts of the time. 
In tliis period the rules and regulations for students required their 
attendance upon chapel exercises; also that each student should attend 
regularly at some church at least once each Sunday. March 23, 1877, 
the latter requirement was changed to read "attendance on Sunday 
worship shall only be necessary when required by parents or guard- 
ian." The i)eriod of transition began about 1878, but it did not reach 
its climax till 1880-1882, when the contest was very bitter in the press 
of the State, and had a marked influence within the walls of the uni- 
versity itself. It has already been noticed that it was complicated 
with the changes in the course of study, and helped in forcing an 
entire reorganization of the faculty. During this period of transition 
one party to the contest wished to separate the university from reli- 
gion entirely. It wished no religious exercises to be allowed in chapel 
meetings, these gatherings to be for business purposes alone. Neither 
party was entirely successful in securing what it wished. Chapel 
exercises continued inform as before, but compulsory attendance was 
no longer required. A different spirit prevailed from this time on; 
just when or how the change took place it would be difficult to decide, 
but the very evident change was accepted without question by all 
parties. All could see that if the university was to prosper the con- 
test must cease. Since about 1882 perfect toleration is accorded to 
all and is recognized as the correct and only basis on which a State 
institution can be successfully conducted. 

Moral and intellectual qualifications are the primary ones sought by 
the regents, the faculty, and the students. Perhaps the most notice- 
able thing connected with the subject is the fact that in this later 
period £he student body, as a whole, is much more religiously inclined 
than in the earlier period, when compulsion was theoretically the gov- 
erning principle. Now the students meet in their Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. rooms freely for religious exercises. Chapel exercises, 
although not compulsory, are as well attended as formerly. Prayer 
meetings are common, and the whole religious movement is unhin- 
dered in its development. On the other hand, those who do not wish 
to take part in these meetings are perfectly free to go their own way. 
The whole subject is left entirely to the student body. The faculty 
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has no part in it, either as a body or as individuals. This solution 
of the problem seems to be entirely satisfactory here an<l appears to 
have extricated the university from the difficulty which is so serious in 
many places and was here for some years. The fact is recognized 
by a erreat majority that the age demands that no question shall be 
asked in regard to religion, that perfect freedom of belief is the fun- 
damental idea of our country and of our civilization. The old idea 
that the chancellor must be a "divine" has been abandoned. The 
chancellors since 1882, with one exception, have been laymen. There 
is still extant, in a few places throughout the State, the idea that 
every professor must be fully orthodox in his beliefs, and this senti- 
ment has sufficient force to make itself something of a factor in the 
choice of regents and professors, but not an important one. Like 
politics, it will creep in once in a while and become an ally in the 
carrying out of other plans. Neither religion nor politics can be, nor 
dare be, openly avowed as motives in the choice of professor or in his 
dismissal, but they may both be made to play a part in underhanded 
ways. On the whole, the standard of action has been broad and 
tolerant. The future seems now to be safe against the intrusion of 
either of these factors to any dangerous extent. 

The following table in regard to the religious proclivities of sevei'al 
hundred of the student body will probably be found of interest in this 
connection : 

Religious statistics voluntarily given — 1897-1898, 
DISTRIBUTION OP STUDENTS ACCORDING TO DEPARTMENT AND SEX. 



Deimrtmeut. 



MEN. 



Literary 

Liaw 

Industrial , 

Graduate 

School of agriculture . 



Total 



Literary. - 

LiHW 

Industrial 
Graduate. 



Total. 



WOMEN. 



Church 
mem- 
bers. 


Church 
adher- 
ents. 


Not ad- 
herents. 


185 
20 

161 
28 
28 


108 
19 

124 

8 

14 


40 

16 

89 

4 

7 


422 


268 


106 


310 


2B 


105 
1 

18 
5 


19 

I 
7 
8 


968 


124 


80 

• 



Total. 



828 
55 

824 
85 
49 

791 



434 
6.-> 



SUMMARY (MEN AND WOMEN). 



Literary 

Liaw 

Industrial 

Graduate ■. 

School of agriculture 

University , 



496 


906 


59 


20 


20 


17 


ltf6 


1^ 


46 


51 


8 


7 


28 


14 


7 


790 


387 


^ 186 



762 
tit 

8i» 
60 
4tf 



1.813 
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Religious' statistics voluntarily given — 1S97-1S9S — Continued. 
DISTRIBUTION AMONG THE RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 



Church. 



Baptist 

Roman Catholic , 

Christian or Disciples 

Congregational 

Protestant Episcopal 

Evangelical 

Friends 

I>ntheran 

Methodist Episcopal 

Presbyterian 

United Pi'esbyterian 

Reformed Chnrch 

Seventh Day Adventists 

Unitarian 

Universalist 

United Brethren 

Other denominations 



Not members or adherents 
University 



Members. 



90 

22 

67 

111 

51 

5 

2 

48 

208 

182 

7 

3 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 



790 



Adherents. 



32 
1 

14 

70 

33 



1 

10 

125 

78 

4 





** 

o 

12 
1 
1 



387 



Total. 



122 
2:^ 

81 

181 

84 

5 

3 

58 

333 

240 

11 

3 

6 

7 

14 

3 

3 



1,177 
136 



1,313 



THE STUDENT BODY. 

The students of the university have from the first been noted for 
their energy and intensity. A very large proportion has sought the 
higher education; very few have been ** sent " to college. The re3ults 
have been seen in the amount of hard work done, in the general high 
standard of conduct, and in the tone of university life. Some pro- 
fessors have been known to complain that the students wished to dic- 
tate how the university should be managed. While it may be 
admitted that there is an element of truth in the claim, the reason 
has not always been noted. It is due to the feeling of interest in the 
university — in the belief that the university is for them — and is sus- 
tained by the State for the. youth of the State. Most of the students 
are mature in yeai's, and are in attendance for the sake of the educa- 
tion to be obtained. A very large proportion are self -supported, hence 
feel that they must get the most out of the time and means at their 
command. It may be that the student body at times has been some- 
what critical in its attitude. But it does not seem that it can be said 

• 

that it has been rude or disrespectful. It would be scarcely possible 
to find a similar body of young men and young women who respond 
more readily to respectful treatment in the claSvSroom than they. 
Snobbery or a domineering tone has never been loved, and possibly at 
times the students have been too frank in their expression of dislike 
of any approach to a manifestation of these qualities. In fine, any 
action of the students as a whole, which may justly demand criticism, 
may be traced to the feeling, carried perhaps too far, that they have 
their rights, and are not to be merely the passive recipients of the 
greater wisdom of those in authority. In general they have been 
ready and anxious to recognize the rights of- others, but they have 
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ever felt that justice rather than policy .should be the standard of 
action for those in authority as well as those under authority. In no 
case, perhaps, where justice was clear has there been room for proper 
criticism. Possibly the ji^overned have no ri^ht to express an opinion, 
or to tAke an action; but the students here have not felt that such a 
principle was any more fundamental in college life than in public or 
political life. On the whole, at any rate, there has been practically 
no rowdyism, and almost no necessity for severe discipline, while 
'** hazing" and other like actions have been entirely unknown. 

In general it may be said that manhood and womanhood have been 
more than skin deep. Some of the forms of external politeness may 
have been wanting and may still need cultivation. But there is a 
wholesome straightforwardness, a true desire to be and to do, and a 
love of the truth that makes up for many defects in externals. The 
core is sound, and the outcome can not be ill. One of the greatest of 
America's college presidents has summed up the thought in these 
words: " I feel a deeper interest in your university than in almost any 
other of the State universities, because the men who have made it 
famous have been so remarkable for their honesty and simplicity of 
heart; and the same simplicity and directness is characteristic of the 
people of the State of Nebraska." 

The university has been drawing students from a constantly widen- 
ing area. The proportion from Lincoln has always been large, but 
the percentage is gradually decreasing and doubtless will decrease 
still more, but it will remain large, since so many families are con- 
stantly moving to Lincoln to take advantage of its school facilities. 
In early days the cry was raised that it was only the " Lincoln High 
School." The charge was never just, but it has lost all possible appli- 
cation many years since and has now ceased to be repeated. In 1871 
there were 88 students out of a total of 130 from Lincoln. By 1888 
the total attendance had increased to 324, with 140 credited to Lin- 
coln. Ten years later there wei'e about 510 who lived in Lincoln out 
of a total of 1,946. Seventy-five of the 90 counties in the State had 
one or more students in attendance during the year 1897-98, while 
more than half of the States in the Union, besides several foreign 
countries, were represented in the student body. Iowa, South Dakota, 
Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, and Wyoming are the chief feeders, how- 
ever, outside of Nebraska. 

A short study into the occupations of the alumni of 1888 and again 
of 1898 will throw some light on tendencies, but it will be noted that 
the time is too short to indicate very clearly whether there is any par- 
ticular bent or not. The figures which are given are only approxi- 
mately correct. However, they are so nearl}^ so that the error will be 
very slight. In only a very few cases, it will be noticed, has the vari- 
ation in percentage between the two periods been at all marked. The 
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statistics given pertain to p'aduates of the regular academic and 
industrial colleges only, and hence exclude all law and medical 
ilegrees. 

By 1889 there were 155 graduates — 116 men and 39 women. By 
June, 1898, this number had increased to 720 — 495 men and 225 women. 
It will be noticed that the percentage of women has decidedly increased. 
In the earlier year they may be classified, approximately, as follows: 
Teaching, 40; law, 39; business, 24; ministers, 7; engineering, 7; phy- 
sicians, 4; fanning, 4; government employment, 3; newspapers, 0; 
postgraduate students, 3; unknown, 4, and the remainder scattering. 
In the later year the same approximation gives the following results: 
Teaching, 232; law, 66; business, 57; ministry, 30; engineering, 48; 
physicians, 20; farming, 25; government employment, 17; newspa- 
pers, 15; postgraduate students, more than 120; librarians, mis- 
sionaries, officers in the United States Army, and other occupations 
not followed at all in the earlier years now have several in their 
service. 

A comparison of these figures will show that there has been a gain 
in the educational field, the percentage increasing from about 25 to 
over 30. On the other hand, contrary to the common impression, 
those going into law are less than half as numerous in 1898 as they 
were in 1888; the same is true of the business world. There was a 
decided gain in the engineering class, due almost wholly to the devel- 
opment of the electrical engineering department. Doubtless the most 
interesting change is found in those doing post-graduate work. The 
percentage here rises from less than 2 to about 16 per cent. These 
last figures are for the numbei's doing graduate work at the dates 
given, and do not apply to the proportion who have done more or less 
work looking to a higher degree, or who have taken a second degree. 
Doubtless the percentage from this point of view would also be in favor 
of the later classes. 

Looking to the women alone a few interesting comparisons ixiRy be 
dr^^wn. At the earlier date, of the 39 graduates 13, or 33 per cent, 
were married; in 1898, 55 of the 225 were married, a less per cent; 
but when it is noted that of the total of 225 graduates 106 have 
taken their degrees within the last three years, the reason for it may 
be found. About 12 per cent of the women in each case were **at 
home," with no special business or professional plans that were known 
to the compiler of these figures. It may also be interesting to note 
that of the first 13 women to marry 10 of them married men they met 
in college. 

Previous to 1893 degrees were given according to the course pursued. 
In that year the degrees were reduced to two, the B. A. and the B. Sc. 
Previous to the change there had been granted 248 degrees, distributed 
as follows: B. Ph., 7; B. Sc, 66: B. Ac, 7; B. A., 80; C. E., 12; and 
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B. L., 76. By combining we notice that the industrial college shonld 
be credited with S5 and the academic with 163. 

In the last six years 594 degrees — not counting law degrees — have 
been granted; of these, 181 are B. Sc. and 413 B. A. If one may judge 
tendencies by these figures the work in the industrial college is not 
keeping pace with the work in the college of literature, science, and 
the arts. It is not easy to discover the cause of this falling behind, 
since the equipment for the industrial work has been vastly increased 
in efficiejicy in the last six years, while entire departments have been 
practically created during that period. It has also been presumed 
that scientific training was gaining in power in the minds of the peo- 
ple. Of course one reason is found in the increasing proportion of 
women who are very largely found in the academic college. An influ- 
ence may also be found in the popularity of the various professors, 
for it is known that subjects are often chosen in part from this motive. 
There does not, however, seem to be any reason to suppose that this 
factor has been more appreciable during this period than during the 
earlier one. 

The following table gives some interesting statistics in regard to the 
comparative success of the sexes in their studies so far as results may 
be measured by grades. As there were only four women graduates 
previous to the years given, and as the system of decimal grading 
ended in 1890, the table includes practically all the years when such 
a study could be made in the University of Nebraska. 





Num- 
ber in 
class. 


Num- 
ber of 
young 
men. 


Num- 
ber of 
young 
wom- 
en. 


Aver- 
age 

grade 
of 

young 
men. 


Aver- 
age 

grade 
of 

young 

wom- 
en. 

86 

89 

82 

88 

83 

86.6 

84 

89 

88.5 

88.5 

85 


Young men. 


Young wom- 
en. 


Aver- 


Year. 


High- 
est. 


Low- 
est. 


High- 
est. 


Low- 
est 


age 
grade 

of 
class. 


1879 


5 

8 
12 

7 

12 
13 

5 
11 
16 
20 
26 


3 

7 

6 

10 

10 

6 
12 
14 

20 


2 

I 
5 
1 
2 
3 
1 
5 
3 
6 
6 


89 

82 

84.5 

82.5 

81 

87 

88 

86 

85 

86 

84.5 


94 
93 
88 
89 
90 
95 
93 
90 
93 
93 
93 


87 
71 
81 
78 
70 
81 
81 
76 
78 
82 
77 


90 

89 

84 

88 

84 

91 

84 

93 

90.5 

92 

91 


82 

89 

74 

88 

82.5 

82 

84 

82 

86 

85 

79 


87.5 


1880 


88 


1881 


83 


1882 


88 


1883 


81 


1884 


•87 


1885 


87 


1886 r 


87 


]887 


86 


1888 


87 


1889 


84.5 






Total and avei*age 




99 


35 


84.7 


85.7 


92 


78 


89 


83 





From an examination of this table it will be seen that the 35 young 
women have averaged 1 per cent higher than the 99 young men. On 
the other hand, when single individuals are chosen, the best grade of 
a class falls to the young men ten times out of eleven; but the young 
men also carry off the lowest grades in their classes nine times in the 
eleven years. Thus, so far as this evidence goes, it seems that the 
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young women are more even in their work, rarely taking the first 
rank in their class, but very seldom falling to the lowest position. 

The proportion borne by the students in the college classes to the 
total number of students is rapidly increasing, as may be seen from 
the statistics of attendance during the last few yeai*s. This develop- 
ment is due largely to the increasing efficiency of the secondary schools 
of the State. It will be noted that the secondary schools of Nebraska 
are almost wholly the public high schools^ Private schools and acad- 
emies have played and yet play a very small part in this great work. 



Year. 



1881-^ 
188^-83 
1883-84 
1884-^ 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
188&-89 
1889-90 





Prepara- 


College. 


tory 




students. 


67 


217 


69 


169 


96 


187 


97 


160 


134 


127 


157 


143 


173 


151 


191 


144 


235 


138 



Year. 



1890-91 
1891-98 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-96 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 




Prepai-a- 

tory 
students. 



180 
227 
343 
370 
419 
327 
195 
190 
236 



These figures include only students who are in the regular classes, 
excluding all professional, special, and art and music students. Grad- 
uate students are also omitted; their numbers may be found in sepa- 
rate tables. The sharp decline in the number of preparatory students 
in 1896 was due to the discontinuance of the first year of the prepara- 
tory schools. In these later years there are a good many students in 
the agricultural school and in the mechanic arts courses who are 
only of the grade of the preparatory classes of earlier years. This 
change in plan has also tended to make the proportion of college to 
beginning students seem greater than it really is; yet, when all has 
bfeen said in the way of modification, it remains true that the increase 
in numbers in the college classes has been the most encouraging 
feature in the university's growth during the last eight or ten years. 

The ups and downs of the university may be traced by the number 
of new^tudents matriculating each year. At one time it was pre- 
sumed that the general prosperity of the State could also be traced 
by the number of students entering the university. But during the 
years of disaster to Nebraska, due to the drought, accompanied by 
the general financial depression in the country, it was noticed that 
the growth was accelerated, rather than retarded. Three reasons 
have been suggested to account for this result. The first, that as 
Nebraska was an agricultural State, and as the depression in agricul- 
ture was most marked, there was an exodus of farmers' sons to the 
university in order to prepare for some other occupation. Another 
reason, which doubtless had much influence, may be found in the 

5098—02- — 5 
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inability, during the period of drought and hard times in Nebraska, 
to find profitable employment. This especially influenced young men, 
who turned to school to fill in the interval. Many of them became 
so much interested in their studies that they have continued them 
until graduation. That this force was potent may also be shown by 
noting that the high schools of the State filled up as they had never 
done before in Nebraska's history, especially with boys and young 
men. A third force has been discussed elsewhere in this paper, but 
it should be noticed in this connection also. It is found in the spirit 
aroused by Chancellor Canfield for the higher education, in the belief 
which he spread broadcast that this higher education was within the 
reach of all and should be sought by all. Unless this factor is taken 
into consideration, there will be no complete understanding of the 
question under discussion. 

The following table gives the entire number of different persons 
who have attended the university, and the number for each year, thus 
showing the steps in its progress. For the early years there are no 
records left that show the matriculates for each year, so the only 
source of information for annual attendance was the catalogues. As 
the date of publication was changed twice, there are two years for 
which the exact figures can not be given: 



Year. 


Number 

of new 

students. 


Year. 


Number 

of new 

students. 


1871-72 


190 
58 
54 
85 

•202 

88 

68 

94 

143 

»'136 


1882-«3 


91 


1872-78 


1883-84 


155 


1873-74 


1884r-85 


77 


1874r-76 


1885-«6 


94 


187&-76 


1886-87 


195 


1877 


1887-88 


199 


1878 


1888-89 


125 


1879 


Total 




1880 


1,809 


1881-82 









•Publication of catalogue changed from spring to fall, so included nearly all the students of 
two classes. 
^No catalogue in fall of 1881, so this number includes i>art of two years. 

Of this total of 1,869 students, about 625 were young women and 
1,225 young men. Of the former only 39 graduated, or about 1 in 16 
of those who entered. The young men have done better, as 116 have 
taken degrees, or about 1 in 10 of all matriculates. 

It will be noticed that the university made relatively little gain in 
these first eighteen years, although the population of the State 
increased from not exceeding 200,000 to nearly 1,000,000 people during 
the same time. In 1876, again in 1880 and in 1884, it seemed as if the 
university was inci easing its hold on the people, but in each case the 
advance proved to be temporary. A table is here given for the next 
ten years, which shows the growth of the university, while the popu- 
lation of the State has been nearly stationary. The contrast is so 
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marked that it must be recognized as one of the most important move- 
ments in Nebraska life, as well as in its educational history: 



Year. 



188(M» 
1890-91 
1891-98 
1892-% 
l»»-94 

1894r^ 

1806-96 
189&-97 
1897-96 
1896-99 



Total for years 1889-1899. 
Total for years 1871-1889. 



Total to date. 

Total men 

Total women. 



Number 

new 
stndents. 



148 
225 
372 
512 
513 
598 
»424 
488 
616 
706 



4,596 
1,869 



6,465 
8,720 
2,745 



•First year of the preiMuratory course dropped. 

In some of the later years the number of women has been four-fifths 
that of the men, and the proportion has been gradually increasing. 

Of aU who have registered in the university, only about 1 in 8 has 
remained to take a regular academic degree. This number seems, 
and is, very small when compared with the proportion in Eastern 
institutions. However, there is a constantly increasing tendency to 
complete the course, and in time more stable conditions will prevail. 

Doubtless the reasons are many for the small percentage of grad- 
uates. Two, however, stand out prominently: (1) The lack of funds 
to complete a course, and (2) the poor preparation which many bring 
which causes so many to fail or to become discouraged and leave. 
Both conditions are changing rapidly, so that a better outcome will 
soon be possible. However, the percentage will be kept low for many 
years to come, as the number of special and irregular students is and 
will continue to be large. 

The gain in the last ten years is marked with both sexes. Now 1 
woman in 12 graduates, as against 1 in 16 in the earlier years; among 
the men, 1 in 7 graduates, where formerly the relation was 1 to 10. In 
general it may be said that at present a goodly proportion of every 
freshman class enters intending to complete one of the courses leading 
to a degree. 

It will be noted that while the number of graduates has not been 
large, the influence of the university has reached thousands scattered 
aU over the State. Higher ideals and better methods of study and 
work have been sowed broadcast, and the State is thus in part recom- 
pensed for its outlay. The alumni alone do not measure the value of 
the university to the State, as may be seen when it is remembered that 
more than 6,000 students have been within its walls since it opened 
itB doors twenty-eight years ago. 
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Some interesting tables are appended to show the place of prepara- 
tion for college, the residence of their parents at the time of the stu- 
dents' birth, their ages, and finally the parents' occupation. It will 
be seen that a large proportion comes from industrial homes and from 
the most widely varied occupations. The very large number of stu- 
dents of mature age is also a notable feature. In a large measure the 
older students are teachers who have taken a year or two to better 
their education, intending then to reenter the profession. This feature 
in the education of the State^is, it is believed, something remarkable 
in the annals of education. 



Place of birth, 1897-98. 



Arkansas. 
Austria. _ _ 
Bohemia . 
California 



1 
2 
1 
4 



Canada 16 

Colorado 11 

Connecticut 14 

Delaware 1 

Denmark 5 

England 8 

Germany 18 

Georgia 1 

Idaho 4 

Illinois 800 

Indiana ^ 82 

Iowa 248 

Ireland 2 

Jai)an _ _. 1 

Elansas _ 31 

Kentucky ..^ 6 

Louisiana 1 

Maine 6 

Maryland 6 

Massachusetts .-. 12 

Michigan 33 

Minnesota 15 



Mississippi 1 

Missouri 87 

Nebraska 727 

New Hampshire 1 

New Jersey 7 

New Mexico 3 

New York 69 

Nova Scotia 1 

Ohio _ 85 

Pennsylvania _ 88 

Prince Edward Island 2 

Russia 1 

Scotland.. 3 

South Carolina 1 

South Dakota 4 

South Wales 1 

Sweden ., 10 

Tennessee 2 

Texas 5 

Utah 2 

Vermont _ 10 

Virginia 9 

West Virginia 13 

Wisconsin 48 

Not given 26 



Ages, 1897-98. 



15 years 2 

16 years 16 

17 years 54 

18 years 123 

19 years 234 

20 years -. 263 

21 years 257 

22 years 229 

23 years 172 

24 years -- 128 

25 years 105 



26 years 77 

27 years _ 74 

28years 43 

29year8 21 

30 years 35 

31 years 16 

32years 20 

33 years -. 13 

34 years 10 

35 years _. 8 

86years 13 
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Ages, i.957-5^— Continued. 



37 years 12 

SSyears .-- 9 

39 years 6 

40 years 9 

41 years - - - . 8 

42 years 4 

43 years 2 

44 years 6 

45 years 2 



46 years 1 

47 years __ 2 

48 years 2 

50 years _ _ 1 

51 years _ 2 

52 years _ 1 

57 years _ . _ 1 

58 years 1 

Not given 62 



Where prepared^ 1897-98, 



Colleges 403 

Graduates — 

In Nebraska 110 

Other States 85 

195 



Not graduates — 

III Nebraska 110 

Other States 98 

208 

Accredited high schools . . _ 702 

Graduates 489 

Not graduates 213 

Other high schools 340 

Graduates — 

In Nebraska _ 157 

Other States 69 

226 



Not graduates — 

In Nebraska 70 

Other States 44 



114 



Grade and district schools 253 

In Nebraska 220 

Other States 33 

Teachers' normal schools 197 

Graduates — 

In Nebraska 25 

Other States _ 16 

41 



Not graduates — 

In Nebraska 106 

OtherStates 50 

156 

Academies _ 74 

Business colleges _ _ _ 22 

Latin school of university 30 

Private schools _ . _ 7 

Prof essional schools 7 



Occupations of parents, 1897-98, 



Abstractors- 

Advertiser 

Agents, insurance, real estate, etc. 

Architects 

Auctioneer 

Bankers ._ 

Blacksmiths 

Bookkeepers 

Brokers 

Butchers 

Cabinetmakers and carpenters 

Capitalists 

City, county, and State officers 

Clerks and salesmen 

Collectors 

Contractors 

Dairyman 

Dentist 



2 

1 

72 

5 

1 

72 

7 

12 

4 

2 

22 

11 

20 

65 

3 

30 
1 
1 



Director school of music 1 

Druggists 15 

Editors 18 

Engineers 25 

Farmers 666 

Gardeners 6 

Grain dealers 15 

Grocers 11 

Hotel proprietors _ 14 

Jewelers 6 

Laborers _ 26 

Lawyers _ - 102 

Liveryman -_. 1 

Lumbermen 18 

Mail service 4 

Manufacturers _ 21 

Masons 6 

Mechanics 16 
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Occupations of parents j 1897-98 — Continued. 



Merchants 183 

MiUers 19 

Miners 2 

Ministers - _ 59 

Nurses _ _ 8 

Nurserymen 7 

Notaries public _ 8 

Officers of business concerns 15 

Pensioner 1 

Photographers 6 

Physicians 71 

Plumbers 2 

Politician- _ 1 

Printers 7 

Railroad employees _ . 30 



Ranchmen 2 

Receivers of corporations 2 

Revenue collector _ _. 1 

Saloonkeeper 1 

School board clerk _ . _ 1 

Sea captain _ 1 

Shoemakers - 6 

Stock dealers _ 23 

Superintendents of schools 5 

Tailors 8 

Teachers _ 42 

Undertaker. _ 1 

United States Army officers 4 

Veterinary surgeon 1 

Not given 231 



THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

The post-graduate work in the university began without flourish of 
trumpets. In 1882 two women who wished to do higher work in 
history entered some advanced classes arranged for them. The fol- 
lowing June the regents authorized the department to develop gradu- 
ate courses, looking to the degree of master of arts. But as the 
teaching force was very limited, nothing was done at that time. Two 
years later, in 1885, the catalogue announced that advanced instruc- 
tion would be given in certain departments, with or without refer- 
ence to a degree. However, another year passed before any definite 
plans were formulated by the faculty. In the meantime several stu- 
dents had been in attendance on lectures, but none of them at the 
time were looking to a second degree. 

Courses were arranged in 188B, and the announcement was made 
that the graduates of the university, or of other institutions whose 
undergraduate courses were of equivalent value, would be granted the 
master's degree on the completion in a satisfactory manner of one 
year of resident study. The candidate could take all his work in one 
line of study, or he might choose a major and one minor, or a major 
and two minors; in either case the major was to have 60 per cent of 
the candidate's time for one year. A thesis was to be presented in 
that department in which the major was taken. Prof. A. H. Edgren 
was the most zealous and efficient member of the faculty in outlining 
these plans and pushing the graduate work. It is pleasing to note 
that he is now dean of the graduate school, which he has done so much to 
develop. Conway G. McMillan, now professor of botany in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, secured the first degree, completing his studies 
and presenting his thesis in June, 1886. During the second year 
thereafter there were 11 students — 5 men and 6 women — ^at work in 
graduate study. The number of graduate students did not increase 
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very rapidly until 1894-95, when the number reached 46. In 1896-97 
the attendance passed the hundred mark. There were at that time 
only three other State universities that had reached the same num 
ber. In the same year the University of Nebraska ranked six- 
teenth in the number of its graduate students among all the colleges 
of the United States. When it is remembered that it is among the 
newest of the universities and the State not a wealthy one, the result 
may certainly be regarded with pride by the faculty, the regents, and 
the people of the State. The standard has been kept high during all 
these years, and the majority of the degrees granted have not been 
given on less than one and one-half to two years' study beyond the 
first degree. 

June 12, 1890, the regents authorized the faculty to make provision 
for granting the Ph. D. degree, on condition that no extra expense 
be incurred for instruction. Under these conditions only a very few 
departments made provision at that time for this work. Even yet 
perhaps half of the departments do not believe it is expedient to 
offer courses leading to the doctor's degree. The equipment is not 
complete enough or else the teaching force is inadequate. The result 
is that there have been few candidates for the degree and only some 
half dozen granted down to the present time. 

On the 16th of April, 1896, the graduate school was organized with 
A. H. Edgren as dean. On the next day the regents approved the plan 
of the faculty for a system of scholarships and fellowships. In 
general it was expected that those who received either would be 
graduate students, but this understanding was frequently departed 
from, and undergraduates were sometimes appointed. In 1899 the 
rules were so changed that fellowships may be held only by those who 
have already completed one year of graduate study, while with some 
rare exceptions scholarships also are to go to graduates. At the 
same time the maximum compensation for "fellows" was increased 
from $300 to $400, and for ''scholars" from $150 to $200 per year. 
The aim is to raise the standard of instruction, since it is necessary in 
a majority of cases to have those holding fellowships give class 
instruction; in fact, they have become teaching fellowships. In all, 
141 master's degrees have been granted, and some 9 doctor's degrees. 
The master's degrees have been distributed among the various depart- 
ments as follows: Agriculture, 1; botany, 10; chemistry, 13; Eng- 
lish literature, 25; entomology, 3; geology, 1; German, 3; Greek, 12; 
American history, 15; European history, 2; Latin, 7; mathematics, 
6; pedagogy, 1; philosophy, 8; physics, 5; political economy, 11; 
romance language, 4; Sanskrit and philology, 5; zoology, 8. 

The Ph. D. has been granted as follows: Botany, 2; German, 1; 
mathematics, 2; physics, 1; history, 1; E. E., 2. 

In all, some 46 universities and colleges have been represented 
among the 140 graduate students who have taken a higher degree in 
the university. 
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Seven State universities, 12 other universities, and 21 colleges, from 
one end of the continent to the other, have furnished one or more 
students each. Of course the greater number has come from the 
State — ^the university itself or the denominational colleges — ^yet a 
respectable proportion has come from beyond its borders. 

The graduate students have been distributed in time and between 
the sexes, as shown in the following table: 



Year. 


Men. 


Women. 


TotAl. 


Year. 


Men. 


Women. 


TotaL 


188^-«3 




2 
1 
2 


2 
2 
4 

1 


1891-92 


9 
12 
21 
29 
42 
70 
52 
78 


6 
9 
10 
17 
26 
48 
89 
44 


14 


1888-84 


1 
2 

1 


1892-98 


21 


1884-^ 


1898-94 


81 


1886-86 


1894-95 


46 


1886-87 




1896-96 


68 


1887-88 


5 
6 

12 
19 


6 
3 
8 
9 


11 

9 

15 

28 


189ft-97 


118 


1888-89 


1897-98 


141 


1889-90 


1898-99 


122 


1890-91 


1899-1900 















The year 1897-98 shows a peculiar distribution between the sexes 
when compared with other years. No explanation of the fact is 
known. 

The following extracts from the faculty rules indicate very clearly 
the scope of the work and the terms on which higher degrees are 
granted : 

REGISTRATION. 

To register for graduate work the applicant shall present to the dean of the 
graduate school, together with his diploma and other credentials that may be 
required, an application outlining his proposed work as approved by the heads of 
departments concerned. When the application is granted a card will be issued to 
the registrar entitling him to register on paying a fee of $5. 

GENERAL REQUIREMENTS. 

1. Higher degrees are granted only after the candidate has passed a creditable 
examination in the prescribed courses and presented an acceptable thesis. But to 
be eligible for examination the candidate for the degree of Ph. D. must have 
passed at least three years, and the candidate for the degree of A. M. at least one 
year, of resident work, without serious distractions, in the studies chosen for his 
degree, the term *' resident " being so interpreted that he can attend all instruc- 
tion given in his course and do his other work in direct consultation with his 
instructors. For the candidate for the doctor's degree, however, two years of 
resident graduate work at some other institution may be accepted here on the 
approval of the candidate's head instructors, provided he spend the last year of 
his work before graduation at this university. Any candidate presenting a sec- 
ondary degree, not honorary, shall be allowed credit therefor in so far as the work 
already done shall be of the requisite high character and in the group proposed 
for his advanced degree. 

2. The candidate may report himself for final examination in any of his courses, 
when completed, having first paid $10 to the financial secretary. 

3. The examination shall be in one major course (valued at 60) and either one 
first minor course (valued at 40) or two second minor courses (each valued at 20). 
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But the candidate for the master's degree may offer instead one complete conrse 
(valued at 100). The major and minors for the doctor's degree mnst be taken in 
separate departments. 

4. The examination shall be held in each subject before an examining commit- 
tee consisting of the heads of departments in charge of the candidate's work, and 
supplemented, if necessary, by appointments by the faculty so as to consist of not 
less than three members for the doctor's degree and two for the master's degree. 
It shall be oral or written, or both, according to the decision of the examiner, who 
shall, in each subject, be the candidate's special instructor. When the examina- 
tion is for the doctor's degree the members of the faculty shall be invited to be 
present, and any of them may put questions to the candidate. The result of the 
examination shall be decided by the examining committee. 

5. The thesis, written in good and legible English, shall embody a scholarly 
research covering exclusively or largely some topic of the candidate's chief study. 
It must be presented for examination to the head instructor by the candidate for 
the doctor's degree not less than three months, and by the candidate for the mas- 
ter's degree not less than one month, before his intended graduation. 

6. The thesis for the doctor's degree, when examined and passed upon by the 
professor concerned, shall be on file in the chancellor's office during at least two 
weeks for the inspection of members of the faculty; and, if required, it shall be 
publicly defended before the faculty. If it stands approved the candidate shall, 
before graduation, deposit 100 copies of the same in the chancellor's office for 
gratuitous distribution, or give proper security for the printing of this number. 
But in case the candidate has presented for a thesis a work already before the 
public in printed form, it shall suffice to deposit, as above, 10 copies of the same, 
if it is in the form of a contribution to a scientific periodical, or 5, if it is in the 
form of a book. 

FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A system of fellowships and scholarships is established in this university in 
accordance with the following plan: 

I. Fellows and scholars without stipend shall be appointed on the ground of 
high attainments. Fellows and scholars shall have no other fees to pay than the 
ordinary matriculation fee of $5. They shall be preferably called upon tor needed 
assistance in instruction, and shall then be paid for their services according to 
duties performed, as stated below. 

n. Fellowships may be awarded to candidates for higher degrees who shall 
have had at least one year of successful resident graduate work, along the special 
line in which the appointment is made, in this university or in some other institu- 
tion of equivalent requirements. Fellows shall be appointed by the regents 
on the recommendation of the chancellor and the head of the department con- 
cerned, and their appointment announced at commencement. Each appointment 
shall be for one year, but may be renewed twice. The compensation for actual 
service done the department by class instruction or otherwise shall be according 
to the nature and extent of that service, but in no case to exceed $400 per annum. 

ni. Scholarships may be awarded to candidates for higher degrees . The man- 
ner of apx)ointment and value of the scholarships shall be the same as in the case 
of fellowships, except that the value shall in no case exceed $200 per annum. 

rV. Any fully organized department in the university may recommend for 
appointment one fellow. The recommendation of a second fellow may be made 
only with the approval of the faculty. Each department shall also be entitled to 
recommend for appointment at least one scholar annually. 

y. Fellows and scholars shall be reported separately, under these two headings, 
in the calendar of the university, immediately following the faculty. 
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THB ORADUATB OLUB. 

The graduate club has been formed for the purpose of promoting good fellow- 
ship and broad scientific interest among graduate students of the university. 

THE ALUMNI. 

This account must of necessity be brief, for the alumni are too few 
and they have as yet made for themselves too small a place in the 
nation's history to justify an extended notice. Generations of grad- 
uates have passed away, after having played their part in life, from 
the older colleges of the country. The earliest graduates of Nebraska 
University are in the very prime of life, and are just approaching the 
period of their greatest productive activity. By far the larger part 
are yet under 30 years of age, so if there is little to say youth must 
be our apology. 

Perhaps enough has been done, however, so that it will not appear 
too immodest if some names are here inscribed. In politics something 
has been done. D. H. Mercer (1880) has represented the Omaha dis- 
trict in the House of Representatives for the last six years. A. W. 
Field was a prominent and strong candidate before the legislature of 
1899 for the United States Senatorship. Mr. Field had already served 
one term as district judge, been speaker of the lower house of the 
State legislature, and a candidate for Congress, being defeated by a 
narrow margin by Hon. W. J. Bryan. W. H. Snell (1873), W. A. 
McCalHster (1878), E. P. Holmes (1878), P. F. Clark (1887), E. P. Rich 
(1883), E. M. Pollard (1893), and A. J. Weaver (1894) have also been 
members of the State legislature, P. F. Clark having been speaker of 
the last house. Several of the alumni have served as judges for one 
or more terms each, as A. W. Field (1877), E. P. Holmes (1878), E. P. 
Unangst (1881), and A. L. Frost (1886). Other names may be added 
of those who have reached high eminence at the bar of the State. 
H. H. Wilson (1878), N. Z. Snell (1882), and Roscoe Pound (1888) may 
be named in addition to those mentioned above under politics and 
judges. C. S. Lobengier (1888) is a prolific law writer and editor for 
law encyclopedias and reviews. 

Doubtless the men who are at present most widely known are to be 
found in the ranks of teachers. Two stand out prominently — George 
E. Howard (1876) and A. G. Warner (1885).» Both taught in their 
alma mater and both then went to professorships in Stanford Uni- 
versity. Professor Howard is perhaps best known by his Local 
Constitutional History of the United States, but several less preten- 
tious works also add to his reputation as a scholar and historian. 
There is reason to suppose that Professor Howard will be a voluminous 
writer during the next few years. Mr. Warner's best work is doubt- 
less his Public Charities, the standard work on the subject; Three 

•Dr. Warner died January, 1900. 
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Phases of Cooperation in the West, and various minor articles are 
important studies. Prof. George W. Botaford (1887), of Harvard 
University, has very recently published a valuable school History 
of Greece. Mr. J. A. Barrett (1888) has written and published a 
good monograph on the Ordinance of 1787; and one on Slavery in 
the District of Columbia, by Miss Mary A. Tremain (1881), has been 
well received. The writer of this monograph has published a short 
History of the United States, 1815-1861, a brief Life of Clay, and 
various Source Studies in American History, for use in the public 
schools. Prof. C. N. Little is believed to be the only alumnus who 
has as yet done any mathematical publication. His various papers 
on ** Knots," printed by the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
constitute the principal material on the subject. 

Some of the best work yet done has been in botany. Dr. Roscoe 
Pound (1889), Prof. C. P. McMillan (1885), now of the University of 
Minnesota, and Dr. F. E. Clements (1894), especially the first two, 
have been prolific writers on botanical subjects and their work has 
attracted the attention of European as well as of American scholars. 

There is also a group of young men in the Agricultural Department 
at Washington whose work deserves mention in this connection. 
Although only some six or seven in number, their monographic con- 
tributions to the literature on plant diseases, propagation, cross- 
fertilization, grasses, etc., constitute no inconsiderable part of the 
whole output of the section with which they are connected. H. 
Webber (1889), T. A. Williams (1889), *A. F. Woods (1890), andErnst 
Bessey (1897) may be especially mentioned as promising men. 

In language Prof. L. Fossler (1881) has edited several German works, 
and, in connection with Prof. A. H. Edgren, has published a German 
grammar. 

Dr. H. K. Wolfe (1880) has published many excellent articles on 
I)sychology and child study. 

Many other names might be added of men or women who have 
made a local name for themselves, and who will be known to a larger 
constituency in the near future. But perhaps enough has been said 
to justify the existence of this chapter. At best it can only be 
claimed that what has been done indicates that Nebraska University 
men will play their part in the public and social life of our nation in 
future years, if present tendencies may be trusted. When it is remem- 
bered that nearly 600 of the 842 graduates have received their degrees 
within the last seven years, it is believed that enough has been said 
to foretell the ultimate outcome. 

THE LIBRABT. 

At present it may be said that the library is the central workshop 
of the university. But it has not always been thus. In fact, it is 

•Died in 1901. 
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only during recent ye^rs that the importance of the library has been 
realized to such an extent as to give it its proper position in a scheme 
of education. 

Previous to 1880 the library was little used. To be sure, it was 
small, but there seemed to be no appreciation of its importance and 
no proper provision was made for the use of such books as were on 
its shelves. In the catalogue of 1873 an announcement may be found 
that the library will be open ** two hours per day" and that students 
"in certain advanced classes may take books to their rooms." During 
one year, at least, to the writer's own personal knowledge, it was 
opened only once or twice per week. The education of these years 
was based, of course, upon text-book work almost entirely. Original 
investigation in any form seems to have been unknown or at least 
untried. The library was either for ornament or for the use of the 
faculty. It certainly was not made use of by the students as a basis, 
or as an adjunct even, of class-room lectures and discussions. In 
1877 a slight improvement was made, the books being accessible for 
three hours per day for "consultation." This condition of affairs 
lasted till 1881. For the next few years it was accessible for six hours 
per day at least; and from 1893 till the present time it has been open 
from 8 a. m. till 10 p. m. during the school year, and is open for sev- 
eral hours each day during vacations. 

For many years the management was very unsatisfactory. The 
regents, and perhaps the faculty also, held that the funds were too 
meager to be wasted on a librarian. The result was that its control 
was placed in the hands of some member of the faculty. Until 1881, 
when Professor Howard took the management as librarian in addi- 
tion to his professorial duties, no one had taken any particular in- 
terest in its proper use. Till 1886 Professor Howard performed, with 
the aid of student helpers, this dual work. From 1886 till 1891 Miss 
Ellen Smith acted as custodian of the librar3^ She was succeeded 
for the next two years in the same position by Prof. George E. Mc- 
Millan. A trained librarian was employed in 1893 in the person of 
Miss Mary Jones (1885), a graduate of the Albany Library School 
(1893). She resigned in 1897, and a year later Mr. J. J. Wyer, the 
present very efficient librarian, entered upon his duties. 

Till the coming of Miss Jones an accession catalogue was the only 
one provided. There is now a complete author card catalogue, and a 
beginning has been made on a subject catalogue as well. There is 
still much to do to make the material fully available, but the work 
is being organized as rapidly as time, means, and skill will permit. 

The history of the housing of the library also shows the primitive 
condition in early years; but it further proves the marvelous rapidity 
with which the West, and the university with it, has developed. Till 
1889 two small rooms not only held the library, but were also made to 
answer for reading rooms as well. In that year a great improvement 
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took place, as two rooms, each 21 by 62 feet, were fitted up for its use 

• 

In November, 1895, the new library building, with ample accommoda. 
tions for stacks, reading rooms, and seminaries, was dedicated. A 
description of the building may be found elsewhere in this paper. 

For many years the growth of the library was very slow. It started 
with about 2,000 volumes in 1871-72, and had increased to only double 
that number ten years later. From that date the growth was more 
rapid. By 1891, 12,000 volumes were found on its shelves. June, 1899, 
approximately 40,000 books are accessible in the main stacks and 
in the departmental libraries, the proportion being 25,000 volumes in 
the central library and 15,000 in the various departmental divisions. 
The central library contains cases for history, literature, language 
(except Greek and Latin), philosophy, religion, economics, knd edu- 
cation. In the division libraries may be found in general the works 
on science, engineering, law, and Greek and Latin. The catalogue at 
the central library includes all departmental books, but each depart- 
ment has a duplicate catalogue of its own books. The strongest col- 
lections, relatively, are botany, with 2,000 volumes, and entomology, 
with 700. Over 600 journals and periodicals are regularly received. 

The income of the library has varied greatly in the past, and is not 
by any means a stable sum now. All matriculation and diploma fees 
must by law go into the library fund. Some legislatures have also 
made special appropriations for books. The income for the current 
year will be about $7,000. It is not probable that a less amount than 
this will be available for the coming years, while it is hoped that the 
amount may be greatly increased. At the present time the library 
is adding from 3,000 to 4,000 volumes each year. During the entire 
history of the university the policy of granting absolutely free access 
to the shelves has been pursued. Of course until recently there 
was no real test of the advantages and disadvantages of the system. 
Now, however, where from 1,200 to 1,500 students have free access to 
40,000 volumes for fourteen hours per day, the plan is being thor- 
oughly tested. The loss may be estimated at perhaps 75 volumes per 
year. The percentage is so small thus far that there is no intention 
of abandoning the method so long as present conditions continue. 
The reading room and vacant spaces in the stack room, afford oppor- 
tunity for about 300 readers at a time. For many hours of the day 
every chair will be occupied. There has been some difficulty in con- 
trolling communication among so many, but that problem also seems 
to be now solved. It is believed that the disadvantages of free access 
to the shelves are small when compared with the gains. The value 
of this privilege as a part of a liberal education is great; in fact, can 
not be exagerated. The library now has become the laboratory for 
many departments. Especially is this trae in history, literature, phi- 
losophy, economics, and pedagogy. The chemist or the physicist no 
more needs his laboratory than does the historian. The library in 
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Nebraska University has truly become a real workshop. Familiarity 
with books, even by rubbing up against them, by noting titles, 
authors, publishers, etc., transforms in a short time the cmdest 
country boy, and prepares him for the deeper delving upon which 
he then most heartily enters. 

SEMINARIES AND SOCIETIES. 

Certainly in these modern days of universities no history of one 
could be called at all complete which did not contain an account of 
its student life. In part this life may be found expressed in studeut 
organizations, of some phases of which this section will attempt to 
treat. Both the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. have strong organ- 
izations. Each has rooms on the campus. In addition to their relig- 
ious services both are active in helpful work. They api)oint "recep- 
tion committees " at the opening of each school year to meet the new 
students and to give them welcome. Their work, however, does not 
stop here, for they maintain a bureau to aid students in finding suit- 
able rooms and boarding places, as well as labor for those who have 
to make their own way through college, as do many of Nebraska's 
sons and daughters. 

For the last three or four years a college settlement organization 
has been maintained by the faculty and students. Its work has been 
on a modest scale, but in all some hundreds of dollars have been 
spent in its maintenance. Mr. and Mrs. Fauquet have been the 
residents in direct charge of the work, and the soul of all that has 
been done. They leave this year, and Mr. and Mrs. O. L. Anderson 
take their places. The work is under the charge of a joint board of 
faculty and student members. Evening classes have been main- 
tained, and reading and game rooms have been kept open. On the 
whole, the effect has been helpful, especially to students, who have 
learned to give in the true spirit — the spirit of brotherhood and 
mutual helpfulness. 

For many years in the early days of the university about the only 
training the students received in debating and kindred work was in 
the literary societies. This is no longer true. However, even yet 
they supplement the literary work of the class room and play an 
important part in preparation for life's duties. The oldest of these 
societies is the Palladian, founded with the university in 1871. It is 
and ever has been an open society. In 1873, owing to factional differ- 
ences, a split took place and the Adelphian Society was formed; but 
four years later its members joined with another secession from the 
Palladians and formed the Union Society. The third permanent 
society, the Delian, was formed in 1889 as a counterirritant to the 
growing strength of the Greek letter societies. The halls of the 
Palladians and Unions are neat and commodious and afford centers 
for literary and debating forces to gather around. In early days the 
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rivalry between these societies was very intense, and many a latent 
politician has received his preliminary training in these contests. In 
more recent years the struggle has been in the main between ** barbs" 
and "frats," the societies usually acting in harmony. 

Closely connected with the societies are three debating clubs, known, 
respectively, as the P. B. D. C, the XJ. B. D. C, and the D. B. D. C. 
They hold weekly meetings and form the nuclei for all the debating 
work of the university. The Maxwell Club, a law-school society, must 
not be omitted from this list, as it has taken no unimportant part in 
recent years in helping to elevate the standard of debating. 

For the last four or five years annual debates have been held with 
the University of Kansas. For two years just ended joint debates 
have also taken place with Missouri State University and Colorado 
College. These debating clubs give, largely, the preliminary training 
for these intercollegiate contests, although a debating association has 
direct charge of the arrangements. Likewise there is an oratorical 
association which has control of all oratorical contests, both State and 
interstate. 

There are three prominent honorary societies. The first, the 
Alumni Association, was organized in 1874. It has an annual reunion, 
banquet, and address. All graduates of the academic and industrial 
colleges may become members. Within it is a semiliterary organiza- 
tion known as the Graduate Club. A graduate of any college, if 
connected with the university, may become a member of this organi- 
zation, although not eligible to membership in the larger society 
unless a graduate of Nebraska State University. 

In 1896 a local chapter of the Phi Beta Eappa was organized. Its 
annual addresses have been of a high order. The members have also 
a social gathering and a banquet during commencement week. The 
Sigma Xi formed its University of Nebraska chapter in 1897. There 
are many research seminaries in connection with the various depart- 
ments of the university. In fact, perhaps every line of study has 
such an organization, but two of them stand out clearly superior to 
the others in productivity. The Botanical Seminar, or **Sem. Bot.," 
as it is popularly called, has done some remarkably good work. It 
has had a continuous life of some ten years, and its members have 
published matter of such a high standard as to attract the attention 
not only of American, but also of European scholars. The English 
Club has also done good work, especially along the line of the short 
story. Since its organization the club has had under its charge two 
magazines; the first, the Nebraska Literary Magazine, was quite pre- 
tentious in form and matter, and was exceedingly creditable to its 
managers. After its financial failure the club made use of the Eiote 
as its medium. At present this little paper — in many ways of high 
merit — ^is conducted as a private enterprise, but under the auspices of 
the English Club. The Historical Seminary was the first of these 
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organizations formed for advanced research, but for various reasons 
it has not been maintained at as high a standard as the two just 
mentioned. The Political Science Club, the Chemical Society, and 
the Physics Colloquium are among the other research societies. 

Athletics were managed by the students in a more or less system- 
atic manner for many years, without aid or interference from the 
faculty. In the fall of 1895, however, a successful attempt was made 
to give more definiteness to the whole matter. A constitution similar 
to that in use in the other colleges of the Northwest was adopted, and 
a board of 10 members, 5 from the faculty, 2 of them to be chosen by 
the student body, and 5 from the students, was given almost complete 
power over all forms of athletic sports. Baseball, football, and track 
athletics, as well as tennis, were all to be managed under the general 
rules adopted by this board and by a general manager chosen for each 
by the board. The captains are chosen by the players themselves. 
The four universities of Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska form 
a circuit for football. The other sports are not yet as well organized, 
but under the energetic management of Prof. W. W. Hastings track 
athletics especially are developing rapidly. 

The fraternities have many chapters in the university, and several 
of them have their houses. As yet, however, none of them own their 
own buildings. The following are represented in the university in 
1899: 



Phi Delta Theta 1883 

Sigma Chi 1883 

Kappa Kappa Gamma 1884 

Kappa Alpha Theta 1887 

Delta G«mma 1887 

Beta Theta Pi . _ 1888 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon 1893 

Delta Tan Delta . _ 1894 

Delta Delta Delta 1894 



Alpha Theta Chi 1895 

PiBetaPM 1895 

Phi Kappa Psi- _ 1895 

Phi Delta Phi 1895 

Kappa Sigma 1897 

Alpha Tan Omega . 1897 

Phi Gamma Delta 1898 

Delta Upsilon 1898 



Perhaps this section may be best ended by noting the existence of 
a glee club and a mandolin club. The former has made several suc- 
cessful tours through the State. The latter aids greatly in the local 
musical circles. 



PUBLICATIONS. 



The list of publications issued by the university is naturally not an 
extensive one. For many of its earlier years the annual catalogue and 
register, together with an annual address delivered at commencement 
time by some distinguished citizen or scholar, formed the sum total of 
its issues. When the experiment station was established, the means 
was found for publishing a series of bulletins along the lines of agri- 
cultural interests. Beginning with 1887, this series has been issued 
continuously, and in it some valuable contributions to many lines 
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of investigation may be found. Among other titles, Irrigation in 
Nebraska, On Certain Injurious Insects of the Year, Investigations 
into the Texas Fever in Cattle, and the Swine Plague, may be men- 
tioned. In all, some dozen or more bulletins have been issued. 
Two reasons, doubtless, may be assigned for the long delay in begin- 
ning the publication of the results of the productive work of the fac- 
ulty. The first one may be found in the spirit of the times. It was 
felt that the whole time of the jirofessors must be given to class-room 
instruction. Leisure for productive labor could not be had. Doubt- 
less this feeling is still very strong throughout the State, and only in a 
few departments would the taxpayers ^Wllingly see much time given 
to original investigations. The second reason is closely related to the 
former one, but is financial in nature. The income of the university 
has never been more than enough to pay for the number of instructors 
absolutely needed for the class room. The increase of students has 
more than kept pace with the growth^of resources. Naturally when 
a man has to be in the class room from three to four hours per day, 
and to prepare thee or four sets of lectures, he has but little vitality 
left for productivity. 

The Western university professor has to be first a teacher and only 
secondarily an investigator. The result has been the development of 
excellent instructors and the careful consideration of methods in 
teaching. The Western university is relatively barren in additions 
to the sum of knowledge, but it is believed that in the West lessons 
may be learned by others in regard to educational methods. Of course 
it goes without saying that the earlier faculties contained fewer men 
who could do original work than have the later ones. But from first 
to last the degree of devotion to duty and the sacrifice of personal 
ambitions have been marked characteristics of the Western instructor. 
Even to the present moment the lack of funds has been so great 
that most of thq plans made by the faculty for publications have been 
nnrealized. 

In 1888 the University Studies was begun. The plan contem- 
plated the issuance of a quarterly devoted entirely to the publication 
of the results of original investigations made by faculty members and 
advanced students. Only six numbers have been given to the public, 
since the regents have seldom been able to see their way to make the 
necessary appropriations. The numbers issued have been received 
favorably by both American and European scholars. An appropria- 
tion was made in July, 1899, to resume the publication. It is hoped 
that hereafter there may be no more breaks in the continuity of 
issuance. 

Among less pretentious studies may be named "Botanical survey 
of Nebraska," "A brief appeal for country high schools," announce- 
ments of the "Special course preparatory to medicine," " Of the school 
of agriculture and mechanic arts," "Circular of history and political 
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science," " University extension circulai's," " The accredited schools, 
*'The summer school," "The high school manual," Chancellor Mac- 
Lean's "Inaugural address," bulletins respecting "The college of 
law," of the "School of domestic science," address by Chancellor Mac- 
Lean on "Last stage in the educational development of Nebraska," etc. 
In addition to the matter put fortli by the university itself, many 
of the i)rofessors have, for the last few j^ears esi>ecially, been writing 
and publishing, either at their own account or through general pub- 
lishing houses. The output, all told, would be no small amount when 
the conditions under which work must be undertaken are considered. 

THE RELATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 

The charter of the univei'sity recognizes the intimate connection 
between the high schools and the university. In Nebraska, as in most 
of the other Northwestern States, the common schools form the basis 
of public instruction and the university the crowning feature, with 
the high schools as the connecting: link between them. The develoiv 
ment of the secondary instruction in Nebraska has l>een very slow, so 
that a large part of the j^reparatory work for the unlvei*;sity has of 
necessity, till very lately, been done in its Latin school. The close 
relationship which ought to exist between the secondary schools and 
the university was early recognized, and in 1872 a committee was 
appointed by the regents to bring the nmtter to the attention of the 
State Teachers' Association. Expressions of good will were obtained, 
but no definite arrangements were perfected. In the sprlngof 1881 the 
matter was again discussed, and a committee from the university 
faculty was appointed to investigate the whole matter. Aftei a long 
corresi)ondence with the i)rincipals of the high schools in the State, 
and after a careful investigation of the plans existing in other States 
where the high-school graduates were admitted to the State universi- 
ties without entrance examinations, the committee* reported that the 
time had not yet come when any satisfactory arrangements could be 
made in Nebraska. The matter was accoi'dingly dropped for the 
time. Very few schools of the State were then willing or able to give 
instruction in the subjects embraced in the preparator}^ coui-se of 
the university. The patrons of the schools were generally averse to 
"'wasting" any public money in giving instruction in Latin and Greek, 
or even to an}^ great extent in the modern languages. Practical 
studies were demanded — a demand which generally meant little more 
than "the three R's." The development in this direction has been 
go i*apid for the past few years that there is hope now that soon the 
secondary instruction may meet the requirements of the university 
in amount and quality. 

In 1882 State Superintendent W. W. W. Jones began agitating the 
matter again, and sent a communication to the faculty asking for 

' Faculty records in manuscript. 
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its cooperation, but he was unable at that time to enlist much 
enthusiasm in his work. Nothing definite was accomplished till the 
arrival of Chancellor I. J. Manatt, in January, 1884. Chancellor 
Manatt and Superintendent Jones took hold of the work in earnest, 
visiting the States of Michigan, Iowa, and others to study the sub- 
ject. In the course of a few months, aided by a committee from the 
faculty and another from the superintendents and principals of high 
schools, arrangements were completed. Two courses were outlined, 
the major course admitting to the freshman year and the minor to 
the second class in the Latin school without further examination. 
The result has on the whole been beneficial. The constant changes 
of principals in the graded schools, however, hinder greatly the per- 
fect development of the plan. There is also some friction, in keeping 
up the grade, from the opposition of the patrons of the schools to the 
high standard required, as well as from a lack of proper facilities for 
teaching many branches, especially the sciences and history. Mathe- 
matics is generally fairly well taught. 

The result has been decidedly advantageous to the high schools, 
for it is becoming quite an honor, as well as an advantage, to be on 
the accredited list of the university; hence the standard has been 
raised much faster than it otherwise would have been. The number 
of students in the preparatory deimrtmeut of the university has been 
I^Cradually decreasing, while the college classes have rapidly increased, 
a seeming indication that more are preparing nearer home. The 
greatest danger to the university is that it will be hard to raise its 
standard for admission or even keep it. at its present level when 
once its sole recruiting ground is in the high schools, whose standard 
is liable to be so fluctuating; as for the present, there is neither the 
spirit nor the wealtli to support an ideal preparation. There were, 
in 1889, 12 schools whose graduates were admitted to the freshman 
class without examination and 15 that were entitled to send to the 
second year of the Latin school. The plan adopted for examination 
before accrediting is similar to that of the other Northwestern States. 
The local school board adopts a course embracing all studies required 
for admission to the class they wish to reach; upon notifying the 
tiniveraity authorities that they are ready for an examination, some 
member of the faculty visits it, and if satisfied with the course and 
the working of the school, so reports to the faculty. Examination 
papers are submitted'to the various departments. If these also prove 
satisfactory, the school will be accredited for a period of time not 
longer than three years. A change of the course or of the principal 
may, at the option of the university, necessitate a new examination. 
Several changes have been suggested, and some should be nmde; but 
"When so many interests are involved, it is difficult to harmonize them. 

The above account, written in 1880, may with one or two amend- 
ments be allowed to stand. The fear then expressed, that the 
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standard of entrance requirement might be too high for the public 
schools, has not been realized. On the contrary, the standard 
demanded by the university has been raised very materiall}^, and yet 
many of the schools of the State are meeting its requirements in an 
excellent manner. The secondary schools have been making great 
strides in the last few years, and a constantly increasing number are 
ready to meet the requirements of the university. As in so many 
other lines, Chancellor James H. Canfield did a great work in connec- 
tion with bringing the public schools and the university into closer 
touch. He constantly emphasized the idea that the university was 
only the crowning feature of the public-school system. It was thus 
brought to pass that the eyes of children and parents were turned to 
the university. Graduation in a high school was not regarded as 
final. It only opened the door to the higher work. The superintend- 
ents and principals were brought into the closest harmony with the 
university, and thus they turned the eyes of their pupils toward its 
doors. In a few cases entire classes — in one case as many as 13 
in the class — entered in the fall after graduation. Slight changes in 
the method of determining the standing of the different schools were 
made from time to time, but none very marked until 1897, when the 
legislature made provision for an inspector of schools, said inspector 
to be appointed by the university and to be one of its faculty. Mr. 
J. W. Crabtree was appointed to the position. He had made himself 
a strong place in the public-school work before appointment and has 
proved an able official. It is his duty to visit the schools of the State, 
keep them in touch with the university so far as may be, and report 
in regard to their efficiency and their curricula. Catalogues and other 
official records are furnished him. He then reports to the committee 
on accredited schools, and a decision is made in regard to the stand- 
ing of the school. At present about 90 schools in the State have such 
a standard that their graduates are admitted to the university with- 
out examination. 

In this connection it seems proper to speak of "the free-attendance 
high-school law" passed by the legislature of 1895, declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court, and reenacted by the legislature of 
1899 with the obnoxious clause modified to meet the objection of the 
court. This law allows the graduates of the country or district schools 
to have free tuition in the town schools. The county raises a tax 
which is paid to the high schools of the county in proportion to the 
number of absentee pupils in attendance. The system inaugurated 
in the State thus provides free instruction from the primary grade to 
the post-graduate course. The graduates of country schools or the 
grammar grade pass into a free high school, its graduates into a free 
university, and its graduates, again, into a free post-graduate depart- 
ment — in all, seventeen grades or years of free education. It is felt that 
the democratic instinct of the State manifests itself in this educational 
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system. Certainly no State in the Union, in proportion to its wealth, 
makes more liberal provision for the education of its youth. It may 
also be said that they are responding to their opportunities. The first 
year that this free high-school law was operative — before it was 
declared unconstitutional — more than 2,000 children were taking 
advantage of its terms. The university under this impulse has grown 
from less than 500 students in 1890 to 2,200 in 1900; the graduate stu- 
dents from 15 in 1890 to 143 in 1898. The thorough recognition of the 
fact that the whole constitutes one great system is the most powerful 
factor in the development of both the secondarj^ and the higher 
education in the State. Each supplements the other. Jealousies are 
largely laid aside, and efforts for development are mutual. Cer- 
tainly in no State in the Union is there such a close connection 
between the secondary and the higher educational forces as in 
Nebraska, and if we shall only have the courage to continue the good 
work the outcome Tvill be beneficial beyond our present conception. 

THE CURRICULUM. 

Several periods may be distinguished in the development of the 
curriculum. Previous to 1880 the old college type was in complete 
possession of the field. There were no electives, and the students 
were limited in choice to one of three prescribed courses, the clas- 
sical, the scientific, and the Latin-scientific. The main difference 
between the classical and the scientific courses consisted in the sub- 
stitution of modern language and some science for Latin and Greek. 
The Latin-scientific, as its name indicates, partook of the qualities of 
the two. Practically all instruction was based on text-books. There 
was really only one method in class — the recitation. Only very occa- 
sionally were lectures given. Original investigations, with theses, by 
students were entirely unknown. Even in the sciences, as botany, 
geology, etc., almost the entire work was based on the study of a text. 
A few flowers might be analyzed, and possibly one excursion might be 
made for geological purposes; but it can not be said that " sources " 
were used in any field of study. The primary subjects were Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics. The courses were arranged with reference 
to mental training, plus the giving of more or less practical knowledge. 
It seems to have been assumed that history, modern languages, and 
the sciences even were destitute of the qualities that would fit them 
fortraining courses; they were important only for their practical value. 
In short, the old renaissance type, planned primarily to fit men for 
scholarship and theology, later for the professions, was the all-domi- 
nant one. The variations from it to the scientific and Latin-scientific 
courses were as slight as possible. All recitations were five times per 
week. Three studies were carried at a time. Three different degrees 
were given — one for each of the three courses. 
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The classical course, 1873-74, was as follows: 

Freshman year. — First term: The Anabasis, Gi'eek composition, De 
Amicitia, geometry. Second term: Herodotus, Livy, and Latin com- 
position, geometiy. Third term: The Iliad, structural botany, 
higher algebra. 

Sophomore year, — First term: The Iliad, inorganic chemistry, trigo- 
nometry and surveying. Second term: The Memorabilia, Horace's 
Odes, analytical geometry or history, rhetoricals. Third term: 
Thucydides, Horace's satires or epistles, calculus or physiology, 
rhetoricals. 

Junior year. — First term: Tacitus, physics, English literature, 
French or German, themes. Second term : Plato's Gorgias, physics, 
logic, French or German, readings. Third term: Astronomy, rhet- 
oric, Prometheus Vinctus, French or German, composition. 

Senior year, — First term: Psychology and history of philosophy, 
zoology, political economy or international law, French or German, 
or Butler's Analogy. Second term: Moral philosophy, history of 
civilization, Quintilian, meteorology, orations. Third term: Consti- 
tutional law, criticism, geology. 

Some slight changes were made in the courses from time to time. 
New studies were added in a few cases. Rearrangement was more 
frequent, but in no case was there any essentially new principle intro- 
duced. Gradually, however, as new men came into the faculty, new 
demands and new ideas began to prevail. In 1880-81 a general revision 
of the curriculum was undertaken, and when the courses reappeared 
it was found that a new principle had been introduced and, in general, 
new ideas were dominant. 

In the first place, a large list of electives was offei*ed, and secondly, 
all studies were considered as equal in value, at least so far as stand- 
ing in the curriculum was concerned. It was recognized as a working 
principle that all studies might be made valuable as means of mental 
discipline if they were only properly taught; hence the courses were 
so arranged as to give a logical and scientific development to each 
subject introduced. Continuity of work in each line of investigation 
was sought. In presenting this revised course to the public its 
friends said: *' The elective system is the one that insures the great- 
est interest and profit in every study, and it is the only system that 
allows the student to become a special scholar in any department 
while still leaving him the option of a general education." At the 
same time that this revision was submitted to the regents and adopted 
(December, 1880) the school year was divided into semesters instead 
of into three terms, as before. This division lasted only one year — 
1881-82 — when a reaction took place, and the three-term plan was 
restored, to be again replaced by the semester in 1801. But the effort 
made at the same time to destroy the elective system failed. This 
change, which was organic, and, as time has proved, final, was brought 
about by the younger men in the faculty. Harvard and European 
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ideas forced the change. Naturally it was not brought about without 
much friction, and as the struggle over it was more or less connected 
with other questions, especially religious ones, the final outcome was 
disastrous to both parties. 

Those most prominent in bringing about this radical change were 
George E. Woodberry (Harvard, 1S77), who, occupying the chair of 
English literature and history, seems to have brought with him some 
of the ideas which President Eliot was introducing into Harvard, and 
to have wished to build in Nebraska on the same basis; Harrington 
Emerson, from Munich, Germany, filled with the German spirit in 
education and anxious to try it in the new West; George E. Howard^ 
a graduate of Nebraska State University (1876), recently returned 
from two years' study in Germany and ready to infuse the new ideas 
he had gained into the life of his alma mater. These three men, joined 
by Prof. George E. Church, who had just spent a year in Europe, 
believing that the time had come when a step in advance might be 
made safely, secured the adoption of tlie revised courses. Professor 
Hitchcock frequently joined them in this movement, and in justice to 
nearly all it should be said that the opposition was neither factious 
nor strenuous, unless a point arose which was complicated with some 
other subject, such as the religious issue then prominent. This group 
of young men were able, zealous, and aggressive, and had not some 
of them allowed their cause and course to be complicated with the 
religious controversy then in progress, they miglit have triumphed 
without involving the scliool and themselves in the disaster which fol- 
lowed. Professor Howard held aloof from the latter contest and 
remained one of the strong men in the faculty till called, in 1891, to the 
chair of history in Stanford University. After a struggle of about 
two years Chancellor Fairfield on the one side and Professors Church, 
Woodberry, and Emerson on the otlier, were forced from their posi- 
tions in the university. However, the work of the latter remained in 
the curriculum and in the tendencies of the courses of study. In gen- 
eral the development in more recent years has been along the lines 
laid down by Harvard and German schools, but with a large infusion 
of Johns Hopkins ideas. 

The following outline will show the conditions in 1889 and indicate 
how far the university had moved in the seventeen years of its exist- 
ence. The courses offered were (1) tlie classical, (2) the literary, (3) 
the general scientific, (4) the electrical, (5) the chemical, (0) the 
botanical, (7) the zoological, (8) the geological, (9) the agricultural- 
chemical, (10) the biological, and (11) the civil engineering. 

The Literary Course. — Freshman yecu-.—Fivi^t term, spherical 
geometry (5),* rhetoric (2), German (5), ancient history (4); second 
term, trigonometry and higher algebra (5), rhetoric (2), German (5)^ 
history (4); third term, conic sections (5), rhetoric (2), German (5), 
history (4). 

'These figures indicate the number of class exercises per wees. 
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Sophomore year, — First term, German (4), French (4), Anglo-Saxon 
(4), history (4), one essay; second term, the same; third term, the 
same. 

Junior year, — First term, French (3), English literature (3), history 
(3), one essay, electives (6); second term, the same; third term, 
Italian (3), English literature (3), history (3), one oration, electives (6). 

Senior year, — First term, political economy (3), one oration, elec- 
tives (13); second and third terms, the same. 

General Scientific Course. — Freshman year, — Mathematics (5), 
German (5), rhetoric (2), chemistry (2), physics (2). 

Sopliomore year, — French (4), rhetoric (2), German (4), chemistry 
(3), physics (3). 

Junior year, — Geology (3), zoology (4), botany (2), French (3), 
military science (1), two essays and one oration, electives (2). 

Senior year, — English literature (3), political science (3), philoso- 
phy (3), geology (3), military science (1), electives (6). 

The courses (4), (5), (6), (7), (8), (9), and (10) did not vary much from 
the general scientific course in the freshman and the sophomore 
years, but were specialized in the last two years, the civil engineering 
course differentiating in the sophomore year. 

It will be seen from the above condensation of courses that the 
work in the first two years was in general prescribed, while in the 
junior year nearly one-half was elective, and in the senior year the 
student was left practically free as to the choice of studies he wished 
to pursue. It was claimed that two objects were gained by this plan: 
In the first place, general culture and a regular line of work for the 
first two years were secured ; then, for the last two years, specialization 
and intensive study along one or two lines of work in preparation for 
the practical duties of life. It was also contended that Western 
students especially were too poorly prepared to enter upon elective 
courses immediately on entrance into the university. 

The scheme above outlined remained as the basis of work for ten 
years; but then, in 1891, another revision was made, and the elective 
principle was extended in scope. 

Some quite radical innovations were made. The plan attempted 
to abolish the traditional freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior 
years. The student was left practically free to choose the order of 
his studies. In all, about one-half of the total number of hours that 
he must take in order to graduate was fixed. Nearly one-half were 
free electives. Whether he should take his required work fii*st or 
last, and in what order, was not determined absolutely. As at first 
formulated, there was not even a recommended order. After one or 
two years' trial, however, a suggested sequence of study was printed 
in the catalogue, accompanying each "group," the word now substi- 
tuted for the old word "course." Students were catalogued as in 
first year of residence, second year, etc., but as there was no body of 
students pursuing the same group of studies, the class feeling and 
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spirit was weakened very greatly. It never succeeded, however, in 
wholly eliminating the names of " freshmen," etc., while class organi- 
zations continued fairly active. Those who were in first year of resi- 
dence, whatever might be the studies they were pursuing, would form 
a class, choose officers, and act in harmony. Yet, as they were not 
intimately acquainted, the traditional class spirit was nearly oblit- 
erated. In this way there would be the four regular class organiza- 
tions, but there was little or no class rivalry. The cane rush and 
the freshman-sophomore contests in general disappeared entirely 
during the period this system was in its perfection. For a few years 
the names of all students in the university were printed alphabetic- 
ally; but gradually a reversion to the older classification by years 
took place, until now the students are divided into first-year, second- 
year, third-year, and fourth-year men. 

There is some difference in the minds of the faculty in regard to 
the success of the experiment. Perhaps the majority feel that the 
liberty was too great, allowing students when too immature too large 
a liberty of choice. Others feel that the advantages more than offset 
the disadvantages. The average student followed, as a rule, the sug- 
gested sequence of studies, in this way avoiding the danger of anarchy. 
On the other hand, the mature student, or the student who knew in 
what he wished to specialize, could begin his specialization in his first 
year, thus gaining four years over which to sjjread his preparation. 
Time is an important element in education; so those who believed in 
the system felt that it was better to extend the special study over four 
years, rather than to have fixed studies for the first two years and 
then two solid years for the specialty. While there were many minor 
changes made in the groups, the one principlo of half -required and 
half-elective work was untouched except in technical groups, to which 
it was not applicable. Eight general groups were outlined, four for 
the academic and four for the industrial college. 

The classical, the literary, the philosophical, and the English 
belonged to the first college. The general scientific, the agricultural, 
the civil engineering, and the electrical engineering to the industrial 
college. To these general groups special groups were added from 
time to time, as biological, chemical, physical, municipal, engineer- 
ing, mathematical, etc. 

Classical group. 

Courses. 

English (-1,2, 3, 4) _ H 

French or German (1,2) 2 

Greek (1, 2, 3, 4) .-. 3f 

Hygiene (1,2) __ _ f 

Latin (1,2,3,4) _... 3f 

Mathematics (1,2) 2 

Science ^ 

Electives .-. 11 

* Number of the courses as outhned under the *' department" which must be 
taken. 
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Literary group. 

English (1,2, 3, 4) IJ 

English literature (1, 2, 5 6). 2% 

European history (1, 2, 3, 4) 2f 

French (1,2 or 3, 4) 2 

German (1, 2 or 3a, 4a) : 2 

Hygiene (1,2) f 

Mathematics (1,2) 2 

Philosophy (1 or 7 or 9) _ | 

Electives lOJ 

General scientific group. 

Chemistry (1,2,3,4) _. 2 

English (1,2,3,4,5,6) 2 

English literature (5, 6) IJ 

Hygiene (1,2) * 

Mathematics (1, 2) 2 

French or (1, 2 or 3, 4) | „ 

Germah (1, 2 or 3a, 4a) f - "^ 

Physics (1,2,3,4) _. 2 

Natural science (any two) If 

Electives 12 

These groups serve to illustrate the general character of the sys- 
tem. It lasted till 1897, seemingly with little opposition. In that 
year a committee was appointed to consider modifications. After 
several months of deliberation it labored and brought forth the fourth 
general system that has existed since the beginning of the university. 
On the whole, it may be said that the curriculum in its varied forms 
has been the result of evolution; yet in each one of the epochs named 
the changes have approached close to revolution. The last plan has 
had only one year's trial, so the outcome can as yet be only surmised. 

It consists of two general ideas. There are four general groups, 
into some one of which it is presumed the student who wishes a gen- 
eral, not. a special, education will enter. Then any two departments 
may join and form a special group, having at least 40 per cent of its 
work in the two departments. Both the general and the special groups 
are based upon one of four general lines of preparation extending to 
the beginning of the sophomore, or second, year. It will be noticed 
that one more extension and each department will be recognized 
as the basis for a group. The natural evolution will be in this direc- 
tion, if the plan should be found to work well in practice. The fol- 
lowing presentation of the plan is comparatively complete, and is 
presented thus fully since it is believed that it is relatively unique. 
Since the above was written, six weeks of a new year have passed, and 
the outlook is good for another general revision. Should it be made 
the probabilities are that it will be to give greater freedom of election, 
and perhaps to approach very closely to the scheme just inaugurated 
at Harvard. At least such is the idea of some members of the com- 
mittee on course of study, who are now^ considering again the whole 
problem. The question is precipitated at this time not so much 
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because the makers of the present plan abandon their view that it is 

theoretically correct, as because it is found to be too complicated for 

practical application. 

The prediction made above has come true (September 1900), and 

in the academic college an almost entirely elective system has been 

inaugurated. The entrance requirements have been liberalized, but 

increased to a slight extent. A general outline of the plan will be 

given later to show the latest evolution of the curriculum. There has 

been no important change made in the industrial college, hence the 

attempt will be made to apply two radically different principles in the 

two colleges. 

The College Groups, 1898. 

In the College of Literature, Science, and the Arts the university 
offers two general groups and eighteen special groups; and in the 
Industrial College two general groups, seven special groups, and six 
technical groups. All the courses in the first year of residence are 
prescribed and form the common bases both of the general and the 
special groups offered in the respective colleges. 

At the end of the first year of residence the student may continue 
his work in either of the general gro.ups, or he may elect any one of 
the special groups in the respective colleges. The studies in the 
general groups are arranged to meet the needs and requirements of 
those students whose primary object is a broad and general educa- 
tion, to enable them to enter the wide field of thought and culture in 
science and letters. 

The various lines of study in the special groups have been planned 
and coordinated to enable students to direct their work so as to meet 
their individual needs and preferences. The principal of concentra- 
tion and intensive work along a definite line has been recognized in 
these groups. At least 40 per cent of the work of the last three years 
is taken in the two departments offering jointly the groups which the 

student elects. 

I. Academic College. 

THE GROUPS— general AND SPECIAL.' 

A. General classical group. 

B. General literary group. 

C. Special groups. 

1. American history and political sci- 
ence. 
3. English and history. 

3. English and philosophy. 

4. English and political science. 

5. Germanic and romance languages. 

6. Greek and English literature. 

7. Greek and Germanic languages. 

8. Greek and Latin. 

9. Greek and romance languages. 

•A few only of these groups are given, as the new curriculum has entirely dis* 
placed them in this college. 



10. History and philosophy. 

11. History and political science. 

12. Latin and English. 

13. Latin and Germanic languages. 

14. Latin and history. 

15. Latin and romance languages. 

16. Mathematics and political science. 

17. Philosophy and political science. 

18. Philosophy and zoology. 
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77ie general groups. 
A. GENERAL CLASSICAL.' 



Fii'st 8e- ' 
xnestei*. 



First year: 

Greek,»>l, 2- 

Latin, 1, 2 

Mathematics, Ic, 2c 

English, 1,2 

Chemistry, A, B, or physics, 5. 6 

Drill (for young men; or physical training (for young women). 

Second year: 

Greek, 3, 4, or Latin, 3,4 

German, la, 2a (or French, la, 2a,, three hours) 

English, 3, 4 

Phvsics, 5, 6, or chemistry. A, B 

Drill (for young men) or physical training (for young women). 
Electives 



Third year: 

English litei-ature, 5, 6 

French, la, 2a, (or German, la, 2a, four hours) 

Philo.sophy, 1,4 

Botany or zoology, 1, 2 

Electives 

Two themes 



Fourth year: 

Political science 

History (American or European) 

Electives 

One theme 



Hours. 



4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
1 



4 
4 
2 
3 
1 
5 or 4 



Second se- 
mester. 



Hours. 



4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
1 



4 
4 
2 
2 
1 
5 or 4 



17 ! 



3 
3 
3 
2 

4 or 5 



16 



3 
3 
9 



15 



3 
3 
3 
2 
4 or 5 



16 



3 
3 
9 



15 



» Students in this group must have one year of French and one year of German. 
^ Students who have had no Greek may take the general classical group by beginning Greek 
ir their first year and carrying it through the third year. 

B. GENERAL LITERARY. 



Fii-st year: 

Modern language (according to preparation) 

Language » (ancient or modern) (or European history, 1, 2, foui* 

houi*s) -. 

Mathematics, Ic, 2c 

English, 1,2 

Chemistry, A, B, or physics, 5, 6 

Drill (for young men) or physical training (for young women) 



Second year: 

European history, 1, 2 (or European history, 3, 4, three hours) . 

Language (ancient or modern) 

English, 3, 4 

Phvsics, 5, C, or chemistry. A, B 

Drill (for young men) or physical training (for young women). 
Electives 



Third year: 

English literature, 5, 6 

European history, 3, 4 (or modern language, four hours ^). 

Philosophy, 1, 4 

Botany or zoology, 1, 2 

Electives. 

Two themes 



Fourth year: 

Political science 

American histcfry, 9, 10. 

Electives 

One theme 



First se- 
mester. 



Hours. 



4 
4 
2 
2 
1 



17 



4 
4 
2 
2 
1 
5 or 4 



17 



Second se- 
mester. 



Hours. 



4 
4 
2 
2 
1 



17 



4 
4 
2 
2 
1 
5 or 4 



17 



3 
3 
3 
2 
4 or 5 



3 
3 
3 
2 
4 or 5 



16 



16 



3 
3 
9 



15 



3 
3 
9 



15 



•Students may take beginning Greek and i*eceive full college credit. 

^ Students taking European history during the fli*st and second years must take modern lan- 
guage four hours m the tnird year. 
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C. Special groups. 



GENERAL CLASSICAL. 



First year: Hours. 

Greek 4 

Latin 4 

Mathematics 4 

English 2 



First year — Continued. Hours. 

Chemistry or physics 2 

Drill or physical training 1 



17 



GENEBAL LITERARY. 



First year: 

Modem language 4 

Language or history 4 

Mathematics 4 

English 2 



First year — Continued. 

Chemistry or physics 

Drill or physical training. 



2 

1 



17 



AMERICAN HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 



Second year: 

Political science 3 

American history 3 

Modem language 4 

English 2 

Drill or physical training 1 

Electives 4 

17 

Third year: 

American history 6 

Political science 3 



Third year — Continued. 

Electives 7 

Two themes 

16 

Fourth year: 

Political science 3 

American history 1^ 

English literature 3 

Electives 7i 

One theme. 

15 



ENGLISH AND PHILOSOPHY. 



Second year: 

English literature 3 

Philosophy 8 

History or modem languages. . 4 

English 2 

Drill or physical training 1 

Electives 4 

17 

Third year: 

English literature . 4 

PhUosophy 2 

Biological science 3 



Third year — Continued. 

English 

Electives 

Two themes. 



Fourth year: 

Philosophy 

English or English literature. 
Electives 

One theme. 



2 

5 



16 



3 
3 
9 



15 
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HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 



Second year: Hours. 

European history, 4 or 3 

Political science 8 

Language _ 4 

English _ 2 

Drill or physical training 1 

Electives, 3 or _ 4 



17 



Third year: 

European history, American 
. history, political science (any 

two) 6 

Language 3 



Third year — Continued. Hours. 

English literature 3 

Electives 4 

Two themes; 



16 



Fourth year: 

European history, American 
history, i)olitical science (any 
two) 

Psychology 

Electives 

One theme. 



6 
3 
6 



15 



LATIN AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 



Second year: 

Latin 4 

German 4 

English-..: ". 2 

Drill or physical training . 1 

Electives 6 



17 



Third year: 



German language 6 

Latin. _ 3 

English literature _ _ 3 



Third year — Continued. 

Electives ^ 

Two themes. 

Fourth year: 

German language. 

History 

General linguistic .science 

Electives 

One theme. 



16 



3 
3 
1 

8 



15 



II. Industrial College. 



THE groups — general, SPECIAL, AND TECHNICAL. 

A. General scientific group. 

B. General agricultural group. 

C. Special groups. 



1. Agriculture and chemistry. 

2. Botany and agriculture. 

3. Botany and zoology. 

4. Chemistry and physics. 

D. Technical groups. 

I. Technical agriculture. 
II. Civil engineering. 
m. Electrical engineering. 



5. Horticulture and botany. 

6. Mathematics and physics. 

7. Zoology and philosophy. 



IV. ' Mechanical engineering. 
V. Municipal engineering. 
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The general groups. 
A. GENERAL SCIENTIFIC. 



First year: 

Mathematics, 1,2 

Modern language (according to preparation) 

Physics, 1, 2 

English, 1,2 

Chemistry, 1, 2 

Drill (for young men) or physical training (for young women) . 



First 
semester. 



Hours. 



Second year: 
Engush, 5, 6 



Physics, 



crv, 



Chemistry, 3, 4. 

Botany, 1, 2, or zoology, 1, 2 

Electives 

Drill (for young men) or physical training (for young women) . 



Third year: 

English litei-ature, 5, 6. 



Philosophy, 1, 4 

Zoology, 1, 2, or botany, 1, 2. 

Geology, 1,2 

Military science 

Electives 

Two themes 



Fourth jrear: 

Political science. 

History 

Electives 

One theme 



5 
4 
3 
2 
2 
1 



17 



3 
3 
2 
3 
5 
1 



17 



3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
4 



Second 
semester. 

Hours. 



16 



3 
3 
9 



15 



5 
4 
3 
2 
2 
1 

I7 

1 
3 
2 
3 
5 
1 



8 
3 
3 
2 
1 
4 



16 

1 
3 
9 



15 



B. GENERAL AGRICULTURAL. 



First year: 

Mathematics. 1, 2 

Modern language ^according to preparation) 

Physics, 1, 2 

English, 1,2 

Chemistry, 1, 2 

DriU (for young men) or physical ti*aining (for young women). 



Second year: 

Agncultui*al subjects. 



English, 5, 6 

Botany, 1, 2, or zoology, 1,2 

Drill (for young men) or physical training (for young women) 
Electives 



Third year: 

Agricultural subjects. . 
Engl&h literature, 5, 6. 

Geology, 1,2 

Military science 

Electives 

Two themes 







Second 
semester. 

Hours. 



Fourth year: 

Agricultui-al subjects. 

Political science 

Electives 

One theme 



16 



4 
3 

8 



5 
4 
3 
2 
2 
1 

'ir 
"5 

3 
3 
1 
5 

1l7 

r 

3 
2 
1 
5 



16 

"~4 

3 

8 



15 



15 
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C. Special (jronpa. 



GKNKRAL SCIEXTIFId. 



First 3'ear: 

Mathematics 5 

Modem language 4 

Physics 3 

English 2 



Houi-s. First year — Continued. 

Chemistry 

Drill or physical training. 



Hours. 
-. 3 
.. 1 



17 



AGRICULTURE AND CHEMISTRY. 



Second year: 

Agricultui e 3 

Chemistry 3 

English 3 

Physics - - - - 2 

Electives o 

Drill or physical training 1 



Third year — Continued. 

Military s<'ience 

Electives 

Two themes. 



1 
3 



16 



Third year: 

Chemistry 5 

Agriculture 2 

English literature 3 

Geology _ 2 



Fourth year: 

Agi'iculture 3 

Chemistry .'i 

Elective? 9 

One ^heme. 



15 



BOTANY AND AGRICULTURE. 



Second year: 

Agriculture 3 

Botany 3 

English - 3 

Chemistry 3 

Physics 2 

Drill or physical training 1 

Electives 2 



17 



Third year: 

Botany 7 

Agriculture 3 



Third year — Continued. 

Chemistry 

Military science 



r> 



16 



Fourth year: 

Botany ^ 

Agriculture 3^ 

Geology 3 

Electives 3^ 

One theme. 



15. 



BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY. 



Second year: 

Botany 3 

Zoology 3 

Language 4 

English 3 

Drill or physical training 1 

Electives 3 



17 



Third year: 

Botany and zoology 8 

English literature or philosophy 3 



Thi rd year — Continued . 

Military science 

Electives 

Two themes. 



Fourth year: 

Botany or zoology 

Electives 

One theme. 



I 
4 



16 



8 
7 



15- 
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Second year: Hours. 

Chemistry 3 

Physics S 

French or German 4 

English 3 

Drillor physical training 1 

Electives - . - 4 



Third year: 

Chemistry 

Physics.-- 

English lit«rHtnre.. 



17 



LTUKI 



Second year: 

Horticnltnre 8 

Botany 3 

Agriculture 3 

English 3 

Drill or physical training 1 

Electivea -.- 4 

17 

Third year; 

Botany 4 

Horticulture 3 

English literature 3 



Third year — Continued. 

Military science 

Electives 

Two themes. 



Foarth year: 

Chemistry or 

Electives 

One theme. 



AXIl BOTASY. 

Third year— Continued. 

Entomology 

Military science 

Electives - 

Two themes. 



Fourth year: 
Horticultiu'e, 

Electives 

One theme. 



Second year; 

Mathematics) 

Physics 

Proj. drawing 

English 

German 3i 

Drill or physical training 1 

Electives - 3i 

17 

Third year: 

Physics 4 

Mathematics SJ- 

5098—02 7 



I Thinl year — Continued. 
English literatui'e . . . 
MOitaiy science-. . - - 

ElectiTes 

Two themes. 



Fonrth year: 

Matheiiiutics o 

Electives 

One theme. 
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ZOOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 



Second year: Hours. 

Zoology - 3 

Philosophy 3 

Language . . . 4 

English 3 

Drill or physical traininij: 1 

Electives 3 

17 

Third year: 

Zoology 4 

Philosophy 3 

History - 3 or 4 



Third vear — Continued. 

Military science 

Electives 

Two themes. 



Hours. 

.. 1 

5 or 4 



16 



Fourth year: 

Zoology .... 5 

Philosophy 2 

Electives 8 

One theme. 



15 



D. Technical groups. 



TECHNICAL AGRICULTURE. 



First year: Houi-s. 

Chemistry 2 

Botany 3 

Geology 2 

Entomology 2 

English 2 

French or German 5 

Drill or physical training 1 

17 

Second year: 

Technical agriculture or horti- 
culture - - - 5 

Science 5 

German or French 4 

English 3 

Drill or physical training 1 

18 



Third year: Hours. 
Technical agriculture or horti- 
culture 5 

Science 5 

Language 4 

Military science. 1 

15 

Fourth year: 

Technical agriculture or horti- 
culture - 5 

Political science 3 

Electives _ 7 

15 



CIVIL ENGINEERING. 



First year: 

Mathematics 5 

Physics 3 

English 2 

Mechanical drawing 4 

Shopwork 3 

Drill 1 

18 



Second year: 

Mathematics _ 4 

Physics 2 

Chemistry 2 

English 2 

Mechanical drawing and civil 

engineering-. 4 

Shopwork-. 2 

Drill 1 

Elective 1 

18 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING — continued. 



Third year: Hours. 

Civil engineering 7i 

Mathematics 3i 

Electrical engineering li 

Military science 1 

Electives 4i 



18 



Fourth year: Horn's. 

Civil engineering 4^ 

Mechanical engineering _ 2 

Thesis or electives 2^ 

Electives 8 



17 



electricaC engineering. 



First year: 

Mathematics _ 5 

Physics - 3 

English 2 

Mechanical drawing 4 

Shopwork 3 

Drill 1 



18 



Second year: 

Mathematics 4 

Physics 2 

Chemistry 2 

English 2 

Mechanical drawing and civil 

engineering 4 

Shopwork 2 

Drill 1 

Elective 1 



18 



Third year: 

Mathematics 2 

Chemistry 3 

Mechanical drawing 3 

Physics - 4 

Electrical engineering 4^ 

Military science 1 

Elective ^ 



18 



Fourth year: 

Electrical engineering 11 

Mechanical engineering 2^ 

Civil engineering i 

Electives 2i 



16i 



MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 



First year: 



Mathematics -._ 5 

Physics 3 

English 2 

Mechanical drawing 4 

Shopwork 3 

Drill 1 



Third year: 



18 



Second year: 

Mathematics 4 

Physics. 2 

Chemistry 2 

English 2 

Mechanical drawing and civil 

engineering __ 4 

Shopwork 2 

Drill 1 

Elective 1 



18 



Mathematics _ 

Chemistry _ 

Mechanical drawing . . _ 

Civil engineering 

Mechanical engineering 



Fourth year: 

Mechanical engineering 
Electrical engineering- _ 

Civil engineering _ 

Mechanical drawing _ . - 

Military science 

Electives 

Thesis 



3i 

3 

3 

3i 
5 



18 



c. 



7 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2i 
2 



16i 



3148y8 
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MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING. 



First year: Hours. 

Mathematics 5 

Physics - 3 

English 2 

Mechanical drawing 4 

Shopwork 3 

Drill 1 



18 



Second year: 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Chemistry 

English 

Mechanical drawing and civil 

engineering 

Shopwork 

Drill 

Elective 



4 
2 
2 
2 



2 

1 
1 



18 



Third year: Hours. 

Civil engineering 8i 

Mathematics 3i 

Electrical engineering 3 

Chemistry li 

Military science 1 



Fourth year: 

Civil engineering 

Mechanical engineering . . . 
Political and economical 



m 



4i 



sci- 



ence 

Electrical engineering. 

Chemistry 

Thesis 

Electives — 



3 

H 
1 

U 



17 



The following outline gives the results of the labors at revision in 
1899-1900, and presents the five general schemes of studies that the 
university has followed since its establishment: 



Requirements for Admission, 1900. 
the colx.ege op literature, science, and the arts. 

I. Elementary subjects (28 points) : 

A. Required (17 points) — Points. 

English ._-.'... _ 4 

Language (Latin, 4 at least) 6 

Algebra (to simultaneous quadratics) _-. __. 2 

Plane and solid geometry 3 

History 2 

17 

B. Optional (choose 11 points) — 

Greek _ _ 4 

Latin 2 

German 2 

French _. 2 

History 2 

Physical science (chemistry, physics) 2 

Natural science (botany, zoology) 2 

Algebra (simultaneous quadratics through logarithms) 1 

Plane trigonometry 1 

Physiology and hygiene (1), physiology (1), civics (1), political 
economy (1). Not more than 2 points accepted. 
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n. Advanced subjects: 

A. Required — 

English _ 2 hours (for 1 year) 

Drill or physical training (for 2 years) 

B. Optional (choose at least two) — Hours. 

Greek . 4 or 5 

Latin _ 4 or 5 

German 4 or 5 

French 4 or 5 

Mathematics _ 4 or 5 

It will be noticed that twenty-eight half years or "points" are 
required for entrance to the academic college under the new plan, and 
of these points 17 are required, the other 11 being chosen from the 22 
points given under "optional." Under "advanced subjects" about 
twelve hours on the average are required. The rest of the student's 
course is elective with certain restrictions, as follows: (1) At least 
one-fifth of the work must be in language, (2) no student can take 
over forty hours in any one department, and (3) the total number of 
hours for graduation shall })e one hundred and twenty-five. 

This arrangement introduces into the academic college almost com- 
plete freedom of election, but leaves the industrial college still at 
work on the group system. 

THE DEVELOPMENT. 

Perhaps no more interesting or valuable method of illustrating the 
growth of a new university from its very simple and crude beginnings 
to its more complex forms can be found than in tracing the develop- 
ment of some of its departments. The very innocence of some of the 
earlier announcements helps us to understand the state of mind in a 
new country, and to appreciate how earnest, and yet how immature, 
were the movements of those early days. 

The department of modern languages illustrates well this change 
in scope and in tone. In the first catalogue this announcement is 
made: "The German language is of such importance in science and 
letters that it properly claims a place in a course of liberal education; 
therefore it is made a part of the university course." No provision 
was made, however, for an instructor; hence it "passed round" from 
professor to professor as convenience might dictate. Naturally the 
student suffered and the work languished. French was not mentioned 
at all in the first catalogue, but the second one made up for the omis- 
sion, as a brief quotation will demonstrate: "Since French is the 
common language of diplomacy, of tourists, and of foreign courts, it 
is unnecessary to urge its practical importance. But it has another 
side; it is as remarkable for its capabilities in the finish of style as 
French taste is in matters of fashion and objects of vertu. The French 
mind is singularly perspicuous. Its conceptions are clear and its state- 
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ments elegant. It has produced a literature that in ieriticism is 
unrivaled, and in lyric poetry, romance, historical narrative, and 
scientific exposition is necessary to all who aim at thorough and 
extensive scholarship," and yet four years more were allowed bo pass 
before provision was made for an instructor in such an important 
subject. June 1, 1876, Harrington Emerson, of Munich, Germanj'^, 
was elected to the chair of modern languages. Development began 
immediately, and soon provision was made not only for German and 
French, but also for Italian, Spanish, and modern Greek. 

For two years after Professor Emerson's retirement from the uni- 
versity the department was not well sustained, but* since 1885, when 
Dr. A. H. Edgren, of Lund, Sweden, came to the university, the 
department has been one of the very strongest, and as good facilities 
for the study of Sanskrit and all the modern languages have been 
afforded as in any college in the West, to say the least. In 1891 a 
division was made into Germanic language and literature and 
romance language and literature. Again, in 1899, a further subdivision 
was begun, one by which Dr. Edgren becomes professor of linguistic 
science, but remains also at the head of the romance languages for 
the present. The teaching force in the two departments in 1898-99 
consisted of 3 professors and 5 instructors. In the Germanic lan- 
guages 20 courses are offered and in the romance languages 24 
courses, with six hundred and twenty hours in the German courses 
alone in the fall of 1899. 

A second illustration may be found in the case of English language 
and literature. The change in this department has not, seemingly, 
been as great as in modern language, since the chair lias existed from 
the founding of the university. However, the professor had to give 
a goodly portion of his time for many years to other subjects, as 
French, logic, history, etc. The first occupant of the chair was Rev. 
O. C. Dake, a genuine ** character," and an aspirant to poetical fame. 
His Legends of Nebraska was perhaps the first book of poems 
written and published in Nebraska. His successors have all made a 
name for themselves among the scholars and teachers of the country. 
George E. Woodberry, the well-^nown poet and professor of Columbia 
University, held the position for some years. For some two or three 
years George E. Howard, now professor of history in Stanford Uni- 
versity and the author of several historical works, was professor of 
history and English literature. Since 1882 the chair of English or 
English literature has been filled by one of the very ablest teachers 
who has ever taught in the university. Prof. Lucius A. Sherman. He 
has revolutionized the teaching of English and English literature in 
the university and, through his pupils, in the State to a great extent. 
At the moment of writing. Prof. Clark F. Anslej'^, who was developing 
a very strong department of English, has resigned, and the two depart- 
ments are again brought together under the direction of Professor 
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Sherman. The growth of the department may be shown by making 
a comparison in number of hours and students at three stages of its 
development. In 1874 there was one term of rhetoric and one of 
English literature, or about one hundred and twenty hours all told, 
devoted to the direct study of English language and literature. In 
1889 there were 11 courses offered, each, with two exceptions, for a 
full year. In all a student might give nine hundred hours to these 
subjects, or about five hours per week for five years. Passing ahead 
ten years to 1899 we find there are offered in English 22, and in 
English literature 38 courses, or a total of 60. In this year there were 
3 professors and 7 instructors, besides 12 *' readers," with 1,200 stu- 
dents in each semester. The total number of hours offered was in 
English about nine hundred and in English literature, approximately, 
sixteen hundred. Several of these courses alternate in different 
years. But perhaps it is not necessary to go further in the academic 
college, as most of the departments in the •university would show a 
proportionate change. 

An illustration taken from the scientific courses may make this 
growth still more vivid. The development in material resources has 
been more marked than in the academic college, in part because there 
is a feeling that a practical education is of greatest value, and in part 
because an equipment for scientific subjects is a necessity. The 
laboratory is to a science what a library is to history or literature. 

From 1871 till 1875 one person gave all the instruction there was 
given in the sciences; in 1889 seven professors, three instructors, and 
two assistants formed the body of teachers in the sciences. As late 
as 1877 two rooms housed chemistry and physics, as well as the 
natural sciences. By 1889 two large buildings were devoted entirely 
to the same work, while an overflow of one department into another 
building proved that the room then available had been outgrown. In 
view of these facts one smiles when he reads in an early catalogue "that 
the conveniences and completeness of the laboratory equaled any in 
the country," and again "that the apparatus was equal to any in the 
country." Perhaps it should be said that all the members of the first 
faculty were graduates of small colleges, hence may not have known 
just how absurd the statements were which they allowed to go into the 
catalogue. By 1899 the buildings had increased to 6, besides those on 
the farm used by the experiment station, while the number of profes- 
sors had increased to 19, directors and assistants to 13, fellows to 9, 
with 55 laboratory and division workers. 

The students in the industrial college number just about one-half 
of those in the college of literature, science, and the arts. This per- 
centage has not materially changed for several years, and there seems 
to be no present tendency to change. 

The following diagram is necessarily on so small a scale that it indi- 
cates only in a general way the character and location of the buildings 
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on the campus and on the farm. It shows veiy well, however, the 
increase in plant and the dates of change. The campus is really not 
so crowded as it appears, for less than half the space that may be 
devoted to buildings is actually occupied; but with the new buildings 
that must soon be erected the drill and athletic grounds will have dis- 
appeared, and thus a new problem will present itself for solution. 

DIAGRAM SHOWING THE INCREASE IN BUILDINGS ON THE CAMPUS AND ON THE 

UNIVERSITY FARM. 

CAMPUS. FARM. 



18J)8 




Enlargement 
and general 
rei)air8. 



1897 



1896 




1895 




1894 




1892 



1891 



1890 



ii 



No additions. 




1888 



1885 



1875 



1874 



No additions. 




18G9 



1868 



1. University hall. 

2. Chemical laboratory. 

3. Grant memorial hall. 

4. Nebraska hall. 

5. Boiler house. 

6. Electrical laboratory. 

7. Cari)enter shop. 

8. North wing of library. 

9. Plant house. 

10. Shops. 

11. School of music. 

12. Library. 

13. Astronomical observatory. 

14. Wing of mechanic arts hall. 

15. Old stone house remodeled in 1895 for 

agricultural chemical laboratory. 

16. New farm house. 

17. Bam. 

18. Sheds. 

19. Animal house. 

20. Patho-biological laboratory. 

21. Dairy hall. 

22. Irrigating pond and mill. 
28. Grove. 

24. Forestry experiment. 

25. Experimental plots. 

26. Experiment station building. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AT WORK. 

• 

In this section an attempt will be made to give an idea of the inside 
woi*king8 of the university. Space prevents the treatment of all 
departments, hence a few representative ones have been chosen, not 
because they are essentially superior to the others, but because a 
selection had to be made, and it wa^ believed that the methods used 
in these departments varied more widely from those in common use — 
the orthodox methods — than in others. It is believed that thev will 
give a breath of the general atmosphere of the universit3\ I have 
thought that a picture of the actual workings of some phases of uni- 
versity life might be of general interest to educators everywhere. 
Under this impression I have asked my colleagues at the head of the 
departments below to indicate briefly the ideals kept in view in their 
subjects and to outline the work as it is done from daj^ to da5\ The 
pictures are not on paper merely; thej^ are descriptive of wha£ may 
be seen in actual operation in the class room. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

In the second or sophomore year the work in literature begins with 
Anglo-Saxon. This is not taught philologically, but the student is hur- 
ried forward as rapidly as is consistent with accurate reading to 
Csedmon and the Beowulf. In the former the most imaginative por- 
tions of Genesis and Exodus are chosen, as evincing special qual- 
ities of Teutonic poetical genius, and some attempt is made to reach 
an adequate and finished written translation of select passages in 
alliterative form. Of the Beowulf the first 2,000 lines of the poem 
are generally gone over in course, with special reference to the spirit 
of the Scandinavian race in its heroic age. This may seem much like 
l^ginning at the wrong end, yet it is seldom a student is found who 
does not clearly apprehend this elementary literature of the emotions, 
and find himself prepared to analyze the more complex spiritual phe- 
nomena of later times. The Anglo-Saxon readings are finislied by 
the Easter recess, after which follow selections in Middle English, 
ending with the Piers Plowman and the earlier works of Chaucer — i. e., 
as an idea of how the men and women of the fourteenth centuiy in 
England felt rather than thought. In this introductory work there 
are four exercises per week throughout the year. This year in Anglo- 
Saxon and Middle Englisli is followed b}^ studies in literature proper. 
The students beginning this work are in part such as are prepared 
by the Anglo-Saxon studies of the foregoing year, but in much larger 
proportions the pupils are from other ''groups" especially the scien- 
tific. The theory is that students in college have generally as j^et no 
taste for the best literature, no prepared capacity to appropriate its 
aesthetic meanings, but must have both aroused or ennobled in them 
at the outset. To do this, elementary and inductive exercises in dis- 
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criminating emotional connotations from prosaic, and in evaluating 
character hints, are first set for the class. Elaine is carefully analyzed 
as a convenient text, especially for mood and character studies and 
for work in force. The class is then jyit at the task of analyzing a 
piece of standard literature — of late George Meredith's Evan Har- 
rington. On completion of this work, in writing, the student begins 
th<^ regular work of the year. 

The object of this year's studj'^ is a general survey of English litera- 
ture from Chaucer to Tennyson and Browning. The three exercised 
per week admit also close study of many involved questions, includ- 
ing the origin of the various schools, the influence of other litera- 
tures, and the general spiritual expansion of the English race, together 
with special study of Chaucer (writings of this mature period), Spen- 
cer, Milton, Keats, and Browning. The class is aided constantly by 
dictations and lectures. Among electives stands first the study of 
Shakespeare. This is generally begun in the junior year, and pro- 
perly comes immediately after completion of the Anglo-Saxon and 
early English readings. There are three exercises per week through- 
out the year, and in the two semesters three plays are read and stud- 
ied, Macbeth, Ilamlet, and Othello, in the order named. The exer- 
cises consist in exact and sustained work upon the text and art of the 
given play, done hy the student in notebooks, and handed in to the 
instiMictor before each lecture. The instructor goes over all points of 
moment in the play, fully interpreting the author's meaning. Ana- 
lytic outlines or ''questions" are in the hands of each student as the 
basis of his notebook work. This first year's work is followed bj^ an 
advanced course, two hours a week, with six of the remaining trage- 
dies. In the senior year there is a Shakespeare seminary, in the work 
of which the students are held wholly responsible for the interpreta- 
tion of the play in hand. Themes are also required and general 
investigation of the literature involved. 

The electives that grow out of the general-survey work are the 
courses in Browning and Tennyson. The Browning work consists of 
studies of a purely literary character, and ordinarilyincludes three of 
the best dramas, with Sordello. The Tennyson course is managed 
not so much with reference to evaluating Tennyson, or any one of his 
most considered works, as to examining with some thoroughness into 
the principles and technique of interpretative diction. Tennyson's 
Princess is the first text studied. The Nature papers of Emerson fol- 
low and the j'^ear is closed with the best work of Hawthorne and 
Ruskin. The Tennyson analyses are the basis of the course, and the 
principles recognized in the Princess are traced in the more advanced 
development of the writings named. Two graduate seminaries con- 
tinue the work this year, one in higher aspects of a literary interpre- 
tation, and one in literary construction. Advanced work in Anglo- 
Saxon and English philology, as well as in further readings in old 
English prose and poetry, is provided for. 
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ENGLISH. 

In the management of the students in English composition nothing 
perhaps is more profitable than direct contact between students and 
teacher. The processes by which the student gains ground are so 
subtle as almost to preclude analysis. Text-books and lectures have 
in many instances signally failed to make these clear to the student. 
It often comes to pass that principles are memorized rather than 
understood as to their application. Often, indeed, principles are to 
the students only means whereby to pass an examination rather than 
aids in the actual work of writing. 

Where the body of students is not large, direct contact with each 
by the instructor is not difficult of attainment. Principles not under- 
stood when set forth by lecture can be made clear by private consul- 
tation. A large part of the work of each student may then receive 
the direct attention of the instructor. Difficulties which the lecture 
may have failed to overcome are easily cleared away by the personal 
criticism of the teacher. In a department containing several hundred 
students, difficulties of this nature attain almost insuperable propor- 
tions. With a teaching force altogether inadequate in number, actual 
contact by teacher with each student is practically impossible. 

Believing that actual writing is more valuable than much theory, 
we have undertaken, so far as we can, to provide for careful attention 
on the part of the faculty to each piece of composition submitted by 
students. So far as is in their power, instructors give direct criticism 
to student productions. It being impossible for teachers to read and 
criticise all exercises furnished by students, assistant readers have 
been appointed. The department supports one or two fellows and 
a number of scholars. These are chosen from strong graduate stu- 
dents in the department. Instructors, critics, and readers work 
together in close understanding; the main point in criticism being at 
all times upon the question of how well the student has accomplished 
the particular task which he was set to perform. This arrangement 
is not ideal, but brings about in general very gratifying results. 

In order to discourage memorizing, little, if any, dependence is 
placed upon text-books. Necessary principles are put before the stu- 
dents by lecture. Citation is often made to the work of writers who 
have been successful in the particular line of composition under discus- 
sion. These serve the student for models, not, of course, for imitation, 
but as examples from which suggestions may be derived. 

The work of the student's first year is upon those elements of liter- 
ary construction employed in the modern short story. Artistic descrip- 
tion and narration are investigated and models are presented from 
the work of successful writers. After each unit of style has been 
carefully presented by lecture, students are asked to undertake some- 
thing of their own illustrative of the same principle or principles. 
Description is thus studied, perhaps not in the way usually prescribed 
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by text-books on rhetoric, but only as description is accomplished 
by artistic methods. Narration, too, is entered upon, not as a way 
by which to arrange a chronological table of events, but as an investi- 
gation into the methods of the literary artist who possibly holds sig- 
nificance of events and vivid presentation of situations above mere 
chronology and sequence. 

In answer to any question that may be raised as to the reason for 
this rash procedure (for I am aware that any turning away from the 
usual freshman rhetoric may seem rash), a number of things might 
be said. First of all, the obstacle that stands most in the way of the 
beginner in English composition is a lack of confidence in his ability 
to do anything deserving of credit. If this lack of confidence be not 
to some extent overcome, the student looks upon each exercise as a 
hopeless task. His exercises are perfunctorily done, often constructed 
of thought admittedly of no purpose, the ^vrite^'s only object being to 
illustrate some rule of rhetoric, the making of a " periodic " or '' loose " 
sentence, or the proper construction of a paragraph. If, at last, a 
student should come to write something for the sole reason that he 
has something to say, it is seldom that the freshman is conscious of 
rules of rhetoric or is even indirectly influenced by them. 

Then, too, the freshman is seldom possessed of such ideas as even 
he himself would consider worthy of reproduction on paper. Ade- 
quate expression even of such ideas as he may have is impossible. 
The result may be gratifying enough from the standpoint of how well 
he has followed the directions of instructor or text-book in the matter 
of form, but the substance is disappointing both to student and 
teacher. 

The first year student, however, is usually safe as to his impres- 
sions. What he has seen with his eyes or in imagination he is ready 
and willing to tell. The result may lack in completeness, may be 
crude in art and finish, but the student feels that he has done some- 
thing which he need not retract nor apologize for when he becomes 
older and wiser. 

This work occupies two recitations per week for a year. The main 
problems considered are artistic description of places and of persons, 
the means of marking the passage of time or the occurrence of events, 
and the ways by which mood and character are indicated. Each of 
these is divided into various aspects, and themes intended to illustrate 
these are written and criticised. It is usual to sum up. the work of 
the course by the production of a good character sketch or short 
story. 

In the second year the student is allowed to undertake work in the 
exposition and proof of ideas. Thoughts and conclusions are dealt 
with rather than impressions. Elementary work in the essay is 
undertaken, the broader elements underlj'ing such construction are 
presented by lecture, themes illustrative of each principle are written 
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and criticised. These are weekly or semiweekly. Two hours per 
week are given to lectures and recitation. 

Systematic work in journalism is offered. The work is under the 
direction of the city editor of a local daily newspaper, and approved 
copy furnished by the students of the class is given a place in the 
columns of that journal. The class also supplies the copy for the 
local college papers. The practical advantage of seeing one's pro- 
ductions actually in print can not be overestimated. The various 
features of newspaper writing are explained by lecture and exercises 
upon each assigned. Each member of the class is required at some 
time in the course to prepare a newspaper article two or three col- 
umns in length upon some matter of actual interest. If found worthy, 
such productions are published. The intensely practical nature of 
this course makes it well appreciated by students. 

For several years work in public speaking and debating has occu- 
pied a place in the university curriculum. Lately this branch of the 
department has grown to such proportions that almost the entire time 
of one instructor is given to this work. Classes meet twice^ a week. 
Two main purposes are aimed at — the cultivation of the power to 
express clearly and forcibly before an audience the thoughts of the 
speaker, and the ability to prepare thoroughly sound argumentative 
essays. Preparation for debates and speeches is always done in writ- 
ing. Briefs and essays are submitted at least one week before the 
appointment for debate. These are carefully criticised either by the 
instructor or reader, and a careful revision is made to be submitted 
upon the day set for debate. 

Students preparing for law or the ministry almost invariably elect 
this course. Many not, looking toward these professions elect the 
course as an accomplishment or a means toward general culture. The 
practical value of such training is apparent already in the marked 
success attained by graduates of the institution in the professions 
and politics. Additional interest is aroused in this work by the 
local debating societies and intercollegiate debates. The influence 
of this course in stimulating clear, logical thinking can hardly be 
overestimated. 

In all, we aim at a minimum of theory. We desire to give, just 
as far as is in our power, full activity to the individuality of the 
instructor. The writing of English must be, on the part of most per- 
sons, scarcely more than the imitation of good models. The student 
learns to write, not as any other particular writer, but his style and 
his methods represent a composite of a multitude of suggestions gath- 
ered from many sources and adapted and readjusted to serve as means 
to his own individual ends. 

What is gained from the words of an instructor has greater influ- 
ence by many times than that taken from the cold, dead words of a 
writer on style or rhetoric. Neglecting so far as we are able nothing 
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that is good, from whatever source it may come, we endeavor by close 
enthusiastic interest to give each student the desire to write and to 
speak and the willingness to employ much patience to undergo hours 
of weary practice, the results of which are often unsatisfactory, not to 
say very often disappointing and discouraging. 

DEPARTMENT OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 

The work in this department is arranged to meet the needs of two 
classes of students — the general student and the special student. 
The first class is desirous of obtaining a general view of European 
historj' and some knowledge of method as a part of a general educa- 
tion or as an introduction to work in English and American history. 
The second class wishes to do more special work, leading, perhaps, to 
a graduate course in the department. Because of these two classes 
the courses are arranged in the order from the most general to the 
most special, beginning with the first year of undergraduate work and 
leading up to the most special in the graduate department. 

The first year's work required of all students in the department, 
but intended especially for those who take but one year of European 
history, is a four-hour subject. It is intended to lay the foundation 
for future work in history, but at the same time to serve as an intro- 
duction to students that go no further. One hour a week is devoted 
to general lectures, from printed outlines, upon the development of 
European society. The lectures trace the history of European peoples 
from their primitive beginnings to the close of the nineteenth century. 
The lecture work is accompanied by readings in a general narrative — 
Adams' European History now being used for this purpose — in stand- 
ard modern histories and in sources. The student is required to devote 
a certain amount of time each week to this reading, to prepare an out- 
line of the portion of Adams read, and to analyze the chapters in the 
modern writers and in the sources. The object of this reading in con- 
nection with the lectures is threefold: (1) to supply the data that the 
lecture does not give; (2) to familiarize the student with the principal 
sources and with the accessible modern literature upon European his- 
tory, and (3) to develop the power of analysis. 

Parallel with this course of lectures runs another course, one hour 
a week, devoted to the historical geography of Europe. It consists of 
lectures, illustrated by wall maps. 

A third hour in the week is devoted to the study of source extracts. 
For this work the class is divided into small sections and placed in 
the hands of an instructor. The material consists of extracts of some 
length from Greek and Roman sources. The aim of the work is to 
familiarize the student with certain characteristic periods in European 
life through the sources, to give him additional experience in outline 
work, in interpretation, and in historical criticisn^. Certain problems 
are set the student for preliminarj^' preparation, and the results of the 
work are discussed in the class room. 
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One hour a week is devoted to elementary lectures on historical 
method and to the application of this method to historical material. 
A brief outline in the form of a text-book is placed in the hands of 
the class, and the lectures supplement this text. The knowledge of 
the student is tested by carefully prepared outlines of the different 
chapters in the text-book and also by bimonthly quizzes. When the 
portion of method devoted to criticism has been covered in the lec- 
tures the students are required to outline the subject and make a con- 
densed statement or narrative of the process of criticism. During 
this same period a certain amount of time each week has been given 
to a study of Young's Travels in France, and to a collection of source 
material bearing upon an event in the French Revolution. The object 
of this study is to teach the student how to criticise the material, and 
the outline and narrative on method is followed bj^ a second outline 
and narrative in which the principles of the method are applied to the 
material. The outlines are each four or five pages in length, and 
the narratives at least fifteen pages. Time is allowed each week for the 
preparation of this work. The statements made in the narrative are 
supported by citations of evidence, and the work is examined and 
corrected each week by readers. This paper, due at the end of the 
semester, takes the place of the old regulation paper that was for- 
merly prepared by the student without any instruction from the pro- 
fessor, and without any allowance for the time consumed in its 
preparation. 

Every two weeks every student in the class is submitted to an oral 
examination of twenty minutes. The examination deals with the 
subject-mfjtter of the lectures and the readings, with bibliography, 
method, and historical geography. A careful record is made at the 
close of each interview of the character of the work. 

The notes of the student taken in the lectures, from his reading, in 
the preparation of his paper, and for his class work on the sources, 
are submitted each week for inspection. A careful record is made of 
the quality and quantity of the work, the standard being the amount 
of work and the kind of work accomplished by the majority of the 
class in the eight hours allotted for the preparation. The student him- 
self presents a record of his weekly work, and when he accomplishes 
less than the majority of the class in a given time, he is expected to 
devote more time to preparation. 

This is the work of the first semester. The work of the second 
semester differs from that of the first only in the character of the 
paper. In the second semester the lectures and readings on method 
deal with the synthetic operations, and the student is taught how to 
construct an historical narrative from the material criticised in the first 
semester. 

This i^ the work required of all students who are beginning the 
study of European history. It is not simply freshman work. Even 
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the senior who has had no training in liistory must begin at the be- 
ginning with the freshman and learn what historical method means. 
There are such possibilities, however, in the course that even the grad- 
uate student who has never been trained in history may find enough 
to do. The result is that the beginning class is made up of represent- 
atives from all the classes in the university. Those who take but one 
year receive a general introduction to historical study, learn that it 
means something more than the reading of an attractive narrative, 
and also form some conception of how the complex social life of the 
Europe of to-day has come into being. The students that go farther 
have had a good foundation laid for more special work. 

The next group of courses in the undergraduate college is devoted 
to special periods of European and English history. They are, for 
the most part, three-hour courses, two hours being devoted to lectures 
and discussions, the work resembling the lecture work and the class- 
room work of the first year, the training of the first year being 
assumed. The third hour is devoted to seminar work. The whole 
class works upon the same subject, the source material being criti- 
cised, interpreted, and combined under the eye of the instructor. The 
results of this work are presented in the form of a paper at the end 
of the semester. The preparation of the paper calls for an acquaint- 
ance with the modern writers dealing with the topic as well as with 
the sources. The students are required to present the results in a 
scientific form, supporting their statements by the citation of evidence. 
While the student who has had but one year of training may have 
the choice of two or three lecture courses for his second year, he is 
confined to a single seminar, so that the students in the same seminar 
have always had the same amount of training. The points empha- 
sized in the seminar work differ from semester to semester. In one 
semester the emphasis is laid upon the interpretation of the source; 
in another, upon the question of localization, or external criticism; 
in a third, upon the establishment of historical facts, and in a fourth, 
upon combination. 

As the work advances students who have been trained in the use 
of modern languages are required to make use of them. The seminars 
of the third year deal with subjects calling for the use of German and 
French sources, and the seminar on the French Revolution in the 
fourth year draws its material almost wholly from the French sources. 

There is also in the last year a course of one hour running through 
the year for students who intend to teach European history in the 
high schools. In this course the principal works upon history teach- 
ing are examined and criticised, the question of a programme, of 
material, and of methods are discussed in general, and then a specific 
application is made to some period of European history. The inten- 
tion is to show ill detail how the subject should be handled in a 
secondary school. 
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Such is the undergraduate instruction in European history. With 
a foundation like this it is possible to do very satisfactory graduate 
work. The amount of work offered is at present limited on account 
of the lack of instructors and of facilities for work. A very excellent 
collection of sources has, however, been made upon the French Revo- 
lution, and it is here that most of the graduate work is done. Special 
courses upon different perio^ls in the French Revolution are given 
each semester. A seminar course of research work is also offered. 

BOTANY. 

The work in botany in the university is built upon that done in the 
high schools of the State. High school work in botany has for many 
years conformed pretty closelj^ to the suggestions sent out from the 
university. These suggestions are embodied in the Nebraska High 
School Manual, and are as follows: 

Time, — One year should be given to the study of plants in the high 
school. The old practice of beginning in the spring is no longer 
regarded as advisable by educators. The studj^ may be made to alter- 
nate throughout the year with some other subject, as zoology or 
physiology, or the alternate daj^s may be used for laboratory work. 

The laboratory. — Modern botany requires a properly equipped labo- 
ratory. The room set apart for it must be well lighted, preferably 
from the north sky. It should be provided with firm tables 27 or 28 
inches high', and there should be shelves and cases at the sides of the 
room. The microscopes must be from some good maker, so as to insure 
good results. Reichert's "Stand V," with oculars II and IV and 
objectives 3 and 7, may be imported free of duty for about $16, and 
Bausch & Lomb's "Stand AB3," with oculars 1^ and three-fourths inch 
and objectives two-thirds and one-sixth inch, may be bought direct 
for about $20. These microscopes are about equally good, and mag- 
nify from about 75 to 600 diameters. With each microscope there 
should be provided a set of dissecting instruments. "The high school 
dissecting set," made by Richards & Co., and sold for $1, is quite sat- 
isfactory. The usual glass slips, cover glasses, alcohol, re/igents, etc., 
should be freely supplied. These need not cost more than $1 for each 

« 

microscope. 

Some work may be done by the class under the direction of the intel- 
ligent teacher with but one microscope and the other appliances, but 
as soon as possible there should be in every high school at least six 
microscopes, each with its accompanying accessories. There should 
be at the least one-fifth as many microscopes as there are pupils in 
the class. 

The laboratory should contain a reference herbarium, in which not 
only specimens of native plants are preserved, but in addition it 
should contain good specimens of those great types which do not 
grow naturally or under cultivation in the region. The University of 

5098—02 8 
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Nebraska is able to aid its accredited schools to secure such exotic 
specimens under certain conditions. 

Botanical library. — Every accredited school should have a carefully 
selected library of botanical books, to which pupils may have access 
under proper restrictions. In addition to the common text-books, the 
following are recommended : 

General works: 

Arthur, Barnes, and Coulter's Plant Dissection ($1.25). 

Bessey's Essentials of Botany ($1.25). 

Goebel's Outlines of the Classification of Plants ($6). 

Gray's Structural Botany ($2). 

Kemer and Oliver's Natural History of Plants ($15). 

Prudden's Story of the Bacteria ($0.75). 

Sachs's Text-book of Botany ($6). 
Physiological works: 

Goodale's Physiological Botany ($2) . 

Johnson's How Crops Grow ($1.50). 

MacDougal's Text-book of Plant Physiology ($2). 
Systematic works: 

Botanical Seminar, Flora of Nebraska ($3) . 

Britton and Brown's Illustrated Flora of the Northern States and Canada ($9). 

Britton's Manual of the Flora of the Northern States and Canada ($2). 

Coulter's Manual of the Botany of the Rocky Mountain Region ($1.65). 

Gray's Manual of Botany, sixth edition ($1.65). 

The laboratory ivork. — In this year of work the pupil should study 
such selected plants as will give him a general outline of 'the vegeta- 
ble kingdom, including a fair knowledge of the principal types of 
plants and the modifications they have undergone. For this purpose 
the following plants are recommended : 

1. One or more protophytes, from the following list: Chroococcus, 
Oscillaria, Nostoc, Bacillus. 

2. Several green seaweeds from the following: Protococcus, Spi- 
rogyra, Vaucheria, Chadophora, Oedogonium, and their degraded 
relatives, Mucor, Albugo, Peronospora, etc. 

3. At least one of the brown seaweeds : Laminaria or Fucus. 

4. At least one of the red seaweeds : Polysiphonia, Plocamium, or 
Corallina. 

5. Several sac-fungi, from the following lists: (a) Erysiphe, Micro- 
sphaera, Podosphaera, etc.; (6) Plowrightia, Peziza; (c) Puccinia, 
TJstilago. 

6. Several higher fungi, from the following lists : (a) Lycoperdon, 
Secotium, Ithyphallus; (6) Agaricus, Polyporus, Stereum. 

7. At least one of the mosses: Mnium, Bryum, Timmia, Funaria, or 
Hypnum. 

8. At least one of the fernworts: Asplenium, Cystopteris, Pteris, 
Equisetum, Lycopodium, or Selaginella. 

9. At least one of the gymnosperms: Pinus, Larix, Abies, or Picea. 

10. At least six angiospermS; as follows; (a) Two monocotyledons, 
one of which has superior ovaries, as Alisma, Trillium, Lilium, 
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Erythronium, etc. ; the other with inferior ovaries, as Iris, Amaryllis, 
Orchis, Spiranthes, etc. ; (6) four dicotyledons, one with superior ova- 
ries and choripetalous corolla, as Ranunculus, Capsella, Viola, Silene, 
Callirhoe, Geranium, Potentilla, Fragaria, Astragalus, etc. ; another 
with superior ovaries and gamopetalous corolla, as Primula, Steiro- 
nema. Phlox, Hydrophyllum, Lithospermum, Ipomoea, Physalis, 
Pentstemon, Mentha, Salvia, etc. ; a third with inferior ovaries and 
choripetalous corolla, as Epilobium, Oenothera, Mentzelia, Opuntia, 
Aralia, Cornus, Daucus, Pastinaca, Osmorrhiza, etc. ; and a fourth 
with inferior ovaries and gamopetalous corolla, as Sambucus, Vibur- 
num, Houstonia, Galium, Campanula, Vernonia, Aster, Helianthus, etc. 

In the foregoing work the pupil should get some idea of the struc- 
ture of the whole plant. He should learn enough of technical descrip- 
tive terms so that he can give intelligent descriptions of each plant. 
At every stage of the work the pupil should be required to make care- 
ful drawings in his notebook, accompanied by concise descriptions of 
essential characters. 

Field luork and herbarium. — Every pupil should have some practice 
in the collection and preservation of specimens. He should learn the 
art of herborization by actual field work, and should have enough 
practice in drying, mounting, and labeling of specimens that he may 
fully understand every detail of the work. Where there is little or 
no systematically arranged laboratory work, each pupil should prepare, 
as a result of his field work, a herbarium ot at least 100 species, mounted 
on standard herbarium sheets (11^ by 16^ inches) and properly labeled. 
Where the pupil is able to do satisfactorily all of the laboratory work 
outlined above, it will be sufficient to prepare 35 specimens. In any 
case the specimens sliould consist of representatives of all of the larger 
groups of the vegetable kingdom. This completes the requirements 
made for the public schools. 

There are 30 botanical courses offered in the university. With the 
preparation afforded by the high schools the university student is able 
to enter courses 1 and 2, on completion of which he is prepared to take 
up several lines of botanical work, eventually leading to those most 
advanced lines which are reserved for graduates only. The following 
general outline may serve to give an idea of the relations and extent 
of the botanical work in the university. 

Courses 1 and ^, general botany. — These include a general survey 
of the histology and physiology of plants, together with the consider- 
ation and application of fixing, staining, and embedding processes, 
followed by a general survey of the plant types from Protophyta to 
Spermatophyta, and are introductory to all advanced courses in bot- 
any. There are four distinct lines of advanced work, viz: 1. The his- 
tological line (including cytology, histology, embryology, histogenesis, 
advanced cytology, and cytological problems, the latter for graduates 
only) ; 2. the taxonomic line (including systematic botany, morphology 
and classification of plants, and phytogeographical problems, the lat- 
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ter for graduates only) ; 3, the physiological line (including ecology, ele- 
mentary physiology and pathology, advanced physiology, advanced 
pathology, and physiological problems, the latter for graduates only) ; 
4, the technical line (including pharmaceutical botany and elemen- 
tary bacteriology). In addition to the foregoing, four lecture courses 
are offered to those having proper preparation, as follows : Biological 
principles, history of botany, botanical papers, and a teachers' course. 

The department of botany occupies rooms on the first floor of 
Nebraska Hall. The general laboratory is 18 by 53 feet, and contains 
V-shaped tables standing opposite as many large windows. At each 
of these, six or seven workers can be accommodated. Against the 
inner walls are cases for microscopes, reagents, and material for study. 
There are several tables containing paraflBn baths, microtomes, and 
washing apparatus. Gas is supplied to every worktable, and water 
is brought to a sink in one end of the room. Lockers for individual 
students are provided in the laboratory and the adjacent corridors, 
accommodating 120 students. The physiological laboratory is 18 by 
33 feet, and contains tables for work and an abundance of shelving 
for apparatus. There is also a " dark room," and a "culture room" 
for particular kinds of work. A carpenter's workbench and tools 
and a turning lathe offer means for making simple apparatus. Water 
and gas are supplied. The bacteriological laboratory, 16 by 25 feet, 
is supplied with gas, water, tables, lockers, shelving, and other nec- 
essary facilities. The herbarium room is 24 by 26 feet, with an 
adjoining workroom 13 by 24 feet, the latter containing facilities for 
drying, mounting, and labeling specimens, and cases of unmounted 
and duplicate specimens of plants. The storeroom is 15 by 15 feet, 
and is used for the storage of glassware and other apparatus. The 
large, lecture room is supplied with modern furniture, charts, and 
cases for specimens. The professor's private study adjoins the fore- 
going rooms, and is supplied with facilities for quiet and undisturbed 
study and research. The department has the free use of the univer- 
sity plant houses, which have a glass surface of about 3,000 square 
feet. 

The apparatus for the department inchides 60 compound micro- 
scopes, made by the best German, English, and American manufac- 
turers; 6 microtomes of different patterns; paraffin baths, and other 
appliances for imbedding processes; physiological and bacteriological 
apparatus; glassware, aquaria, etc. 

The herbarium includes about 100,000 specimens, representing every 
class in the vegetable kingdom. It contains many important exsic- 
cati, e. g., those by Thueman, Linhart, Rabenhorst, Ravenel, Fries, 
Ellis, Areschoug, Le Jolis, Wittrock and Nordstedt, Massalongo, 
Austin, Curtiss, Parrj^, Farlow, Underwood, etc . The herbarium of 
the State survey contains about 10,000 specimens of Nebraska plants^ 
collected by members of the botanical seminar. 
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The botanical library includes several thousand books, besides a 
large number of pamphlets, all shelved in the several rooms of the 
department. The current numbers of the principal botanical peri- 
odicals are kept on file, and of many of these there are complete sets. 

The instructors, graduates, and advanced students of the depart- 
ment maintain a society known as the Botanical Seminar of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, which meets monthly for the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers. The members conduct the botanical survey of the 
State, and have published ' ' Reports " I, II, III, IV, and V ; ' ' The Flora 
of Nebraska," 1, 2, and 21^ and "ThePhytogeography of Nebraska," 
1. Admission to this society is by invitation, after the maintenance 
of high standing in botanical work, and upon passing severe examina- 
tions set by the professor of botany and the older members. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE FACULTY AND DEPARTMENTS. 

1. Chancellors. 

AUen R. Benton (1871-1876). 
Edmund B. Fairfield (1876-1882). 
Henry E. Hitchcock (acting) (1882-1884). 
Irving J. Manatt (1884-1888). 
Charles E. Bessey (acting) (1888-1891). 
James H. Canfield (1891-1895). 
George E. MacLean (1895-1899). 
Charles E. Bessey (acting) (1899-1900). 
E. Benjamin Andews (1900-). 

2. Faculty and Departments and date of establishment. 

1871. Agriculture: S. R. Thompson (1871-1876); H. Culbertson (1876-1880); S. R. 
Thompson (1880-1884); H. H. Wing (1884-1888); J. S. Kingsley (1888- 
1890); C. L. Ingersoll (1890-1895); T. L. Lyon (1895-). 

The sciences. 

1871. Natural science and chemistry: S. Aughey (1871-1875). 

1875. Natural science: S. Aughey (1875-1884). 

1884. Botany and horticulture: C. E. Bessey (1884-1891). 

1891. Botany: C. E. Bessey (1891-.) 

1891. Horticulture: H. Culbertson (1881-1884); F. W. Taylor (1891-1893); 

F. W. Card (1893-1898); R. A. Emerson (1898-). 
1884. Geology and allied science: L. E. Hicks (1884-1889). 
1889. Geology: L. E. Hicks (1889-1891); E. H. Barbour (1891-). 

1894. Meteorology and astronomy: G. D. Swezey (1894-). 

1894. Entomology f ornithology, and taxidermy: L. Bruner (1894-). 

1893. Zoology: H. B. Ward (1893-); R. H. Wolcott (1899-). 

1875. Chemistry and physics: H. Collier (1875-1880); A. Collin (1880-1882); 

H. H. Nicholson 1882-1888). 
1888. Chemistry: H. H. Nicholson (1888-); H. E. L. Horton (1890-91); 

Rachel Lloyd (1888-1894); Rosa Ronton (1898-); S. Avery (1898-99); 

J. White (1898-). 
1888. Physics: D. B. Bruce (1888-): H. N. Allen (1889-1895); B. E. Moore 

(1898); L. T. More (1898-). 
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Mathematics and applications, 

1871. Mathematics: H. E. Hitchcock (1871-1892; emeritus, 189^1895); C. N. 

Little (1892-93); E. W. Davis (1893-); T. M. Hodgman (1890-); G. R. 

Chatbum (1898); A. L. Candy (1898-). 
1884. Civil engine^Hng: C. N. Little (1884-1892); O. V. P. Stout (1893-); G. R. 
Chatburn (1898-). 

1891. Electrical engineering: R. B. Owens (1891-1898); M. Brooks (1898-1901). 

1892. . Mechanical engineering: C. R. Richards (1892-). 

1897. Mechanical draioing and machine design: R. E. Chandler (1897-98); 
G. H. Morse (in charge 1898-). 

• 

English language anu literature. 

1871. Rhetoric and English literature: O. C. Dake (1871-1875). No special teacher 

(1875-1877). 
1877. Rhetoric, English literature, and history: G. E. Woodberry (1877-78; 

G. E. Howard (1879-80). 
1880. Anglo-Saxo7i, rhetoric, and English: G. E. Woodberry (1880-1882). 
1880. English literature and history: G. E. Howard (1880-1882). 
1882. English: L. A. Sherman (1882-1886) ; name disappears (1886-1891) ; E. W. 
Hunt (1891-92); J. W. Adams (1892-1897); C. F. Ansley (1897-1899); 
P. H. Frye (1899-). 
Rhetoric and oratory: E. W. Hunt (1886-1891). 
English literature: L. A. Sherman (1886-). 
Elocution: Mary D. Manning (1895-1900). 

Languages. 

1871. Ancient languages and literature: S. H. Manley (1871-1875). 

1875. Greek language and literature: G. E. McMillan (1875-1891); J. T. Lees 

(1889-); W.F. Dann (1895-). 
1875. Latin language and literature: G. E. Church (1875-1882); G. E. Barber 

(1-882-); A. M. Wilson (1894-1896); F. M. Johnson (1896-). 
1891. Classical philology: Charles E. Bennett (1889) ; W. R. Eraser (1891-1893) ; 

G. B. Hussey (1893-94). 
Sanskrit and comparative philology: A. H. Edgren (1897-1900). 
1875. Modern language: H. Emerson (1875-1882); F. W.Grube (1882-1884); A.H. 

Edgren (1885-1891). 
1891. Romance languages and literature: J. R. Wightman (1891-1893); A. H. 

Edgren (1893-1899); Clara Conklin (1894-). 
1891. Germanic languages and literature: L. Fossler (1891-); P. B. Burnet 

(1893-1898). 
1899. Linguistic science and Sanskrit: A. H. Edgren (1899-). 

History. 

1877. Rhetoric, English literature, and history: G. E. Woodbprry (1877-78); 

G. E. Howard (1879-80). 
J880. English literature and history: G. E. Howard (1880-1882). 
. History: G. E. Howard (1882-1891); H. W. Caldwell (1887-1891). 

European history: F. M. Fling (1891-). 
American history and civics: H. W. Caldwell (1891-1899). 
American history and jurisprudence: H. W. Caldwell (1899-); Roscoe 
Pound (1899-). 
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Philosophy and political science. 

1871. Intellectvxil and moral science: Chancellor A. R. Benton (1871-1876). 
1876. Mental, moral, and political science: Chancellor E. B. Fairfield (1876-1882); 

no special provision (1882-1884). 
1884. Philosophy and logic: No instructor (1884-1886); name disappears 

(1886-1888). 
1888. Philosophy: H. K. Wolfe (1888-1897); A, R. Hill (1897-); E. L. Hin- 

man (1897-). 
1895. Pedagogy: G. W. A. Luckey (1895-). 

1884. Political science: Chancellor I. J. Manatt (1884-1888); A. G. Warner 
(1888-1891); no special instructor (1891-1893); W. G. L. Taylor (1893-). 

Hygiene and physical training. 

Men: W. P. Bowen (1892-1894); M. D. Flattery (1894-); R. A. Clark 

(1894-1897); W. W. Hastings (1897-). 
Women: Kate G. Wilder (1892-1894); Anna L. Barr (1894-). 

The library. 

Faculty management (1871-1882); G. E. Howard (1882-1886); Ellen 
Smith, custodian (1886-1891); G. E. McMillan, custodian (1891-92); 
Mary L. Jones (1893-1897; J. D. Epes (1897-98); J. I. Wyer (1898). 
1876. Military science: E. S. Dudley (1876-1879); Q. T. Webster (1879-1882);. 
R. H. Townley (1882-1884); E. S. Dudley (1884-1888); T. W. Griffith 
(1888-1891); J. J. Pershing (1891-1895); J. F. Guilfoyle (1895-1897); 
A. B. Jackson (1897, died); J. E. Fechet (vacancy, 1897); J. M. Stotsen- "^ 
burg (1897-98, killed near Manila) ; C. W. Weeks (acting, 1898-99) ; A. L. 
Brown (acting, 1899) . 

Present Faculty. 
Chancellor: 

E. Benjamin Andrews (1900). 
Professors: 

Grove E. Barber, Latin (1882). 

Hudson H. Nicholson, chemistry (1882). 

Lucius A. Sherman, English literature (1882). 

Charles E. Bessey, botany (1884). 

Angus H. Edgren, romance languages (1885). 

De Witt B. Bruce, physics (1887). 

James T. Lees, Greek (1889). 

Howard W. Caldwell, American history (1883). 

EUery W. Davis, mathematics (1893). 

Laurence Fossler, Germanic languages (1889). 

Edwin H. Barbour, geology (1891). 

Fred M. Fling, European history (1891). 

Laurence Bruner, entomology, etc. (1888). 

Goodwin D. Swezey, meteorology (1894). 

Henry B. Ward, zoology (1893). 

George W. A. Luckey, pedagogy (1895). 

W. G. Langworthy Taylor, political science (1893). 

Clark F. Ansley, English (1890). P 

Oscar V. P. Stout, civil engineering (1891). *• . 

Charles R. Richards, mechanical engineering (1892). 

A. Ross Hill, philosophy (1897). 

Morgan Brooks, electrical engineering (1898). 

Edgar A. Burnett, animal husbandry (1899). 
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Associate professors: 

Thomas M. Hodgman, mathematics (1884). 

T. Lyttleton Lyon, agricnlture (1891). 

Frank M. Johnson, Latin (1896). 

Clara Conklin, romance languages (1892). 

Rollins A. Emerson, horticulture (1898). 

James I. Wyer, bibliography (1898). 

Roscoe Pound, jurisprudence (1898). 
Adjunct professors: 

William F. Dann, Greek (1895). 

Edgar L. Hinman, philosophy (1896). 

William W. Hastings, physiology and hygiene (1897). 

Rosa Bouton , chemistry ( 1 888 ) . 

Samuel Avery, chemistry (1891). 

Albert L. Candy, mathematics (1893). 

John White, chemistry (1893). 

Gteorge R. Chatbum, mathematics (1894). 

Burton E. More, physics (1896). 

Louis T. Moore, physics (1896). 

Prosser H. Frye, English language (1896). 

Robert H. Wolcott, zoology (1894). 
Law professors: 

Manoah B. Reese, law and dean (1891). 

Henry H. Wilson, common law (1891). 

Joseph R. Webster, equity (1891). 

Charles A. Robbins, pleadings (1893). 
Law lecturers: 

Samuel Maxwell, code pleadings. 

W. H. Munger, practice in Federal courts. 

Frank Irvine, damages. 

W. W. Giffen, wills, 

Jacob Fawcett, insurance. 

Williamson S. Summers, statutory construction. 

B. F. Good, limitations of actions. 

William G. Hastings, suretyship, etc. 

James L. Green, medical jurisprudence. 
Instructors: 

Hans C. Peterson, German (1892). 

Anna L. Barr, physical training (1894). 

Amanda H. Heppner, German (1894). 

Will O. Jones, journalism (1894). 

Mary D. Manning, elocution (1894). 

George A. Loveland, meteorology, etc. (1894). 

Guernsey Jones, European history (1897). 

Frank G. Franklin, American history (1897). 

Frederic E. Clements, botany (1894). 

George H. Morse, mechanical drawing (1898). 

Robert Moritz, mathematics (1898). 

David H. Hawksworth, machine design, etc. (1898). 
. Schuyler W. Miller, English (1897). 

Belva M. Herron, political economy (1898). 

Louisa Pound, English literature (1894). 

May C. Whiting, English literature (1896). 

Alice H. Hinman, philosophy (1897). 
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Instructors: — Continued. 

Clarence A. Skinner, physics (1899). 

Albert B. Lewis, zoology (1897). ^ 

Edwin F. Piper, English (1897) 
Assistants: 

Carrie A. Barber, museum (1892). 

Nellie J. Compton, library (1894). 

Flora Bullock, English (1897). 

Mary L. Fossler, chemistry (1898). 

Earl V. Capps, physics (1897). 

Bruce V. Hill, physics (1898). 

H. S. Evans, electrical engineering (1898). 

Emma E. Davis, English (1898). 
Fellows: 

In all there were 22 '* fellows " giving assistance in the various departments 
in 1898-99. 
Scholars: 

In addition to the "fellows" there were nine working "scholarships" held 
in the university during the year 1898-99. 
Readers and laboratory assistants: 

Notebooks are read in large part by graduates, or sometimes by undergradu- 
ate students, by whom much laboratory aid is also given. In all, there were 
about 85 students at various times during the year at work under these 
designations. 
Directors: 

Frederic W. Taylor, farmers' institutes (1891). 

Albert E. Davidson, school of agriculture (1897). 

Willard Kimball, school of music (1894). 

Miss Hayden, school of art (1899). 

The United States Experiment Station. 

Assistant director: 

T. L. Lyon, agriculturalist (1891). 

A. T. Peters, animal pathology (1894). 

R. S. Hiltner, chemist (1892). 

W. D. Hunter, entomology (1895). 
Assistants: 

In all, 10 persons in various capacities. 

United States Weather Bureau, 
Directors: 

Gteorge A. Loveland, section director (1894). 
James H. Spencer, observer (1896). 
Frank Jermin, observer (1898). 
In all, four assistants (1898). 

The dates given above indicate the time when the instructor first 
became connected with the university. The present position is also 
the one given, differing in many cases from the one first held. 



Chapter III. 

DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES. 

Section I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Several denominational colleges were organized during the Territo- 
rial period, but none of them succeeded in living through the difficul- 
ties of that early time to become established on a permanent basis. 
The Congregationalists and the Methodists were most persistent in 
their efforts, but failure finally resulted in every case. In more recent 
years colleges have been established all over the State, and it has 
seemed at times that Nebraska might rival Ohio in the number of its 
institutions of higher learning. After the failure of several of them, 
and the crippling of most of the others through financial difficulties, 
a better policy begins to prevail. The movement now is for each 
denomination to establish one central university with academies oi* 
''colleges" in various parts of the State as feeders. The Methodist 
and Christian denominations have already adopted plans of unifica- 
tion, though local jealousies and the ambition of rival towns make it 
difficult to carry out these plans in their completeness. The more or 
less open distrust of the State University, manifested by various reli- 
gious bodies, has ever been one factor in retarding its growth, as well 
as a very weighty reason for the establishment of these denominational 
schools. In general, these schools have emphasized the idea of Chris- 
tian culture, and have made Biblical study a more or less marked fea- 
ture in all their curricula. In 1879 the Methodist Episcopal Conference* 
expressed its distrust of the university, as then organized, in the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Whereas we have with pleasure visited this institution; and 
Whereas we believe that it should be a great power for good in the State; and 
Whereas infidel sentiments are held and expressed by some members of its 
faculty, and in this way pernicious influences are sought to be thrown around 
the young men and young ladies attending this institution: Therefore we recom- 
mend for adoption the following resolution, which came before the committee 
indorsed by the names attached: 

Resolved, That we as a Christian denomination enter our earnest protest against 
the prostitution of the State University to the propagation of modem infidelity, 

* Minutes of proceedings. 
122 
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known as "broad guage " or " liberal " religion; and we do not and can not feel 
free to send onr children there while it is under the influence of teachers who are 
known to discard the Bible and sneer at Christianity, and who pour contempt upon 
prayer and the religious services in the chapel by refusing to attend. And we 
hereby petition the honorable board of regents of the University of Nebraska to 
make such changes in the faculty as will protect our children from being perverted 
by influence and example from the Christian faith which is so dear to us. 

An amendment as follows was added : 

Resolved, That in our judgment no man should be elected to the regency in this 
institution who is not either a Christian man or a man of Christian sympathies. 

Resolved, That we heartily indorse and sympathize with Chancellor E. B. Fair- 
field and the Christian gentlemen who have so faithfully labored with him in 
making moral and religious principles a part of the discipline of the State Uni- 
versity; and 

Resolved further. That we will use every instrumentality in our power to make 
this institution worthy of the State of which we are citizens and worthy the 
patronage of our people. 

It should be noted that at the same session there was established a 
Conference Seminary, for the upbuilding of which the pastors of the 
denomination were especially to interest themselves. In some sec- 
tions of the State there still lingers a feeling of doubt in regard to the 
religious tendency of the State University, and many parents are 
unwilling to trust their children to its care. 

THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

The movement in the Christian denomination for the establishment 
of the higher education under the management of the church began 
as early as 1883, and first took form on the 19th of June, 1884, in arti- 
cles of incorporation of the '"Fairfield Normal and Collegiate Insti- 
tute," which opened its doors to-students in September of the same 
year. Thus far, like all the other denominational schools in the State^ 
it has had a hard struggle to make the two ends meet financially. 
The teachers also have had to possess a good deal of the self-sacrific- 
ing spirit, as salaries have necessarily been low and the work various 
and exhausting. The great variety of subjects which each instructor 
has been compelled to teach has greatly lessened the efficiency of the 
instruction by preventing specialization on the part of the teacher. 
Thus both teacher and taught have had to suffer on account of the 
limited funds at command. This condition of affairs has been no 
worse in the schools of this denomination than in those of others. 

Fairfield, a small town in southern Nebraska, having donated 
about 300 acres of land, the best offer made, was selected for the loca- 
tion of the school. Of this amount about 100 acres have been sold. 
The rest remained in the hands of the school for some years; but 
now school, lands, and all have gone the waj^ of most of the colleges 
which have been started in the State during the last fifteen or twenty 
years. As the landed endowment was practically unproductive the 
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entire support of the school had to come from donations, meager con- 
tributions by the church, and from tuition fees. But as tuition fees 
had to be placed very low — 75 cents per week — to compete with other 
schools, the running expenses had to be partially defrayed by bor- 
rowed money. In course of time the debt became too heavy to carry 
and financial disaster destroyed the school. The charter contained 
no peculiar or interesting features. The board of trustees consisted 
at first of nine members, afterwards increased to fifteen. Until the 
organization of Cotner University (1889) one-third of the board of 
trustees was chosen annually by the State board of missions of the 
Christian Church. Later it became a self-perpetuating body, mem- 
bership in the Christian Church being the only qualification required. 
The charter declared that *' the object and purpose of this organization 
shall be to establish and maintain an institution for the education of 
both sexes in the higher branches. " The original form provided that 
no debt above $2,000 should be incurred, except by unanimous consent 
of the trustees. An amendment of 1885 allowed a mortgage of $12,000 
to be placed upon the land and buildings. With the proceeds of this 
loan a building 54 by 62 feet, two stories above the basement, an4 con- 
taining twelve rooms, was erected and occupied in 1886. The school 
opened with a faculty of four professors, under the presidency of Rev. 
C. W. Heming, and with O. C. Hubbell, a successful high-school 
teacher of the State, at the head of the normal department. The 
spirit which animated the projection of the college may be seen in the 
immediate organization of the Biblical department. All students 
were urged to take this course, whether studying for the ministry or 
not, because "it would fit them for their religious duties both in the 
church and in the Sunday school." 

The normal course offering three years' instruction was arranged 
expressly to prepare for a first-grade State certificate, and was only 
intended for those wishing to teach. The classical course requiring, 
besides the regular four years' college course, two years in prepara- 
tory study, was fairly satisfactory in its standard. Unfortunately, 
however, the management felt that they must have graduates, and in 
1887 created a three years' philosophical course, thus tending to 
cheapen college degrees still further, already nearly meaningless. 
These unendowed colleges are generally unwilling to do the work for 
which they are well fitted — the academic ; they constantly aim to give 
college instruction when they have neither the facilities for it nor the 
means of acquiring them. This college has not sinned more griev- 
ously than several others in the State, but seriously enough to make 
the friends of higher education wish that it might have done differ- 
ently. The library facilities, very meagre at present, promise little 
in the future, as donations form almost the only means of gaining the 
much-needed volumes. 

The governmental regulations from the beginning have been liberal 
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and tolerant; attendance on chapel exercises is compulsory, but no 
other religious requirements appear; presence at church service is 
recommended but not compelled ; the announcement is made that ' ' the 
morals will be carefully looked to," but *' owing to the moral influence 
of our surroundings no special rules for government are considered 
necessary." Rev. W. P. Aylesworth, a graduate of Bethany in the 
class of 1869, a man of considerable reputation in his denomination 
for scholarship and eloquence, became president in 1886, and in the 
same year the f acultj^ was further strengthened by the election of 
Miss Nora E. Gage, a graduate of the State University, as professor 
of Latin language and literature. With the beginning of the Chris- 
tian University at Lincoln (1889), President Aylesworth and Prof 
A. M. Chamberlain, of the chairs of Greek and higher mathematics, 
resigned to accept the corresponding places in the new university, 
leaving Prof. O. C. Hubbell at the head of Fairfield College, thus 
made independent of any direct connection with the church. A. J. 
Mercer took the chair of languages in the reorganized faculty. 

The attendance the first year was 63. In 1887 it reached its greatest 
number, 137, falling to 112 in 1880. There was 1 student in the col- 
lege classes in 1886 and 10 in each of the years 1887-88 and 1888-89. 
Its alumni number 8^ 1 from the Biblical and 7 from the normal 
course. The first class in the classical course graduated in 1890.'' 

COTNER UNIVERSITY. 

The Church State Missionary Board appointed a committee in July, 
1887, to prepare plans for the establishment of a university for the 
State, to which all its other educational institutions should be tribu- 
tary. This committee reported to the convention of the church in 
August. After discussion, a new committee was appointed to receive 
propositions for its location, draw up articles of incorporation, and 
carry the proposed plans into execution. After several months of 
negotiation an agreement was entered into January 31, 1888, with 
various parties in Lincoln, by which the trustees were deeded, in 
trust, for the university, about 330 acres of land, besides several lots 
in the city. The land, located some 4 miles east of the city and 
elevated 150 feet above it, affords a pleasant outlook. The college 
building, 78 by 108 feet, 4 stories above the basement, is built of 
Milwaukee pressed brick, and presents a good architectural effect. 

The total cost of the building, including the grading and ornamen- 
tation of the grounds, was approximately 875, 000. It was supposed 
that provision had been made for this money in the sale of lots. But 
the next year the town-lot "boom" collapsed. Many, perhaps a 
majority, of the purchasers threw up their contracts and allowed the 
lots to revert to the university. These contracts and notes had been 

* No information has been received in regard to its later history. 
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signed by a few of the wealthier members of the church, and thus 
secured, had been used to borrow funds for the erection of the build- 
ing. Hard times followed, and the outcome was financial bankruptcy 
to these men and to the university. The remaining lots, valued at 
one time at $150,000, became worth no more than good farm land 
adjacent to a city. For several years it remained uncertain what 
would become of the property. At last, in 1898, the holders of this 
paper offered to take 25 cents on the dollar of their claim. The funds 
to accept the offer are almost raised. The school will doubtless enter 
the year 1900 with its building and campus free from debt, but with 
no endowment lands or lots left.^ This brief summary of the struggle 
of one of the many schools started during the *'boom" days of the 
later eighties is illustrative of the conditions that surrounded many 
other colleges in the West during these later years. 

The university opened its doors under the title "The Christian 
XJniversitj^" but a few menths later, receiving an endowment, mainly 
or entirely in lands, from Samuel Cotner, of Omaha, it changed its 
name to Cotner University, under which title it is yet known. 

In order to meet the competition of the State University, where tui- 
tion is free, fees were placed very low, about $30 per year, in all. A 
dormitory was also erected, providing board at cost, in order to aid 
still further in drawing students. 

"The Christian (Cotner) University" is declared to be "the out- 
growth of a desire on the part of the members of the Christian Church 
to found an institution of learning which should be second to none in 
the West in abilitj^ to confer a thorough and liberal culture, and whose 
surroundings should be of a distinctively moral and religious nature. 
It is their aim to offer the very best facilities for the study of the Bible 
and to give every possible advantage for young men desiring to study 
for the Christian ministry." In harmony with this announcement a 
pledge of $25,000 to endow a chair to be known as the Briscoe Bible 
Chair was made, but unfortunately in the business collapse of recent 
years the entire gift has been lost. However, the stucjy of the Bible 
has been given a prominent place in the curriculum and has been pur- 
sued with zeal by Rev. W* P. Aylesworth, who has had this work in 
charge. 

The first faculty was organized with the following members: 

David R. Dungan, president, philosophy; William P. Aylesworth, 
sacred literature; James A. Beattie, mathematics; A. M. Chamberlain, 
ancient languages; Percy B. Burnet, modern languages; S. E. Meek, 
natural history; E. D. Harris, normal department; Miss H. Almena 
Parker, elocution; Mi*s. W. P. Sterns, instrumental music; Mrs. 
Adolph Weber, vocal music. 

Many changes have been made in the personnel of the faculty. 



The prediction made has been verified (September, 1900). 
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W. p. Aylesworth, now president, is the only member of the original 
corps on the present instructional force. The other members of the 
present faculty are Ellen B. Atwater, history and English; Howard H. 
James, chemistry and natural science; William M. Reeves, mathe- 
matics; Alvin E. Evans, Latin and Greek; Grace E. Young, modern 
languages; Luman P. Bush, associate in sacred literature; Kittie M. 
Austin, normal studies; Lethenia E. Watson, elocution. 

In addition to three years of preparatory work, four college courses 
have been offered, varying somewhat in title in different years. In 
general, the courses have borne the names — ancient classical, modern 
classical, scientific, and Biblical. The school has maintained a fair 
standard during its years of depression as well as during its years of 
prosperity, comparing not unfavorably with like institutions else- 
where. The earlier curricula offered no electives, but a few options. 
In 1897 the courses of study were changed so that the elective principle 
was introduced, and approximately one-third of the student's time 
might be given to studies of his choice; but the order in which the 
required studies must be taken was prescribed. The announcements 
for 1898-99 show another change. The total number of hours neces- 
sary for a degree is fixed. Then about two-thirds of this time must 
be given to certain studies, while the student may choose the remain- 
der from a list varying with the course he may be taking. The plan 
may be illustrated by citing the announcement for the classical 
course. The year is divided into three terms: 

Latin, 6 terms; Greek, 6 terms; mathematics, 2 terms; English, 3 
terms; science, 3 terms; history, 3 terms; philosophy and economics, 
3 terms ; German or Freuch, 3 terms ; sacred history, 2 terms. Total, 
31 terms, 134 hours; electives, 71 hours. Total, 205 hours. 

The following are electives in this course, to the number of terms 
indicated below: Mathematics, 8 terms; science, 10 terms; German, 
3 or 6 terms; French, 6 or 3 terms; Hebrew, 4 terms; English, 6 
terms; philosophy and economics, 4 terms; history, 3 terms; sacred 
history and literature, 11 terms. 

There is no prescribed order indicated in which the subjects must 
be taken. A summer session, or summer school, was held for a time, 
but it has been discontinued during the past few years. The follow- 
ing table indicates the number of students in attendance and the 
number of graduates in the college department proper: 



Year. 


Number 

of 
stndents. 


Grad- 
uates. 


Year. 


Number (^^^^. 
students. 1 ^**®^' 


1889-flO 


136 
197 

250 
229 


i' 

5' 

4 


1894-95 


214 7 


1890-91 


1895-96 


(») 


1891-9B.. 


1896-97 


142 1 


1892^98 


1897-98 


102 , 4 


XOVv~Vx* ••••••••••«•••.••••.•••• 


1898-99 


79 1 1 






1 



»No catalogue and no record. 
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By far the larger proportion of the students enrolled were in the 
preparatory, normal, and music courses. 

The Lincoln Medical College was established in 1889 as the medical 
department of Cotner University. The school is under the control of 
those believing in the eclectic system of medicine, but it does not 
press this issue in its announcements. The course has recently been 
extended from three to four years, and the college has become a mem- 
ber of the National Confederation of Eclectic Medical Colleges. The 
attendance has varied from year to year, but has never passed the 50 
mark. The greatest weakness of the school has been iu the lack of 
good hospitals for clinical purposes. Some gain in this respect has 
been made, but there is yet much to be provided before the standard 
can be reached that should prevail. 

METHODIST SCHOOLS. 

After two or three ineffectual attempts to establish one or more 
colleges during the Territorial period, the Methodists were without any 
conference school till January, 1880. During all these years their 
interest in higher education is seen in the annual reports of the con- 
ference. As early as 1870 a committee of six was appointed to receive 
applications for the location of one or two schools to be under the 
control and patronage of the conference, but without financial respon- 
sibility on its part. On January 29 of the same year Rev. H. T. Davis 
in an address on education says: "Hitherto in this State we have 
done nothing; we can not point to a single seminary, a single academy, 
or a single college." Yet the committees appointed from year to year 
continued to find it impossible to get sufficient means to justify them 
in engaging in the undertaking. 

Several propositions from various towns in the State were received, 
but all were rejected as inadequate. The spirit of the denomination 
is seen in its resolves from year to year. In 1871 it was resolved: 

(1) That it is the duty of the State to furnish means for the elemental education 
of all children within its bounds. 

(2) That the higher departments of education should be committed to the 
Christian Church, and be supported by voluntary contributions. 

(3) If the State furnish any aid to church schools it should be proportioned to 
the numbers educated in each institution. 

The spirit which animated these resolutions seems to have been 
modified in later years, as resolutions were adopted then approving 
the State University under State coritrol. For several years after this 
time the financial depression in the State and nation precluded any 
attempt to establish a college ; but in 1875 local events roused the 
church to renewed efforts, as is shown in the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That in view of the probable surrender of the management of our 
State University to the control of '' free thinkers," we hereby instruct the trustees 
to establish by January 1, 1876, if practicable, a school of seminary or college 
grade. 
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In 1876 the spirit of the resolutions was the same, and in 1877 it was 
resolved : 

That the Methodist Episcopal Church is entitled, by virtue of her numbers in 
the State of Nebraska, to representation in the faculty of the University and of 
the Normal School. 

In 1878 it was resolved: 

(1) That we deprecate the neglect of religious culture in our State institution of 
learning, and consider that to be a means of making infidels and skeptics. ^ 

(2) That the regents be asked to appoint to the next vacant position in the Uni- 
versity a Methodist professor. 

YORK SEMINARY AND COLLEGE. 

In 1879, October 11, provision was made for the location of a con- 
ference seminary at York, after a strong contest had been made to 
secure its location at Osceola, where a private school was already 
established, supported by the Methodists of that town and section. 
Two buildings — one for college purposes, the other for a ladies' dormi- 
tory — were constructed at a cost of $20,000. The academy was opened 
in January, 1880, with the Rev. Edward Thomson as president, assisted 
by three instructors. The school was conducted as an academy until 
1883, when, owing to its prosperity, the conference determined that 
it should be incorporated on a college basis, with the right to grant 
all customary degrees. Several colleges were organized : 

The literary college, including a classical, a scientific, a philosoph- 
ical, and a normal course. 

The college of music and fine arts. 

The medical college. 

The medical college was located at Omaha, and had been conducted 
as a private school till 1884, when arrangements were made by which 
it became a branch of the York College. Practically no changes 
were effected by this transfer, and no additional strength was gained 
by either institution. 

The attendance was comparatively large, reaching its maximum in 
1885, with a total enrollment in all departments of 313. 

Only 80 of this number were in the college classes, the remainder 
were in some one of the three preparatory years. The facilities for 
work were meager, the library was very small, the cabinet only fair, 
while laboratories for physical and chemical investigations scarcely 
had any existence at ail. 

During its entire history the school had to struggle with poverty, 
and each year saw its finances, in spite of earnest efforts, fall into 
greater disorder. Tuition fees were placed so very low — only $G or 
$7 per term — ^that from this source only a small part of the expenses 
could be paid. There was practically no endowment; hence contri- 
butions from the church or private donations must supplement the 
income from fees and the endowment, or debt would be the inevitable 

5098—02 9 
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result. The resources proved insufficient, and by 1886 the debt had 
reached nearly $17,000, promising soon to absorb the entire plant. 
An earnest effort was made in 1887-88 to relieve the college of this 
incubus, but the attempt failed and the property was sold. The pur- 
chaser, a citizen of York, after trying for some time to complete 
arrangements with the Baptists by which they would locate a college 
at York, became convinced of the uselessness of any further struggle, 
and put the property up for sale. It was purchased, as mentioned 
elsewhere by the Bishop of Lincoln, and will be used by the Catholics 
for college purposes. The total number of alumni is 43, graduated 
in seven classes; the larger part of this number took their degrees in 
the normal and business courses. 

The salaries paid to the instructors were excessively low, not 
equaling those received by the high-school teachers of the State. 
During the last two years the president, nominally, at least, received 
$2,000 per year; but up to that time the salary had been $900 per 
annum. The professors received salaries varying from $500 to $700 
per year according to the length of time they had been connected 
with the school, and the immediate condition of the finances. 

The library and museum of York College were transferred to the 
Nebraska Wesleyan University on the opening of that institution in 
October, 1888 ; the grades and degrees of York College were recognized 
by the Wesleyan and its alumni became members of the university 
association, thus merging as far as possible the college into the new 
university. One of the York professors, A. R. Wightman, Ph. D., 
occupied a chair at the Wesleyan and several of the students followed 
him, forming a nucleus for the new university. 

NEBRASKA CENTRAL COLLEGE. 

The school which finally developed into the Nebraska Central Col- 
lege was organized about 1879 at Osceola by the Rev. J. J. Fleharty, 
of the Methodist Church, as a private academy. A few years after 
his failure to secure its adoption as a conference seminary, Mr. 
Fleharty transferred the school to FuUertoti, in the North Nebraska 
conference, and further removed from York College. It seems that 
he expected also the official recognition of that conference, but the 
effort to secure such action failed. Mr. Fleharty soon died, broken 
hearted, it is said, because the plans of so many years of his life had 
miscarried. The school was reorganized, moved to Central City, and 
christened the Nebraska Central College. The North Nebraska Con- 
ference gave its official sanction to the school in 1886, after which 
time it was conducted as a denominational school. 

A donation of 640 acres of land, made by the people of Central 
City, formed its sole endowment, but as it was unproductive, the 
support of the school came entirely from tuition fees and contribu- 
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tious. It became a department or allied seminary of the Nebraska 
Wesleyan University in 1888, and for a year or two longer continued 
a struggling existence when it was discontinued, overwhelmed in 
debt. 

MALLALIEU UNIVERSITY. 

Two forces were at work in the foundation of this school, religious 
zeal and speculation. Many hundred acres of land located near the 
station of Barkley, in the southwestern part of the State, were to be 
made valuable by the establishment of a university at that point. 
Then the endowment could be secured by the sale of the land at the 
resulting increased price. Unfortunately the plans of men as well as 
mice *'gang aft a-glej^" and it was soon discovered that it took more 
than the mere location of a university to build a city. However, the 
school was established, a building erected, the plant accepted by the 
West Nebraska Conference in 1886, and opened for students in that 
year. Like the other colleges which have attempted tb live on landed 
endowments, bringing in no income, it soon found itself deeply in 
debt, and after two years of feeble struggling terminated its existence. 

The conchisions, from the conditions given above, were easily 
drawn. The strength of the church was divided and frittered away 
in the attempt to establish and support schools of college rank in the 
various conferences in the State. Nebraska was yet too young, and 
consequently too poor, to make success in such a course possible. It 
had been apparent for some time that, unless a different policy were 
adopted, the results of the debts and the jealousies of the various 
schools and sections of the State would again leave the Methodists 
without an educational institution in Nebraska. The seriousness of 
the problem forced harmonious action, and finally unification was 
resolved upon. 

THE VTESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

As early as 1870 some persons in the Methodist Church began to 
recognize the need of concentration of interests if success were to 
crown their efforts. Rev. W. B. Slaughter in that year offered the 
following resolution: 

That the educational interests of our denomination require the establishment of 
one denominational university in this State, the beginnings of which should be 
laid at the earliest practicable time at the most central available point. 

In 1879 the Nebraska Conference adopted this resolution: 

Resolved, That we will adopt the Nebraska Wesleyan University, if during the 
coming year they will construct a building at a cost of not less than $5,000, and 
free from debt, and secure an endowment fund of $20,000 cash value. 

After this the idea seems to have lain dormant till 1886, when it 
was again pressed upon the attention of Bishop Fowler and the 
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Nebraska conferences by Rev. C. F. Creighton, D. D., of Lincoln. 
Dr. Creighton expressed his ideas as follows: 

It has been the problem of more than one State to find a solution that wonld 
iinify our educational interests. The multiplicity of schools and colleges has 
divided our strength, and the only relief in older States has been that which time 
has brought by the survival of a few stronger institutions and the final extinc- 
tion of the weaker ones. The ideal university is barely reached by those cori)ora- 
tions richly endowed and of unlimited patronage; and if we would meet the 
reasonable demands of higher education, even to a limited degree, we must unify 
our interests and concentrate our efforts to that end. 

With this idea in view, each of the three Nebraska conferences in 
their sessions of September, 1886, as well as each of the three confer- 
ence colleges above mentioned, appointed delegates to meet in Lin- 
coln in the December following to devise ways and means for accom- 
plishing the end sought. Bishops Bowman and Warren, together 
with 23 delegates, met at the time appointed. After a sharp contest 
Lincoln was chosen as the seat of the new university. The plan of 
unification as adopted provided for one university and also that "all 
schools or colleges which are now or may hereafter become the prop- 
erty of the church " should be incorporated as departments of the uni- 
versity, but none of such departments should be permitted to teach 
beyond the sophomore year. The aim in the future was to be to estab- 
lish seminaries in different parts of the State which should prepare 
pupils for the freshman class. When this was accomplished no pre- 
paratory^ work would be done at the university, but it might give itself 
up entirely to its proper work. At that time there was only one 
'* feeder," the Nebraska Central College. Already preparations were 
being made for opening a seminary at Weeping Water to prepare for 
the freshman class. Of this work of unification. Dr. Creighton says: 

We trust that in this great new West the plan we have adopted thus early, 
though it require time to consununate these ends, will save us the expense and 
experience of fostering institutions to be killed off, and that those we have may be 
so assimilated into one university that they will contribute to the strength of the 
head and share in its honor, usefulness, and prosperity. The founding of a uni- 
versity is an event of such magnitude that should it prove worthy of the name 
those engaged in these proceedings will have no reason to regret their work, and 
also they may commend the plan of their action to those localities already too 
abundantly supplied with institutions of learning. 

In locating the university the commissioners accepted the generous 
offer of Mr. Le Grand M. Baldwin, who donated free of incumbrance 40 
acres of land for the campus and some 250 acres more to be divided into 
building lots. Of these, 500 lots were to be reserved for endowment ; the 
remainder were sold to aid in the construction of the building and to 
meet current expenses. In the midst of the campus, about 3 miles 
northeast of the city of Lincoln, is situated the building, a fine structure 
of pressed brick with red sandstone trimmings, 168 by 72 feet, and four 
stories high. Architecturally, it is one of the finest school buildings 
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in the State. The cost was $75,000. The larger part of this sum was 
subscribed by citizens of Lincoln, but as many subscriptions were 
never paid, a burdensome debt was incurred, seriously embarrassing 
the young institution. 

An effort was made to secure a cash endowment, and nearly $25,000 
was subscribed and mostly paid. Other income has been from the 
sale of building lots, yearly contributions from the conferences of the 
State, special gifts and subscriptions, and receipts for tuition and 
incidental fees. At present each .student pays simply an incidental 
fee of $10 per semester. Notwithstanding these sources of income, run- 
ning expenses have never been fully met and the seemingly inevitable 
debt, through unfortunate handling of funds, continued to increase. 
According to the report of the treasurer for 1898 the assets of the 
university, including building, campus, building lots, and endowment 
notes, are estimated at a value of $400,000, and the liabilities at 
$50,000. 

Instruction was begun in October, 1888. At that time the building 
was far from completion; the upper floors were accessible only by 
means of ladders. Classes met in such rooms as were available, and 
recitations were heard amid the din and litter of hammering, finish- 
ing, sawdust, and shavings, the classes shifting from corner to cen- 
ter as the convenience of the workmen required. Some 50 students 
reported for work at the opening, which number was increased by the 
close of the year to 96. As University Place at that time contained 
but 6 houses, the students were mostly " dormitoried " and "club- 
bed" in the university building; tableware, cots, mattresses, and 
comforts being furnished by ladies of St. Paul's Methodist Episcopal" 
Church, Lincoln. It is said that the lodgers slept crosswise upon the 
mats, so as to accommodate a larger number. Access to Lincoln and 
return was by means of a **herdic," driven by a vociferous Jehu who 
at widely irregular intervals gave notice of departure by the cry of 
"all aboard for down town." The first pupil to register in the insti- 
tution was Mr. H. L. Esterbrook, now professor in Hedding College. 
There were no graduates the first year, but in the second a class of 4 
girls were graduated from the college department, followed the ensu- 
ing year by a class of 4 boys. The whole number of graduates from 
the college of liberal arts thus far is nearly 150, about evenly divided 
between the sexes. Larger numbers have graduated from the pre- 
paratory and other special departments, but exact statistics on these 
points are not available. 

The first faculty of instruction, 1888-89, consisted of Chas. F. 
Creighton, D. D., chancellor, metaphysics and ethics; A. R. Wight- 
man, A. M., Latin language and literature; C. M. Ellin wood. Ph. M., 
chemistry and physics; I. L. Lowe, A. M., Ph. D., modern languages 
and Greek; W. T. Cline, English and history; Mrs. Ella King Lowe, 
art; Mr. J. P. Vance, music; Miss Elvira Parker, elocution. These, 
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with the assistance of tutors, comprised the teaching force of the first 
year. Each professor was obliged to *' profess " several subjects, so as 
to include all branches offered in the curriculum. Of the above onlv 
one, Professor Lowe, has continued through the first decade, others 
discontinuing after various terms of service. The changes in faculty 
have been very frequent, and terms of service short. This is due 
doubtless, to some extent, to the system of annual elections to which 
all are subjected, and the meager salaries, ranging from $2,000 to 
$500 per year. 

The present faculty — 1899-1900 — consists of Dr. W. C. Huntington, 
chancellor; Charles Fordyce, biology; Charles D. Rose, mathematics; 
Francis A. Alabaster, Greek and Latin ; Fred A. Stuff, English language 
and literature ; Abbie Burns, modern languages; Fred J. Alway, chemis- 
try; William T. Cline, history and economics ; Robert C. Ord, pedagogy 
and normal; Oren E. Locke, music; R. T. Turner, elocution and oratoiy; 
Florence McGuire, art; William E. Kirk, instructor Greek and Latin; 
William T. Home, instructor in botany; Sarah N. Hall, instructor in 
English; Mayme Agnew Ord, instructor in pedagogy; T. A. Erickson, 
Swedish and tutor; Anna Caldwell, primary methods and kinder- 
garten; Milton Wright, instructor in chemistry; John C. Paxton, 
instructor in shorthand; Clarence H. White, instructor in book- 
keeping. 

The following have served as chancellors: Charles F. Creighton, 
D. D., 1888-1893; Isaac Crook, D. D., 1893-1896; C. M. Ellinwood 
(acting), 1896-97; D. W. C. Huntington, D. D., 1898 to date. 

As deans of the College of Liberal Arts: A. R. Wightman, A. M., 
1889-1892; I. L. Lowe, D. D., Ph. D., 1892-1897; Charles Fordyce, 
A. M., 1897-. 

The courses of study in the college department consisted at first of 
prescribed subjects, the student having the option of either the clas- 
sical, philosophical, or scientific group, leading severally to the degrees 
A. B., Ph. B., Sc. B. To these the group for Lit. B. was subsequently 
added. The work for each group was designed to cover a period of 
four years. In 1894-95 a radical change was made, substituting for 
a specified schedule of studies a system in which most of the work is 
elective, except that for the several literary degrees the "major" 
and *' minor" subjects are prescribed. The bachelor's degree is 
offered: In arts, requiring both major and minor subjects in the 
classics; in philosophy, with major in philosophy and minor in one of 
the classic languages; in science, major in science or mathematics, 
minor in modern languages; in literature, having major in Eng- 
lish and minor in history or modern language; in pedagogy, having 
as prescribed specials psychology, didactics, and school laws. The 
bachelor's degree is conferred on the completion of twenty-six 
* * courses, " each course representing eighteen weeks of class recitations, 
five hours per week. The master's and doctor's degrees are offered 
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on the completion, severally, of one and three years' additional study. 
The standard for admission to college compares favorably with that 
of any college in the State, being regulated in part by the *' senate 
requirements" of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and in other 
respects by the maximum requirements of other colleges. 

The Wesleyan Academy, or preparatory department of the uni- 
versity, covered at first a period of three, but now of four, years' work 
above that of the eighth grade of the public schools. It has four 
optional groups of studies, to correspond with those of the college — 
classical, philosophical, scientific, and normal. The normal course 
includes training and practice classes. 

There have been two additional academies affiliated with the uni- 
versity — one at Douglas and one at Orleans. Each of these, after a 
few years of struggling existence, became extinct for want of patron- 
age and financial support, so that the Wesleyan Academy remains 
the sole preparatory department. 

For three years (1893-189G) there was operated as a department of 
the university a manual training school or college of mechanical arts. 
The course included, in addition to prescribed literary studies, 
mechanical and architectural drawing, mechanical engineering, wood- 
working, blacksmithing, foundry, and machine work. Prof. S. S. 
Videtto was superintendent, and three teachers were employed. The 
building, erected at a cost of $50,000, with $10,000 worth of equip- 
ments, donated by Mr. Jacob Haish, of DeKalb, 111., was totally 
destroyed by fire, and as there was no insurance it could not be 
replaced. With the Haish building were destroyed the rooms and 
equipments of the commercial department, which led to the discon- 
tinuance of any extended commercial work, though such branches 
as bookkeeping, typewriting, and shorthand are still provided for 
and taught. 

The art department of the university was for nine years in charge 
of Mrs. Ella King Lowe. Instruction was given in portraiture, sepia, 
water color, and oil painting, wood carving, and modeling. Miss Clara 
Walsh is now in charge of this department. 

The school of oratory, for the past seven years under the principal- 
ship of Miss Hattie M. Blood, enjoys a good patronage. Graduates 
receive the degree bachelor of oratory. 

The conservatory of music, under the directorship of Prof. Oren E. 
Locke, has in the past few years so grown in numbers that a special 
building is required for that department of work, and steps are being 
taken for its erection. 

A prominent feature of the university is the exceptional excellence 
of the literary societies. As no fraternities are allowed, the societies 
are the centers of social and general literary interest. 

The Wesleyan, "though denominational, is nonsectarian." It has 
both in the faculty and student body representatives of various denomi- 
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nations. Much stress is laid upon moral and religious culture, and it 
openly seeks, along with the highest intellectual attainments, to lead 
itis students to a Christian faith and life. 

Including the class of 1898, there are 124 alumni and alumnae, dis- 
tributed in time and between the sexes as follows: 



Year. 




1890 
1891 
1892 
1^ 
1894 
1895 



Women. 



4 . 

4 
13 I 



4 ! 1896 
.1 1897 



2 
4 
5 

4 



1898 



Year. 


Men. 


Women. 




18 
10 
13 


11 




7 




10 






Total 


i 4 


47 



There is a clearly material tendency noticeable in regard to the 
degree sought. The A. B. degree is yielding to the Ph. B. and B. L. 
degrees. In all, 29 A. B. degrees have been granted, but only 2 of 
these were in the last class with 23 members; 35 B. Sc. degrees have 
been received, while 28 have obtained the Ph. B. and 22 the B. L. 
degrees. Two have taken the degree in pedagogy, B. P. 

The growth of the school, as well as its ups and downs, may be 
studied in the annual attendance : 



1888-^9 _ 96 

1889-90 174 

1890-91 .. 210 

1891-92 244 

189^93 350 

1893-94 338 



1894-95 *... 375 

1895-96-.- 426 

1896-97. 430 

1897-98 . 310 

1898-99 456 



THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

Most of the schools thus far established in the State by the Cath- 
olics have been parochial schools or schools of an academic grade; but 
with the growth of the State and a corresponding development in the 
church, the need for schools of a higher standard is making itself felt. 
Already the plans are matured for two or three additional institutions 
for instruction in the higher branches. 

THE ACADEMY OF THE SACRED HEART. 

This is one of the best and most favorably known institutions of 
learning for young ladies in the State, and it is, as its name indicates, 
under the charge of the Order of the Sacred Heart. This order was 
organized in 1800 by Madam Barat, of Paris, with the thought of 
founding a teaching order in the church which would impart a higher 
education to female youth than that generally taught at that time in 
France by other religious orders. The institutions of learning under 
their charge — some one hundred and fifty in number — are all closely 
woven together, so that each may assist the others in the erection of 
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buildings and in making other necessary improvements. The acad- 
emy in Omaha was established in 1881 and a building erected with 
the funds of the order. The grounds, consisting of 12 acres, are worth 
about 15120,000. A like sum has been spent in the construction of a 
wing of the main building. The part completed is 111 by 50 feet, 
with projections, and, including the mansard, it is five stories high 
and contains about 100 rooms. 

There is no endowment. The entire support of the school comes 
from its tuition fees. However, whenever extraordinary repairs or 
improvements are necessary grants are made by the society itself to 
meet them. The tuition fees are 1300 per annum, with art, music, 
and German as extras. 

The attendance has varied, reaching its maximum, 110, in 1889-90. 
During the crisis period, 1893-1897, there was a decrease in numbers, 
but with the improvement in business conditions in Omaha and the 
State an increase in numbers begins to be noticed. The last year 79 
in all were in attendance. 

For many years the lady superior was Madam Dunne, but recently 
a change has been made and Madam Garasche has been placed in 
charge of the school. There are now about 25 sisters or teachers who 
live in the house, under the direction of the lady superior. 

The course occupies ten years. During the last four years the ordi- 
nary higher academic studies are pursued, including history, litera- 
ture, philosophy, logic, psychology, metaphysics, and ethics; the 
various sciences for which laboratory privileges are provided, mathe- 
matics, including higher arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
and calculus ; the languages, a four years' course in Latin, with special 
attention to French. German is an elective. Careful attention is 
given to art and music. The library facilities are better than usual, 
as there are some 3,000 volumes to which the students may have 
access. In history at least the methods of instruction are modern, 
and the facilities for good work are much superior to those usually 
afforded by seminaries. The school is only for resident pupils. 

Councils of study are held by the order from time to time with the 
object of unifying, as far as possible, the courses of study and adapt- 
ing them to American standards of education. In addition to the 
intellectual training, very great stress is laid on the moral life and 
the formation of correct manners. 

In addition to the Academy of the Sacred Heart the same order 
have under their charge a day school, with Madam Hibbitts as lady 
superior. In all, some 20 sisters give instruction in this school, with 
an attendance of some 120 children. They own their own building, 
a four-story brick structure, with dimensions on the ground about 50 
by 80 feet. No diplomas are granted in the school, and an attendance 
of at least one year by their pupils, at the academy, will be necessary 
to secure them diplomas. 
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MOUNT ST. MARY'S SEMINARY. 

The Sisters of Mercy have also two schools in Omaha, one for day 
pupils and one for those who live in the house. The former have 
about 25 sisters with some 90 pupils. They own their own grounds 
and building. The total value of the property is approximately 
$40,000. 

Mount St. Mary's Seminary ** offers its pupils and patrons many, and 
even exceptional advantages, as regards healthfulness of situation 
and breadth of culture, whether physical, mental, or religious. The 
building is new, spacious, and elegant, and it affords every conven- 
ience conducive to the health, comfort, and pleasure of the students. 
Every room is bright and cheery. The study hall, sleeping apart- 
ments, recreation halls, etc., are spacious, commodious, and furnished 
with all modern appliances according to their requirements." * 

The school received its charter in 1873, entitling it to grant diplo- 
mas. Its first building was erected on St. Mary's avenue, and was one 
of the early brick buildings in Omaha. The present site and build- 
ing have been occupied but a few years. The structure is 80 by 60 
feet, four stories high, including the basement. The cost of grounds 
and building was $85,000. 

There are some 35 sisters in the house, with about 60 pupils as 
boarders. 

The course of study is divided into three divisions — a "prepara- 
tory" of one year, the "academic," three years in length, and the 
"graduating," extending through two years. In the academic classes, 
two years of Latin and three years of modern languages are provided 
for in addition to mathematics, science, and history. The course in the 
last two years is as follows: 

First year. — Geometry, physics, ancient history, English, civil gov- 
ernment, physiology, modern language, Latin, and Christian doctrine. 

Second year, — Ancient history, chemistry, astronomy, logic, ethics, 
sociology, economics, modern language, Latin, and Christian doctrine. 

Elocution, singing, sewing, drawing, penmanship, spelling, and 
physical culture are branches which are continued through the whole 
course. 

The commercial, art, and music departments are well sustained, 
and have thorough and extended courses. 

ACADEMY OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS, LINCOLN. 

The Academy of the Holy Child Jesus was established in 1883, 
under the control of the sisters of the order of the same name. The 
school was made possible through the generosity of Mr. Fitzgerald, 
who purchased the property and presented it to the order, to be held 
by it so long as the building was used for school purposes. 

* Catalogue, 1899. 
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The building has an interesting history in connection with educa- 
tion in Nebraska. The money for its construction was given by the 
citizens of Lincoln that a dormitory might be erected for the use of 
young women attending the State university. However, it did not 
pay expenses, and as there was a mortgage of some $4,000 due, it was 
sold and purchased by Mr. Fitzgerald and dedicated to its present 
use. The sisters conduct both a primary and an academic depart- 
ment. Its connection with the State university is very close, as it 
has been placed on the list of accredited schools, so that its graduates 
pass directly into the university without examination. The develop- 
ment of the school in its academic work in the last few years has been 
steady and the outlook for the future is good. Its teachers have 
attended the university far enough to come into touch with the meth- 
ods of the latter, and have adopted them in history, English litera- 
ture, and science. Libraries and laboratories have been formed, so 
that access to the sources of information may be as direct as possible. 
A working library of 750 volumes has been collected, the laboratories 
provided with microscopes, charts, specimens, and instruments for 
instruction in botany, zoology, and physiology. 

The school has no endowment, but depends on its fees for its main- 
tenance. The charges are low, as its constituency is the middle class 
and can not afford to pay more. Day pupils in the academy pay $3 
per month and those who board in the building $15 for the same 
time. The attendance in the advanced work varies from year to year, 
but for the last few years has averaged about 25. The total number 
of graduates is 16. Of this number some are at work in the university 
and others are looking forward to a course within its walls. 

The course of study above the grammar grades covers four years. 
Mathematics is pursued for three years, completing algebra and solid 
geometry. A four years' course in history, including both European 
and American, is taught in accordance with the laboratory method. 
In science botany, zoology, and physiology are given. Chemistry 
and physics are omitted for the present as there are no laboratories 
equipped properly for their study. English and English literature 
are studied for the entire four years, as are also Christian doctrine 
and Bible history. Two years of Latin and two of German are offered 
for those who wish to prepare for the university. There are eight 
sisters giving instruction. 

ST. TERESA'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LINCOLN. 

This school was founded in 1890 by Right Rev. Thomas Banacum, 
D. D. In September of that year it was placed under the charge of 
the Sisters of Charity, whose mother house is situated at Dubuque, 
Iowa. In 1895 a high school was added, and now of a total attend- 
ance of 250 about 20 are in this advanced work. The standard for 
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graduation is approximately the same as in the public high school, so 
that its alumni may pass into the freshman class of colleges. 

The number of teachers has increased from 4 in 1890 to 8 at the 
pesent time. All revenues are derived from tuition fees. 

The building is large, 3 stories in height, but already outgrown, so 
that an addition is in process of erection at the present time. 

A small library of 150 volumes has been begun. Laboratory equip- 
ments in chemistry, physics, and botany have been provided. The 
aim is "to fit young men and women for true work here and a higher 
work hereafter." 

ST. FRANCIS ACADEMY. 

St. Francis Academy was established in 1882 by the order of St. 
Francis of Assissi, but it was not until the next year that the aca- 
demic studies were introduced. There are 5 brick buildings, located 
on a campus of 5 acres, on the outskirts of Columbus. 

The teaching force of sisters has increased with the growth of the 
State and the school till now there are 11 giving instruction. The num- 
ber of students has varied, but only a few have been in the advanced 
classes, as the school takes children through the ordinary 12 grades 
of the public schools. The first graduating class was in 1895, with 5 
members; since then there have graduated, 1896, 3; 1897, 6; 1898, 3; 
and 1899, 3. The last four years correspond to the ordinary high 
school, and about the same studies are pursued, with the addition of 
the study of the Bible. 

CREIGHTON COLLEGE. 

This school, located at Omaha, is the only institution of college rank 
in the State under the control of the Catholics. The college receives 
its name from Mr. Edward Creighton, from whose estate it derives its 
endowment. Mr. Creighton, on account of his early poverty, having 
been deprived of any systematic training, determined to provide free 
instruction for the education of the youth of his adopted State and city; 
hence, after having played an important part during his life in the 
economic development of Omaha and of the State, he left at his death 
a large fund to advance their educational interests. Mr. Creighton 
early turned his attention to the construction of telegraph lines, first 
in the East and then in the West. To his energy it is largely due 
that the first telegraph line was constructed across the continent from 
Omaha to Sacramento in 1861. Out of this venture Mr. Creighton 
realized large wealth, which was added- to in banking, and in various 
other enterprises. At his death in 1874 his millions went to his 
wife, and, to carry out his plans, she on her death, in 1876, willed 
$100,000 as an endowment fund for a college, to be known in remem- 
brance of her husband as Creighton College. This fund, increased 
now to $147,500, remains as an endowment fund, and can not be used 
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for any other purpose. From other gifts by Mrs. Creighton, and from 
Mr. John A. Creighton and others, the buildings have been erected 
on a campus of 6 acres, situated in the heart of the city. The total 
cost of college buildings for the academic work so far has been about 
$80,000. They consist of a main building, 100 by 60 feet, three stories 
above the basement, and a wing 90 by 45 feet of the same height. It 
is proposed to build another wing of the same size soon, to be used 
for recitation rooms entirely, leaving the present main building solely 
for museum and laboratory purposes. There is a collegiate church 
on the campus erected at a cost of $60,000; also an astronomical 
observatory. The total value of the land endowments and buildings 
is about $300,000. The property was placed, by the donors, in the 
hands of the Bishop of Omaha, as was also the selection of the educa- 
tional order, under whose management the school should he placed. 
In 1879 Right Rev. James O'Connor vested the entire property and 
securities of Creighton College in an educational corporation — Creigh- 
ton University — organized under the laws of Nebraskft, and appointed 
five members of the Society of Jesus to constitute the board of trus- 
tees. Thus all the property which passed to Creighton College by 
the will of Mrs. Creighton is now held as a trust by Creighton Uni- 
versity, under the control of the Jesuits. The main building was 
erected in 1877, and in the fall of 1879 its doors opened for the recep- 
tion of students. The Society of Jesus have some eight or nine col- 
leges in the province of Missouri under their charge, but Creighton 
University is the only one which has such an endowment that tuition 
may be made free. The income from the endowment sustains the 
faculty, but does not make improvements. At the organization of 
the college two courses were provided — a collegiate and an academic — 
evidently with the expectation that the greater part of the work would 
be in the line of college studies. However, the newness of the coun- 
try and the spirit of the people of the West necessitated that most of 
the work should be of a more " practical " character. Therefore, in 
1884 the course was shortened to four years, and the following 
announcement made: 

Althongh the college is fully prepared to give a thorough education in the 
classical course and in the higher departments of science, yet, as experience has 
taught the faculty that parents do not leave their sons long enough at college to 
be fully educated in the more advanced studies, we have endeavored to accom- 
modate ourselves to the present wants of the public, and have selected a course 
of instruction which, completed in four years, will fit the student for a practical 
business life, whether in literary or scientific pursuits. We shall however hold 
ourselves ready to advance the standard whenever a sufficient number of stu- 
dents fit for still higher studies will present themselves.* 

By 1887 it seems that the conditions were such that the promise in 
the last clause could be fulfilled, and a seven years' course was then 
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outlined — three years in preparatory work and four years in the higher 
studies. The preparatory years are given up mainly to Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, and English. The first college class, the "class of 
humanities," devotes one hour per day each to Latin, Greek, English, 
and mathematics, with the special object in view of training "the 
student in the minor species of composition, as narratives, descrip- 
tion, and dialogue. Comparative grammar is made a special feature. 
Versification is begun." The "class of poetry" continues the same 
studies, but in such a manner as to cultivate, in a special manner, 
taste, sentiment, and style, "which is to be effected chiefly by the 
study of poetry in its best models." In the third year, "the class of 
rhetoric," the object is "the study .of oratory, historical composition, 
and dramatic poetry." The same line of studies as in the two earlier 
years is pursued. The "class of philosophy" forms the fourth year, 
and the object of this class is to form the mind to habits of correct 
reasoning, and, as the crowning perfection of the whole course of 
instruction is to impart sound principles of mental and moral philos- 
ophy," hence "ethics, logic, metaphysics, and mathematics form the 
backbone of the course. " In addition to the above studies some atten- 
tion is given to the study of history and the various sciences. How- 
ever, both the theory and the practice axe to let the ancient classics 
hold the first place, as the most efficient instruments of mental 
discipline. 

Religious training goes hand in hand with the other studies, and 
part of each day's work is the study of the evidences of religion. The 
idea is seen in the following quotation from the catalogue of 1888-89 : 

The college authorities are convinced that without religion there can be no 
education in the true sense of the word — that is to say, no complete and harmoni- 
ous development of the intellect and the heart of man. They hold, furthermore, 
that religious truth, like any and every other truth, is as susceptible of teaching 
as the science of language or the theory of numbers. Hence the Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine is a text-book in every class, and lectures on it are given twice 
a week. In all the classes the day's work begins and ends with prayer. Moreover, 
all are required to attend regularly to their religious duties. The Catholic religion 
alone is taught, but non-Catholic students will be welcome and their religious 
opinions will be studiously respected. 

The school is fairly well equipped for the study of the sciences, 
especially of chemistry and physics. Although the amount of appa- 
ratus is not extensive, considerable care has been exercised in select- 
ing only the best. An astronomical observatory, the second one to 
be erected in the State, was built in 1886. It is furnished with a 
telescope, an astronomical clock, a chronograph, a transit, and a 
sidereal clock. The people of Omaha have been remarkably gener- 
ous in gifts for the equipment of the scientific departments, but, as 
stated above, less attention is given to science studies by the faculty 
than is the case in the State University or other secular schools. 

The faculty library contains about 7,000 volumes, but the funds 
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are too limited to develop it as rapidly as the management desire. 
Only about $200 per year can be used for the purchase of additional 
books. A students' library was established in 1880. It now contains 
1,800 volumes selected especially for the use of students, and is a free 
library. 

The school is open only to day pupils and to those over 12 years of 
age. Previous to 1889 there were no graduates. This fact should 
be placed to the credit of the Jesuit order, for they are unwilling to 
lower their standard for the sake of granting diplomas. Unfortu- 
nately the same remark will not apply to all the other educational 
institutions. In 1898-99 there were 176 students in attendance, with 
55 of them in the college proper and 121 in the academic school. At 
the June commencement, 1899, the degree of bachelor of arts was 
conferred on eight young men, while three received their master's 
degree. 

The standard in the classics and mathematics is, it is believed, fully 
equal to that of any school in the State. Latin is studied for the 
entire seven years of the course, and Greek for six of the seven years. 
Mathematics also is pursued during the whole student life. As 
remarked elsewhere, the work in the sciences is not extensive in 
amount, except in astronomy, where the time given is much greater 
than in most schools and the instruction very practical and of a high 
order. About the usual amount of attention is paid to philosophy, 
logic, and ethics. There is, however, a marked contrast in one 
respect with the best universities of the time. The course is almost 
wholly prescribed. Practically no electives are offered. The type 
is that of the Renaissance period, the humanities maintaining their 
supremacy. 

The faculty has gradually increased in numbers with the growth of 
the university. Its presidents have been Rev. R. A. Shaffel, Rev. 
Thomas Miles, Rev. Joseph Zealand, Rev. M. P. Dowling, Rev. Thomas 
J. Fitzgerald, Rev. J. F. X. Hoeffer, Rev. John F. Pahls, and Rev. 
M. P. Dowling. 

The present faculty is divided, part giving instruction in the college 
and part in the academy. The college faculty consists of Rev. Charles 
Coppens, Rev. William F. Rigge, Mr. Charles F. Crowley, Rev. Alex- 
ander tl. Burrowes, Mr. J. P. Conroy, Mr. W. P. Whelen, Rev. J. J. 
Semahauser. In addition to the. above there are five men who give 
instruction in the academic department. 

THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The medical department of Creighton University was authorized by 
resolution of the authorities of Creighton University, May 30, 1892. 
A few weeks later the board of regents appointed the first faculty of 
the John A. Creighton Medical College. The first session began Sep- 
tember 27, 1892. The medical college has from the first been closely 
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connected with the Creighton Memorial — St. Joseph's Hospital. In fact, 
it may be said to be the outgrowth of the latter. The hospital was 
planned in 1888 by Mrs. Sarah Emily Creighton, who gave l{50,000as 
a foundation. On her death a few months later, her husband deter- 
mined to make it a memorial to her, so added $200,000 to her gift. 
With the quarter of a million thus secured, the finest hospital at that 
time west of Chicago was erected. It has over 300 beds and furnishes 
excellent facilities for clinics for the college students. 

The standard was set comparatively high from the beginning, but 
it is pleasing to note that the authorities were not content till the 
course was changed from three to four years. It is claimed that this 
movement was the first of the kind in the West, the institution 
having made the announcement in 1894 that in the following year 
four sessions of seven months each would be required for graduation. 
The college is a member of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, conforming both for matriculation and for graduation to the 
standard set by this association. 

The first building used was a rented one, but in 1897 the college 
was housed in its own home. John A. Creighton had given $100,000 
for a medical college building, thus supplementing his many previous 
gifts by this generous sum. The building is tasty in external appear- 
ance, and well constructed for its use. The ground plan is 132 by 66 
feet, rising three stories above the basement. There are rooms for 
laboratories and for lectures. The amphitheater is 57 by 46, seating 
350 observers. An amphitheater building has also just been con- 
structed in connection with the hospital, so that excellent opportuni- 
ties are now afforded for the observation of all clinics. 

There has been a gradual increase in the number of students in 
attendance in spite of the hard times and the lengthening of the 
course of study. 
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The faculty has gained both in numbers and in area of territory 
from which they are called. The first year there were 20 on the staff 
of instructors, while in 1899-1900 there will be 44 from Omaha and 
five neighboring cities. 

The fees now are 1^70 per year for the first two, and $75 each for the 
last two years. 

The Creighton Medical Bulletin is now in its third year. In it are 
contained articles by students and professors giving results of their 
latest and best researches. 
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LUTHERAN SCHOOLS. 
LUTHER ACADEMY. 

It is refreshing to find occasionally a school which recognizes its 
true functions and is modest enough to assume its true title. Such a 
school is Luther Academy, under the management of the Nebraska 
Conference of the Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod, and sup- 
ported by the Swedish Lutherans of the State. The academy was 
. organized in 1883, and its first building was erected in the same year. 
Two years later a second building was erected ; the two were followed 
by a third in 1893. These buildings stand on a campus of some 10 
acres, the whole being valued at something over $20,000. The town 
of Wahoo donated the land and has contributed a part of the funds 
for the erection of the buildings. 

The school has no endowment. Each year a contribution is taken 
in the conference, which yields about $1,200. The tuition fees fur- 
nish the rest of the funds for the maintenance of the institution. 
Luther Academy is a part of the education system of the synod, and 
its courses are arranged in conformity with the courses at the Angus- 
tana College and Theological Seminary at Rock Island, 111. Its grad- 
uates are also admitted to the Omaha Medical College and to the 
freshman class of the University of Nebraska. 

The first year there were 52 students in attendance. Since then the 
numbers have varied from about 75 to 125. In 1808-99 there were 88. 
The faculty has been quite permanent in its membership, including 
at the present time the following persons: S. M. Hill, president; J. H. 
Frodman, Augusta Stanholm, J. M. Ohstand, W. J. Johnson, and 
Rev. J. E. Exlander. 

The changes in the curriculum may be seen by comparing the course 
of study of 1887 with the present one : 

1887. I class, — Arithmetic, English grammar, Swedish grammar. 
United States history, botany and physiology, drawing. 

II class, — Algebra, rhetoric, Swedish, Latin, United States history, 
' civil government, botany, and zoology. 

III class, — Geometry, algebra, English literature, Latin, German, 
church history. 

1899-1900. I class, — Bible study, English, Swedish, Latin, arith- 
metic. United States history, physiology. 

II class, — Elements of Christian doctrine, English, Csesar, algebra, 
civil government, botany. 

III class, — Elements of Christian doctrine, rhetoric, Swedish history, 
algebra and geometry, botany, and zoology. 

IV class, — Church history, English literature, Swedish literature, 
Greek, Virgil, geometrj^ and trigonometry, Roman history, physics. 

5098—02 10 
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In addition to the above course there are two others, the commer- 
cial and the normal. A music department of a relatively high stand- 
ard is also sustained. 

Its president writes: 

Lnther Academy is now entirely ont of debt, is weU sustained by its constitu- 
ency, and has a bright, promising fntare. As long as man remains a religions 
being, a religious culture, or an education founded upon religion and promoted 
by its noble influences, will be required by mankind. 

THE UNITED BRETHREN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

York College was founded by the United Brethren in Christ, and is 
managed by a board of trustees chosen at large and by the four con- 
ferences of Nebraska, Dakota, and Colorado of that denomination. 
It was ready to open its doors to students in the fall of 1890, and, in 
this respect differing from many of the smaller colleges in Nebraska, 
it has managed to keep them open during the years of depression and 
drought. The number of students has gradually increased, averag- 
ing, so the president writes, about 175 per year. The last year there 
was a total enrollment of 253, but an analysis of these figures shows 
us that the college work was pursued by only 13 students, with 115 in 
the preparatory courses. The other names must be credited to the 
commercial and shorthand courses and to the schools of music, elocu- 
tion, and art. 

' Perhaps this showing should be considered creditable rather than 
(Otherwise to the school, since the standard of admission to the college 
has been maintained reasonably high, and students who are really 
doing preparatory work have not been credited to college classes. 
The school offers four courses — the classical, the philosophical, the 
literary, and the scientific. The first three do not differ essentially, 
except that modern languages and literature in the second and third 
take the place of the Greek or Greek and Latin of the first. Science 
is introduced more extensively in the last of the four. Three years 
of Latin, two of Greek, and three of mathematics, besides something 
in physics, chemistry, and botany, are required for admission to the 
freshman class. For scientific students, (xerman replaces Greek. 

There have been eight graduates in the college proper, besides one 
or more, perhaps, in the normal course — ^two in 1894, four in 1897, 
and two in 1898. 

The present faculty consists of: William E. Schell, president; J. E. 
Maxwell, W. S. Joseph, Sarena Dowell, Louise R. Miller, W. W. 
Hart, George M. Jacobs, W. W. Porter, Mrs. D. E. Sedgwick, L. A. 
Price, and Myra Graves. 

The president writes that the outlook from all points of view was 
never so bright as at present. 
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THE FRIENDS. 

Seemingly the Friends (Quakers) made no attempt to establish a 
school for the higher education in Nebraska previous to the winter of 
1898-99. At the annual meeting of the Friends' Educational Board 
early in the spring of 1899 the movement began to take on form, and 
committees were appointed to take measures to prepare the building, 
which they had just purchased at Central City, for opening the school 
in the fall of 1899, and also to consider the expediency of holding a 
summer session. 

Elsewhere in this monograph an account will be found of the 
*' Nebraska Central College," a Methodist school, located at Central 
City. In 1895, owing to hard times and the lack of support, the 
school closed its doors to students. Soon afterwards the building and 
the section of land on which it stood passed into the hands of one of 
the stockholders and the property was converted into a large stock 
farm. When the Friends began to plan for a college, their attention 
was directed to this property. In 1898 they made an offer for the 
building and a campus of 27 acres, which was accepted, and it passed 
into their hands free from debt. The building is 70 by 74 feet, three 
stories high, and was erected at a cost of $17,000. As it had been 
kept in fair repair by its owner, the Friends found that a very small 
outlay relatively would give them a good home in which to begin 
work. In the early part of the summer Mr. Roberts, of Pleasant 
Plains, Iowa, was offered the presidency, but finding that he could 
not be spared from the work in which he was then engaged, he 
declined the call. The educational board then elected to this posi- 
tion Rev. Herbert J. Mott, the minister of the Central City organiza- 
tion and the leading worker in the establishment of the college. The 
aim will be to develop the curriculum just as fast as the conditions 
will justify. Commercial and academic studies are provided for the 
first year. Provision will also be made for the first two years of a 
college course. 

The purpose is to make this the college for the extreme Middle- 
West States. Already several families, coming from various States, 
have purchased lots and erected homes near the college grounds in 
order that they may give their children an education in a school under 
the control of the Friends. ^ 

EPISCOPAL INSTITUTIONS. 
BROWNELL HALL. 

The first school for the education of the young women of Nebraska 
was organized at Saratoga, a small village just north of Omaha, in 
1863, under the control of the Episcopal Church. In 1867 the school 
was removed to Omaha, and from that time to the present it has been 
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gradually extending in influence till now it ranks first among schools 
of its class in the State. A frame building was erected in 1880, a 
dormitory in 1881. These buildings gave way in 1886 to a large brick 
and stone structure costing, with its furnishings, $100,000 or more. 
The grounds are the best in the State, being situated on the border of 
a fine grove of native trees and having an extended outlook over the 
city of Omaha and the valley of the Missouri in the distance. For 
convenience in arrangement and beauty of finish the school affords 
all that can be desired. 

Students from abroad are not admitted as day pupils; for board 
and tuition they are charged $300 per year. Day pupils for the first 
two years in the collegiate department pay $70 per year; for the last 
two years, $80 a year. Music, French, German, and art are classed 
as extras and an additional fee is required of those who pursue these 
studies. 

The school is incorporated and qualified to confer diplomas. Its 
course, however, i^ntil the last year or two was not more extended 
than that of a good academy. At present its graduates would be, 
perhaps, able to enter somewhat in advance of the freshman class in 
the best colleges of the country. 

There are two courses of study, the classical and the literary. 
They differ mainly in the substitution of modern languages and liter- 
ature in the latter for the classics of the former. The requirements 
of the classical courses may be condensed as follows : 

First year. — First semefs^r. -^Algebra, Yirgil, English literature, 
English history, rhetoric, mediaeval history, Bible history. 

Electives. — French, German, physiology, art or music. 

Second semester. — Geometry, Virgil, English literature, rhetoric, 
mediaeval history. 

Electives, — French, German, botany, art, or music. 

Second year. — First semester, — Chemistry, modern history, Virgil. 

Electives. — German or French, Greek, English literature, art or 
music. 

Second semester, — Trigonometry, modern history, chemistry. 

Electives, — German or French, Greek, Engli8h»literature, rhetoric, 
art or music. 

Junior YEAR. — First semester, — Physics, English literature, Horace. 

Electives. — Analytical geometry ; Cicero, De Amicitia, De Senectute; 
Greek, German or French, constitutional history of England, logic, 
art or music. 

Second semester. — Physics, English literature, Tacitus. 

Electives. — Calculus; Cicero, De Officiis; Greek, German or French; 
political economy, constitutional history of the United States, art, 
music. 

Senior year. — First semester. — Psychology, history of art, rhetoric. 

Electives. — Astronomy, American literature, history of civilization; 
Horace, Ars Poetica; French, German, art, music. 
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Second semester. — Ethics, history of art, rhetoric. 

Electives. — Geology, American literature, Shakspeare; Lucretius, 
De rerum natura; French, German, art, music. 

Several prizes and medals are offered annually in general by the citi- 
zens of Omaha for excellence in deportment or superiority in scholar- 
ship. 

The first graduating class of two members received its diplomas in 
1868. From that time until 1892 the classes varied in numbers, but 
gradually increased until the twenty-first class contained eight mem- 
bers. During the years of drought and depression the school suffered 
with the rest of the country, and finally, in 1897, it closed its doors for 
one year. Rev. Robert Doherty and his wife had had charge of the school 
from 1875 to 1897. By 1889 the students had increased to 113 and the 
teachers to 12, perhaps the largest number in its history. It was 
owing to the devotion, energy, and skill of Rev. Mr. Doherty that the 
school reached its success and reputation. At the close of the year 
1897 the total number of alumnse was 101. 

In 1898 the board of trustees was reorganized, and in the fall of 
that year the school began again under the principalship of Mrs. 
Louise R. Upton, with a fair attendance. The trustees, ten in number, 
are among the best known men in the State, and with reviving pros- 
perity the outlook for the school is again good. The president of the 
board is the Right Rev. George Worthington, S. T. D., LL. D., the 
bishop of Nebraska. 

The present faculty is constituted as follows: Rev. Geo. Worthington, 
president; Mrs. Louise R. Upton, principal; Amelia T. Farnsworth, 
Harriet P. Learned, Ethel Davenport, Mabel C.Washburn, Mrs. Clara S. 
Cotton, Delia Z. Sears, Francis S. Briggs, Mrs. Frances M. Mumaugh, 
Mile. Madeleine Ahlsweh, Elizabeth Fish, and Mrs. Helen Houghton. 

TALBOT HALL. 

At an early date a school for boys was established at Nebraska City 
tinder the title of Talbot Hall. The name was changed a few years 
later to Nebraska College. Like many another of the early colleges 
of the State, its resources were insufficient for its sustenance, and 
finally, in 1884, by the advice of the bishop of the State, it was discon- 
tinued. . • 

THE WORTHINGTON MILITARY ACADEMY. 

The Worthington Military Academy began its first school year 
September 1, 1895. Its building, "Trinity Hall," was located on an 
-elevation 140 feet above that of O street, in the center of '* Grand 
Yiew Residence Park," in the northern part of the city of Lincoln, 
Nebr. It was founded by the Grand View Building Association, 
but was conducted in conformity with the spirit and principles of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. The Grand View Building Association 
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was incorporated November 17, 1890, having as its purpose the pur- 
chase and improvement of the land known as Grand View Residence 
Park and the sale of building lots from it. The capital stock was at 
first 150,000, afterwards increased to 1100,000 in order to build the 
academy. 

The of&cers and instructional force of the academy were organized 
as follows: 

A superintendent and business manager; a head master, who had 
the supervision of the department of instruction; a commandant^ 
who had charge of the military department and matters of discipline; 
a matron, who managed the "mess department, sick work, etc; and 
assistant masters, who aided the head master and commandant in the 
instructional work. The head master also acted as chaplain. 

The medical attendant was chosen from among the physicians of 
the city, and in case of need was called upon, unless the parents or 
friends of the sick expressed a different choice. 

Cadet of&cers were appointed by reason of ef&ciency and good 
behavior to the various military ranks. 

The superintendency was held by G. S. Ralston from the beginning 
of the academy's life, September 1, 1895, until June 1, 1897. 

The military system was used only as a means to an end, that of 
discipline and exercise. 

The" school consisted of two departments, preparatory and academic. 
The second embraced three years of study, and had for its aim not 
only preparation for college, but to prepare for life those who intended 
to go no further with their education. Four courses of study were 
offered — classical, consisting of Latin, Greek, mathematics, and Eng- 
lish; scientific, consisting of Latin, mathematics, English, and natural 
sciences; literary, consisting of mathematics, English, and a foreign 
language; and commercial. 

The academy was just beginning to taste success, having cleared 
$1,000 in 1897-98, when the building burned June 1, 1898. The cause 
of the fire remains a mystery. The contents of the building were 
saved, with the exception of a private library belonging to the head 
master, M. C. Wier, and the private library of H. C. Bean, the com- 
mandant at that time. After some serious discussion the association 
decided not to rebuild, and the school was closed permanently at the 
date above named. 

BAPTIST SCHOOLS.* 

The educational work of the Baptists in the State has been neither 
extensive nor successful. They fill their usual place in the annals of 
frontier mission work, but it was not until the organization of the 
Nebraska Baptist State Convention in 1860 that the subject of higher 

*Mr. J. A. Barrett and President Sunderland prepared, at my request, the fol- 
lowing account of educational work by the Baptists in Nebraska. 
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education began to be noticed by the denomination. Eacl; year in the 
following decade the question was agitated.* In 1880 a very favorable 
opportunity to open a school seemed to present itself. The citizens of 
Gibbon, a small town in Buffalo County, on the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, offered the Baptists great inducements to locate a school at that 
place, and their proposition was accepted.^ A building valued at 
$27,000, which had formerly been used for county purposes, and 
which still belonged to the county, was to be donated, if it could be 
purchased, and the town was to pay $1,000 for three years, besides 
expending on the building $1,000 in repairs. The building finally 
passed to the town by vote of the county ° and was given to the Bap- 
tists according to agreement. The basis for a school was already at 
hand, there having previously been an academy here under the prin- 
cipalship of J. T. Mallalieu, affterwards county superintendent of 
Buffalo County, and regent of the State University.^ 

Under these conditions the Baptists founded the school known as 
the Gibbon Seminary. Rev. G. W. Read was appointed principal by 
the board,® and on November 8, 1880, the school formally opened ^ 
with a corps of 3 teachers and 62 applicants, which swelled to 87 dur- 
ing the first term. The first year of school consisted of but two terms, 
but the school year was then changed to three terms of thirteen weeks 
each.* The school was intended to rank above the academy and 
below the college, a seminary, in fact,^ which should prepare students 
to enter the best colleges.^ A governing board of fifteen trustees was 
instituted in 1881, J and on December 1 of the same year a financial 
agent began his work.^ At the beginning of the following year a new 
dormitory was in prospect.^ 

There are evidences which show that even in the first year a college 
life, as it were, had been developed. Lectures were given at the semi- 
nary by the chancellor of thq State University and by the principal,"^ 
and student life had brought forth the literary society. "^ The first 
year certainly gave prospect of success, for besides the favorable con- 
ditions of building, etc., there was also the fact that the denomination 
in the State at large had been desirous of a school of their own, as is 

■Cathcart, Baptist End., II, p. 832. 

^Neb. Bap. Anniversaries, 1879, pp. 20,21. 

''Literary Notes, VII, 2. 

*Ibid.,VI, 2; VI, 3. 

®Nebr. Bapt. Anniversaries, 1879, p. 21. 

'Literary Notes, VI, 2. v 

«Ibid.,VI, 7. 

^Nebr. Bapt. Anniversaries, 1880, p. 22. 

* Advertisement in Lit. Notes, 1880-81. 

J'Nebr. Bapt. Anniversaries, 1881, p. 14; list of trustees on p. 14. 

^ Literary Notes, VII, 10. 

^Ibid., Vm, 3. 

*"Id.,VI, 7;VI, 9; VII, 2. 

^Id., VI, 8. 
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shown by the measure taken at the district associations * in the pre- 
vious year looking toward a college. There was reason to expect 
therefore that the Baptists would rally to the support of the school. 

That the seminary accomplished the object intended, as far as it 
went, may be inferred from statements in the reports of committees 
at the Nebraska Baptist State Convention, 1884, that "a good propor- 
tion of those who have hitherto studied at the Nebraska Seminary at 
Gibbon have undertaken the work of the gospel, both in home fields 
and foreign lands." ^ 

The matter of permanent endowment was the pressing question 
from the start, and even at the end of the first year it was seen that 
the school did not pay expenses. Repeated efforts to raise endow- 
ments ^ were attetided with comparatively little success. The semi- 
nary struggled through an existence of five years, when it was closed 
by vote of the State convention, November 7, 1885. 

The* following is a brief statement of the work, such as could be 
gleaned from the reports to the State convention and from contempo- 
rary issues of Literary Notes. ^ 
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About the time that it was found necessarj'- to close the Gibbon 
School a project for a larger one was started, since a committee 
reported to the State convention in 1885 on the location of a "Baptist 
college."^ In the fall of 1886 the subject was again before the State 
convention in the form of a "proposition in behalf of the citizens of 
Grand Island, looking to the establishment of a Baptist college at that 
point. "^ Two years later resolutions^ were passed regarding the 
prospective establishment of a Baptist college at Grand Island. The 
college was thus located, and the buildings are now (1889) in process 
of erection. Much of the land in the immediate vicinity of the col- 
lege site is laid out in lots, by the sale of which, as also by subscrip- 
tion, the building fund is supplied. The situation is favorable and 
some degree of success is assured if the Baptists cooperate with the 



* York, Blue River, Nemeha Valley, and Republican Valley; Nebr. Bapt. Anni- 
versaries, 1879, pp. 46, 58, 63, 69; cf., 1880, p. 60. 
^'Nebr. Bap't. Anniversaries, 1884, p. 33. 
«Ibid., 1881, pp. 14,22,23. 

*Ibid., 1881, p. 21; 1882, p. 19; 1883, pp. 24-26; 1884, p. 43. 
«Nebr. Bapt. Anniversaries, 1885, p. 22. 
'Ibid., 1886, p. 20. 
«Ibid., 1888, p. 45; cf. also p. 93. 
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citizens of Grand Island by sufficiently endowing the institution. The 
development of the project is still in its incipiency and more can not 
now be said. 

The subsequent history of the school established at Grand Island 
reads as follows: 

GRAND ISLAND COLLEGE. 

Grand Island College was organized in 1892. It was founded by 
the Baptists of Nebraska, and is their only school in this State. It 
was founded in order that the denomination might have an educated 
ministry and a well-equipped laity who should be educated in intel- 
ligent sympathy with their denominational life and work. Through 
the generous interest of the citizens of Grand Island a college build- 
ing, a ladies dormitory, a college campus of 11 acres, and 200 city lots 
were given to the trustees of the college. The college building is 
made of brick with stone foundations and trimmings, and contains 
nine recitation rooms, two society rooms, a gymnasium, museum, and 
reception rooms. It is valued at $40,000. The dormitory, made of 
brick also, affords excellent accommodation for 56 young ladies, and 
was erected at a cost of $15,000. The contribution of Grand Island 
to the college was something over $60,000. 

After this splendid property came into the hands of the denomina- 
tion, the American Baptist Education Society made a contribution of 
$10,000 to the college on condition that $15,000 more should be raised 
by the Baptists of Nebraska, and on the further understanding that 
$10,000 of this total amount should be set aside as the nucleus of a 
permanent endowment. The $15,000 was raised and the $10,000 was 
secured as the basis of a productive endowment. Subsequently, the 
Education Society gave $7,500 more on condition that the college raise 
$17,500 in addition. Something more than the required amount was 
raised, and now the permanent endowment of Grand Island College is 
$37,500. The trustees, however, are at present engaged in bringing 
the endowment up to $100,000. 

Besides the endowment the college has secured since 1892 property 
valued at $10,000, scientific apparatus valued at $2,500, and books 
valued at $2,000. The total assets of the institution are $112,000. 

The annual expenses of the college are about $9,500. Three thou- 
sand five hundred dollars of this amount comes from tuition; $2,000 
from endowment, and the remaining $4,000 from the Baptists of 
Nebraska. The annual tuition is $25 when paid in advance; matricu- 
lation, $1 ; library, $1 ; laboratory students are required to pay a fee 
of $3. 

The courses of study are collegiate, preparatory, normal, business, 
and music. The collegiate and preparatory courses may be either 
classical, philosophical, or scientific. These courses are substantially 
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identical in extent of time required for their completion and variety 
of studies pursued with those of the better colleges of the country. 
Considerable attention is paid to physical training, Bible instruction, 
and training for personal Christian work. 

It is not likely that a college seven years of age can boast of many 
graduates. Five have thus far received college diplomas, 2 ladies 
and 3 gentlemen. The present senior class numbers 5. The enroll- 
ment at present is 216 — 44 in the college classes and 172 in the prepara- 
tory, normal, and business courses. 

The members of the faculty have been trained in the best schools. 
Most of the teachers have prepared themselves for special service by 
graduate work, and all have had considerable successful experience 
in teaching. 

The first president of the college was Prof. A. M. Wilson, Ph. D., 
who remained at the head of the school one year. Since his departure 
George Sutherland, A. M., D. D., has been the president of the insti- 
tution. 

The faculty at present is as follows: George Sutherland, A. M., 
D. D., president, professor of history and philosophy; Guy G. Sears, 
A. M., professor of Latin and Greek; William E. Colvin, B. Ph., pro- 
fessor of mathematics; Gail W. Beach, B. S., professor of the natural 
sciences; Alice Bowen, B. Ph., preceptress, professor of English and 
English literature; William A. Col well, A. B., professor of modern 
languages; Frank J. Howe, B. S., principal of commercial department; 
C. Donald AUeman, B. Mus., instructor in instrumental music; Erma 
Kumler, B. Mus., instructor in vocal music; Fern Abbott, instructor 
in physical training. 

PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOLS. 

The educational work of the Presbyterians in Nebraska has been 
confined to Hastings and Belle vue colleges and Oakdale Seminary. In 
the early history of the State there were plans for schools at various 
places, but it was not until 1882, twenty-seven years after the organi- 
zation of .the first Presbyterian church in Nebraska and ten years 
after the organization of the Omaha and Nebraska City Presbyteries, 
that charters were obtained for the two colleges named above, which 
exist at the present time. 

HASTINGS COLLEGE.* 

History, — The plan for founding a college at Hastings was proposed 
by Mr. A. L. Wigton in the spring of 1874. In conversation with 
Mr. Samuel Alexander and Captain Yocum, an agreement was made 
to ask the advice and cooperation of the pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, the Rev. James B. Griffiths. The result of this conference 

'Prepared in the main by President Salem G. Pattison. 
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was that Rev. Mr. Griffiths and Mr. A. L. Wigton were elected dele- 
gates to present a proposition looking to the founding of a college 
at Hastings before the first synod of the Presbyterian Church in 
Nebraska, which met at Nebraska City in the fall of 1874. 

The charter was obtained in 1882, and the doors were opened for 
instruction in the fall of the same year. The college was at that time 
without buildings, equipments, or endowments, and its principal 
promise of future success was in the character of its founders and its 
splendid location. 

The control of the college was vested in Hastings and Kearney 
presbyteries from 1882 to 1893, when, at the invitation of the synod, 
the college placed itself under synodical control. 

The curriculum of studies provided for three years of academic 
work, subsequently increased to four, and four years of collegiate 
work, embracing instruction in scientific and classical courses, which 
differ principally in that the former substitutes for Greek more instruc- 
tion in the modem languages and the physical and biological sciences. 

The course of study may be compressed into the following exhibit: 

Freshman year. — Trigonometry and surveying; chemistry; Cicero,. 
Horace, and Livy. Classicals, Greek; scientifics, German. 

Sophomore year, — Biblical study; higher algebra and coordinate 
geometry; biology and physiology; European history. Classicals, 
Greek; scientifics, German. 

Junior year. — Biblical study; physics; American constitutional 
history; rhetoric. Classicals, Greek; scientifics, botany and zoology. 

Senior year. — Psychology, logic, and modern philosophy; physics, 
geology, and astronomy; English literature. Classicals, German; 
scientifics, calculus. 

The language preparation is three years of Latin and one year of 
Greek for classical students, and one year of French for scientific 
students. The three sciences, botany, chemistry, and physics, are 
studied during two years. 

Forty students were enrolled in the academic course the first year, 
but none in the collegiate classes. But after the first year the college 
classes grew relatively to the academic classes. The average attend- 
ance from 1882-1888 was 88, and the total number of different stu- 
dents enrolled during the same time was 312, of whom about 55 per 
cent were young ladies ; but during the past ten years the young men 
have largely outnumbered the young ladies, and are at this time more 
than 60 per cent of the total attendance. The attendance increased 
steadily until 1894, but was materially affected by the drought and 
panic in 1895 and 1896, reaching its lowest figure in the latter j'^ear, 
when it was but 66; but with the revival of business the college rap- 
idly recovered, and there were in attendance during the year 1896-97 
116, and the year following 175. 

The college has pursued a conservative course, and the faculty has 
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been subject to less frequent changes than the average Western col- 
lege. The institution has had but two presidents, William Farland 
Ringland, D. D., from 1883 to 1895, and Salem Griswold Pattison, 
A. M., from 1896. Various changes have of course been necessary in 
the faculty from year to year, but there has been a degree of perma- 
nency and acknowledged ability in the faculty that has given the 
college a good standing among educators and educational institutions. 

The present faculty is constituted as follows : Salem Griswold Patti- 
fion, A. M., president, professor of history and philosophy; William 
Newell Filson, A. B., vice-president, professor of Latin; William Henry 
Kruse, A. B., professor of Greek and German; Rev. Edward Van 
Dyke Wight, A. M., professor of Biblical instruction; Andrew Means 
€raig, Sc. B., instructor of physical and biological sciences; Mark 
Luther Hoffman, instructor of mathematics; Corda L. Baughn, 
instructor in English language and literature; Mary Aberdeen Web- 
ber, assistant in history and civics ; Margaret Elizabeth Haughawout, 
stenography, assistant in mathematics; Wilson French Stichter, 
assistant in bookkeeping; John Rees, instrumental music; Lillian 
Brown, B. A., vocal music. 

Location. — Hastings College is located in the city of Hastings, 90 
miles west of Lincoln. Hastings is a city of 14,000 inhabitants, situ- 
ated in the midst of a fine agricultural district. It is noted for its 
well-paved streets, its fine public buildings, its handsome residences, 
and well-kept parks. The leaders of industry in this young thriving 
city are keenly alive to the advantages of an institution for higher 
learning in their midst, and have generously contributed to the erec- 
tion of buildings and the current expenses of the college. 

The advantages of such environments are great, and when to these 
we add the fact that Hastings is also a railroad center, with four trunk 
lines and branches, giving the city easy communication with this great 
college field in 10 different directions, one can easily see how great are 
the advantages of the college. 

Buildings and equipments, — The two buildings of Hastings College 
were erected, respectively, in 1883 and 1884. They are both built of 
brick, with stone foundations and trimmings, and are among the most 
conspicuous structures in our city. McCormick Hall was named in 
honor of Hon. Cyrus H. McCormick, of Chicago, whose benevolence 
not only made possible the erection of the first building, but laid the 
foundations of an endowment for the college in the sum of }5l5,000. 
This building contains the president's office, the recitation and lecture 
rooms, the chapel, physical and biological laboratories. 

South Hall contains the library, museum, and living rooms for 60 
young ladies, as well as parlors, Y. M. C. A. room, and rooms for the 
matron and family, the kitchen, dining room, and boys' waiting room. 
This building was erected by the citizens of Hastings, led by the gen- 
erosity of Hon. J. B. Heartwell, at a cost of $22,000, and is a model 
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structure for the purpose for which it is used. It is heated by steam^ 
furnished with city water, and affords young lady students the com- 
forts and advantage*^ of a cultured Christian home. 

The college library contains about 3,500 bound volumes and 1,000 
pamphlets, and is supplied with more than twenty of the leading secu- 
lar and religious magazines, besides various newspapers and exchanges. 
No more attractive room can be found in any college in the State than 
is occupied by our library, and it is largely used by our students, who 
take advantage of the dictionaries, cyclopedias, and reference books 
that are accessible for consultation every week day from 8 to 12 a. m., 
and from 1 to 4 p. m. Mondays and Saturdays. The works on history, 
literature, science, and religion, as well as the magazine literature, 
being by far the most extensive in the city, are made accessible to 
citizens of Hastings for reference and are constantly consulted. 

The chemical and biological laboratories are growing steadily every 
year and are supplied with all the means for individual research. The 
number of microscopes for the use of students is twenty-four, while 
the supply of microtomes and other facilities for advanced work in 
biology, together with an herbarium representing collections from 
twenty different States and many countries of the globe, make our 
facilities for instruction in these studies good. 

Our museum is fairly well supplied with minerals and fossils, and 
possesses ^a very fine collection of Nebraska birds and animals. 
Besides these there are some rare collections from the Bad Lands and 
considerable portions of the skeleton of a mastodon. The buildings 
containing these equipments are situated in a campus of 23 acres, that 
is laid oft* in beautiful drives and walks and ornamented with about 
3,000 trees, most of which are now more than 15 years old, and render 
this one of the most beautiful places in the State. Just behind McCor- 
mick Hall are the athletic grounds, of about 5 acres. They contain 
a track for track athletics and ample room for football, baseball, and 
tennis. 

Distinctive feature of the college. — Hastings College in its organiza- 
tion and methods is very similar to other Western colleges, but dif- 
fers in this essential feature : It has organized a complete industrial 
department, through which it offers to give deserving young men and 
women sufficient work to meet the expenses of their board while pur- 
suing a college course. The undertaking has been made successful 
through the purchase of 60 acres of land adjoining the city on the 
east, which has been most successfully gardened by the students. 
Vegetables are thus raised by the young men and prepared by the 
young ladies, while those not consumed for table use are sold to pro- 
vide such requisites as can not be raised. At this time about one- 
fourth of the students are availing themselv^es of the advantages 
offered by this organization. It bids fair to grow in popularity and 
usefulness and furnish the coveted opportunity to hundreds of worthy 
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and ambitious young men and women who would otherwise forever 
be deprived of a college education. As the expenses other than for 
board need not exceed $50 to $75 per year, the above provision makes 
it possible for many to gain a college education who otherwise would 
be debarred from its privileges. 

The general trend of education, its ups and downs in Nebraska, 
may be studied to some extent from the annual number of graduates. 
A table has been given for the State University. A comparison of 
that table with the following may disclose something to us in this 
matter : 



Year. 



1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1803 
1893 
1894 



Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


1 
2 




1 
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2 


2 
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Year. 



1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 



Total. 



Men. 



Women. 



3 
3 
2 



22 



28 



Total. 



4 
3 
3 
2 
9 



59 



Of these degrees 33 were A. B., 14 B. Sc, 3 B. L., and the other 
9 — of the last class — unknown to the writer. 

The total attendance for the year 1898-99 was 242^ distributed as 
follows; College, 50; academy, 99; music, 105; with 12 repeated names. 

UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA.* 

I Bellevue College was organized in October, 1880, by vote of the 
Presbyterian Synod of Nebraska. At that meeting the charter was 
adopted, the site chosen, and the first board of trustees elected. The 
first building was not begun till 1883, and the school was opened to 

I students in September of that year. The first recitations were had in 
the church at Bellevue and in two near-by cottages. 

' The site selected for the college is by nature beautiful and attract- 
ive. Many a visitor has lingered over the entrancing view, and at each 

i succeeding visit has been more and more delighted. Students become 
deeply attached to the place. Aside from this natural attractiveness, 
there was little in the location to make it favorable for building up a 
college. The village of Bellevue was so small that it did not have 
drawing power and was not able to supply many rooms for the use of 
students — in fact it was next to impossible to find rooms for 50 students, 
and even then there was the feeling that the arrangements were but 
temporary. The college building was placed on a hill widely separated 
from the town, which was also a disadvantage. Contrary to expecta- 
tion^ Omaha took little interest in the school, though the college site 

] was but 8 miles from the center of that city. Bellevue had been a com- 
petitor against Omaha in earlier days and could not yet be accepted as a 



*In the main prepared by President David R. Kerr. 
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part of Omaha. Besides, transit was neither frequent nor convenient. 
Yet the college advanced, gradually increasing the number of stu- 
dents and the hope for its usefulness and worthiness. 

In 1890 a beautiful hall was erected to be a home for young lady 
students. This hall became at once the home of the president and 
his wife and the center of the college life. Young lady students enter 
as members of a delightful Christian household, and male students, 
though not rooming in the building, become members of the house- 
hold by taking their board with this college family. 

A president's house was built in 1896, and a hall to be a home for 
male students was built in 1897. Each of these buildings is modern 
in all appointments and conveniences. They are heated with steam 
or hot water and have the most complete sanitary bath and toilet 
rooms. The water used is proverbial for its sparkling clearness and 
purity. It is pumped from very deep, tubular wells on the campus. 
The health of students has been so good that there have been but 
three cases of serious sickness in eight years. The unique feature of 
Bellevue College is the dormitory system, with the most complete 
home and parental influences. The college is Presbyterian in its 
organization, but emphatically unsectarian in its administration. 

The character of the location is asserting itself. The students are 
away from the excitement of a city and yet near enough to know and 
enjoy some city life with its advantages. The institution must be 
developed by the dormitory system, which breeds more of a college 
atmosphere by bringing the students into closer touch and sympathy. 
It also gives them more home life, with its freedom and parental guid- 
ance and instruction. 

In 1891 a change was made in the charter, retaining the name Belle- 
vue College, but enlarging the powers of the trustees and taking the 
ndme " The University of Omaha." At once the Omaha Medical Col- 
lege was affiliated with Bellevue College, and later the Omaha Dental 
College was organized. These three colleges constitute the University 
of Omaha. 

Bellevue College includes a three years' preparatory school as well 
as a school of music. The entrance requirements are indicated by 
the course in the preparatory department, and include three years of 
Latin, two years of Greek, and mathematics through algebra and 
geometry. Admission may also be secured by presenting certificates 
from accredited schools. 

There are two courses in the college proper, the classical and the 
scientific. In the main both courses are along the old lines, as the 
elective principle is introduced to a very limited extent. In the 
sophomore year, the student may elect one three-hour study, but 
when it is noticed that he must make his choice between Latin or 
French, it is seen that this privilege sinks into a mere option. In the 
junior year he may take any two of five suggested subjects, to the 
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extent of seven hours, out of a total of twenty. The two courses do 
not differentiate very widely. In the classical course two years of 
6rreek and one year of Latin are required, while in the scientific there 
is no Greek — modern language being substituted for it. The Latin 
and the sciences remain practically the same in the two courses. 

The library and the laboratories are sufficiently developed to make 
it possible to carry on the work in literature and history as well as in 
the sciences, by the latest methods. 

The expenses are very moderate. The tuition fees for the year 
amount to $36, and incidentals are $2 per term. Those who live in 
the halls may limit their college expenses, exclusive of books, to $150 
per year. 

The attendance has never been large, but has been gradually 
increasing of late. In 1897-98 there was a total enrollment of 77; of 
this number, however, only 28 were in the college classes. In the 
next year the total had grown to an even hundred, but there was an 
increase of only one in the college proper. Something over one-half 
of the regular college students are taking the classical course. The 
first class to graduate was in 1889 with three members. The classes 
have always been small, consisting in 1897-98 of one, and in 1898-99 
of two members. 

The present faculty is organized as follows: Rev. David R. Kerr, 
president, 1890; Mrs. Martha S. Kerr, history, 1891; Frank N. 
Notestein, mathematics and science, 1896; Mary L. Lawrence, English 
and modern languages, 1891; Rev. Charles A. Mitchell, Greek and 
philosophy, 1893; Benjamin A. Mason, science and Latin, 1898; Delia 
Pearl Jones, Latin and English, 1897. 

THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

• 

The first movement looking to the establishment of a medical school 
in Omaha was made in 1869, when articles of incorporation of the 
Nebraska Medical College were adopted. Several meetings of the 
stockholders were held and a faculty was chosen. However, in 1870, 
on account of dissensions in the faculty, an agreement was reached to 
disband. In 1880 interest in the measure revived, and a new corpo- 
ration was organized. In the same year a lot was purchased and a 
frame building erected, at a total cost of some $8,000 for lot and build- 
ing. The incorporators, Drs. R. R. Livingstone, S. D. Mercer, R. C. 
Moore, J. C. Denise, V. H. Coffman, and W. S. Gibbs filed articles of 
the Omaha Medical College in 1881. The first session was held in 
1881-82, with one graduate, F. D. Haldeman, in the spring of 1882. 
By 1887 a change in location became necessary, and lots were pur- 
chased upon which later the present buildings were erected. The 
frame building was replaced in 1893, in part, by a new brick building, 
erected at a cost of $16,000. The present year (1899) has seen the 
erection of another building of the same size as the former one. The 
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present building is 100 by 120 feet and, including the basement, five 
stories in height. The equipment in laboratories and lecture rooms 
is quite satisfactory. In all, some five hospitals are open to its 
students and professors for clinics. 

The course was changed from three to four years in length in 1896. 
The same year a dental college was organized, with its own faculty; 
but the two schools cooperate and use the same apparatus, in so far 
as it is available and suitable. 

The school remained as a purely private enterprise till 1891, when 
it became a part of Omaha University. The stock, however, yet 
remains in the hands of those interested in the medical school, and 
the funds for its maintenance come from fees and from the stock- 
holders. The connection with Bellevue College is therefore more 
nominal than real. 

The total number of alumni is about 200; the number of graduates 
in 1899 was 13, and the total attendance during the year 1898-99 
reached 85. 

The fees vary — $70 for each of the first two years and $75 for the 
third and fourth years. 

The medical faculty contains a list of 35 lecturers and demonstra- 
tors, in general, residents of Omaha. The students maintain two 
magazines, one literary and the other medical; also the usual literary 
societies, football, baseball, turners' and track athletic teams; an ora- 
torical association, which is a member of the Nebraska Collegiate 
Oratorical Association. 

CONGREGATIONAL INSTITUTIONS.* 
INTRODUCTION. 

The efforts of Western pioneers to found institutions of learning 
have much the same significance for the historian as their endeavors 
in other fields. The struggle for culture is less picturesque than the 
warfare against the wilderness, and the actual results in learning are 
very meager, but these attempts illustrate admirably the general con- 
ditions under which the frontiers of civilized society are pushed for- 
ward and new institutions are planted. As manifestations of the 
devotion to high ideals which characterized many of the builders of 

" The writer hereby acknowledges valuable assistance from the following per- 
sons in the preparation of this report: Prof. John M. Ellis, Oberlin, Ohio; Rev. 
Charles G. Bisbee, Fontanelle, Nebr. ; President D. B. Perry, Profs. A. B. Fairchild^ 
William E. Jillson, and J. N. Bennett, Doane College; Mr. William B. Lambert, 
Miss Carrie Dean, Gates Academy; Rev. George W. Mitchell, Franklin, Nebr.; 
President George Hindley, Ridgeville. Ind.; Rev. H. A. French and Mr. A. E. 
Sheldon, Lincoln, Nebr.; Rev. A. E. Ricker, Chadron, Nebr.; Rev. A. F. W. Her- 
tel, Carlinvilie, 111. Many others have helped who can not be named in person in 
this place. 

6098—02 11 
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our Western communities, they are invested with something more 
than a passing interest. Possibly our historians are yet to see, in 
adequate measure, that in the * ' winning of the West " are reproduced 
before our eyes the conditions of personal struggle and social growth so 
familiar in the settlement of the Atlantic seaboard. The colonist of 
the seventeenth century appears more heroic than the frontiersman 
of the nineteenth, because he is more remote and is invested with the 
halo of romance, but intrinsically they are men of the same hardy 
mold and are equally deserving of memory. 

THE NASHUA PLAN. 
References. 
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The first attempt to found in Nebraska an institution of learning 
under Congregational direction never passed beyond the stage of 
large and careful planning. In the latter part of June, 1855, Rev. 
John M. Ellis, D. D., came to the Territory to select a site for a Con- 
gregational colony. June 24, he preached for Rev. G. C. Rice, pastor 
of the Congregational church in Council Bluffs. Crossing the Mis- 
souri at that point, he spent several weeks in explorations along the 
river, and finally chose a location for his colony. The land chosen 
lay between Omaha and Florence, at that time hardly more than 
names upon the map, and extended some distance north of the latter 
place. Purchasing the preemption rights of settlers already on the 
ground,* Dr. Ellis came thus into possession of some 10,000 or 12,000 
acres. Within the purchase some 80 acres were set apart for college 
grounds;^ the gi*eater part was to be held for colonists. The san- 
guine enthusiasm and devotion of Dr. Ellis are shown by the fact 
that he pledged his own estate and that of his wife as security for the 
purchase of this land. 

Having secured the site for his colony. Dr. Ellis returned to his 
home in Nashua, N. H., to bring out the settlers for whom it was 

• ^ 

**' The land had not then been purchased of Government, bnt a good deal of it 
was occupied by persons who had filed their preemptions." Rev. G. C. Rice: 
Letter, May 29, 1889. 

^'The ground designated for college purposes was the S. i of NW. i sec. 33, T. 
16 N., R. 13 E. It was a place fitly chosen, beautiful for situation. The view is 
unsurpassed in the West. From the eminence selected as the site for college 
buildings the eye commands a magnificent stretch of country along the Missouri 
Valley. Fort Omaha is now situated on the southwest quarter of the same 
section. 
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designed to furnish homes. He seems to have been very earnest 
about his plans, but somewhat reticent in communicating them to 
others, wishing apparently to avoid the enrollment of undesirable 
persons among the colonists. The organization of the colony at 
Nashua was already under way, and had enlisted the active interest 
of men of means. It had therefore good promise of success. 

But the exacting labors of the summer on the frontier had over- 
taxed the strength of Dr. Ellis, a man already past 60 years of age, 
and after a severe fever of a few days he died August 6, 1855.* 
Wanting a leader, the enterprise was abandoned. The lands were 
disposed of at considerable sacrifice to Dr. Ellis's estate, and the pro- 
jected colony never went into the Territory. 

In a measure it is idle to speculate as to possible results had he 
lived. But it seems probable that some secure success might have 
been attained. The experiences of other institutions, to be reviewed 
hereafter, show that college building in 1855 was largely premature; 
but after all, the strong personality of Dr. Ellis, enforced by his 
wide experience in planting schools and colleges, might have enabled 
the institution to tide over the pioneer conditions and grow into a 
permanent foundation.^ The settlement of a New England colony on 

**' I do know that he sacrificed his life in an attempt in those stormy times 
to plant New England institutions, religious institutions, in Nebraska." G. A. 
Bamsdell: Letter, August 5, 1889. 

* Dr. Ellis was a notable worker in the field of frontier education, having already 
borne a prominent part in the founding of three colleges and two academies in the 
West. The following sketch of his Hfe, based chiefly on the memorial address of 
Rev. David Dimond (see references) and some memoranda communicated by Rev. 
H. A. Hazen, editor of the Congregational Year Book, in a personal letter, April 5, 
1889 , emphasizes the intensity of his devotion to Christian education. ' * John Millot 
Ellis was bom in Eeene, N. H., July 14, 1793. His family was of Welsh origin. 
His grandfather was a distinguished Revolutionary patriot; his father a devout 
and prosperous farmer. The boy was converted at 14. After some time spent in 
business he felt constrained to enter the ministry, and began his preparation for 
that work. In 1822 he graduated from Dartmouth, in 1825 from Andover. His 
eyes turned at once to the West. * I am persuaded,' he wrote his father, ' that I 
have the prospect of contributing to the success of the gospel in India more 
effectually by laboring in this country than by going there in person.' He was 
ordained, and came West in a few weeks. This ordination is of importance as 
suggesting the organization of the A. H. M. S., which occurred the next year." 

For thirty years from this time his labors were mainly in the West. In 1825 
he began preaching at Easkaskia, 111. Here he remained three years. At the end 
of this period began his connection with the work of college building on the fron- 
tier, which was to be the characteristic feature of his life. *' Mr. Ellis," says one, 
** was of that type of mind and from that stock of material with whom it is an 
Instinct to build colleges. From Elias ComeHus he had received (at his ordina- 
tion) the charge to btdld up an institution of learning which should bless the 
West for all time." In 1827 he began to agitate the subject among the brethren 
on the frontier. Early in 1825 he selected a site for Illinois College at Jacksonville, 
and soon removed to that place to organize a church and put the college plan into 
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the soil would have insured the college a sympathetic constituency. 
The rapid growth of the neighboring city of Omaha would probably 
have contributed to its success. As it is, Dr. Ellis is remembered 
only as one who planned large things. His projected college never 
even had a name. 

NEBRASKA UNIVERSITY. 
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operation. By a letter from his pen in the Home Missionary seven young men in 
Yale Seminary were drawn toward the frontier field, among them J. M. Sturtevant 
and Theron Baldwin. 

Thus the foundations of one college were laid. 

Before his death Dr. Ellis was to be instrumental in founding several other 
institutions for the higher education. Space forbids more than a mere mention of 
events in his subsequent career. While at Jacksonville he established Jackson- 
ville Female Seminary. In 1831 he became secretary of the Indiana Education 
Society; 1832, helped found Wabash College; 1834, agent of American Educa- 
tion Society; 1835, helped found Marshall College, Michigan; 1836, pastor at Grass 
Lake, Mich., where he founded an academy; 1846, pastor at East Harmon. N. H.; 
1842, agent of Dartmouth College; 1844-45, most of the time agent of the Western 
College Society. Add to these good works the plan for a college in Nebraska — in 
many respects the nearest of all to his heart — and is not this a life peculiarly 
devoted to Christian education? This one thought overtopped all others in his 
mind. He directed that his entire property, on his wife's decease, should be given 
to the college he had helped to foster. It is significant that the remarkable essay 
on ** Prayer for Colleges," by Prof. W. S. Tyler, of Amherst, was written in com- 
petition for a prize offered by Dr. Ellis. — A. B. Show: " Thet first chapter of 
Congregational college history in Nebraska," in Nebraska Congregational News, 
October, 1889. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The second endeavor to plant a Congregational college in Nebraska 
makes a somewhat better showing, but it hardly rises above the level 
of crude experimentation in educational work. As in the instance 
already considered, the plans of the pioneers, the means employed to 
realize them, and the results accomplished must seem petty and 
almost ridiculous to times that are accustomed to measure college 
endowments by the million. If, however, these workers in "first 
things" are to be judged by the reach and unselfishness of their pur- 
poses, this humble record is worth the writing and the reading.^ 



NEBRASKA COLONIZATION COMPANY. 

The history of Nebraska University is intimately associated through 
its entire existence with the history of the community in which it was 
located. And the community itself sprang out of one of those organ- 
ized movements for colonization so abundantly illustrated in the 
development of the West. 

The act of Congress, known as the Kansas-Nebraska bill, by which 
the Territory of Nebraska was organized, became law May 30, 1854. 
For various reasons, which need no consideration here, the political 
organization of the Territory gave an immediate and notable impulse 
to settlement within its boundaries, and the close of the same year 
saw a considerable population of actual settlers on the ground. 

The particular enterprise in colonization with which this narrative 
is concerned had its beginnings in the town of Quincy, 111. On the 
24th day of June, 1854, less than thirty days after the passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska act, a little company of Quincy people met together 
and organized the ''Nebraska Colonization Company." A constitu- 
tion was adopted forming the subscribers into a joint-stock company, 
with the declared purpose of " founding the city [of] Nebraska and 
[a] colony in the Territory now known as the Territory of Nebraska." ^ 
Shares in the corporation were fixed at $100 each,^ and the primitive 
value of each town lot in the projected *' city" was placed at the 
same figure.*^ Each resident shareholder was to receive two lots in 
the initial distribution, one free and one at ''primitive cost." ^ No 
individual could be the original owner of more than one share. ^ In 



* The motives and spirit of the pioneers in education are suggestively discussed 
by Professor Caldwell: An introduction to the history of higher education in 
Nebraska, etc., in Nebraska Historical Society's Transaction and Reports, in, 
205-206. He shows that many of the best men in the Territory supported these 
movements for institutions of learning. 

^'Nebr. Col. Co.: Const., Art. I, sec. 2. The text of the constitution and by- 
laws is preserved in the manuscript minutes of the Nebr. Col. Co. , and is cited 
from that source. 

*'Nebr. Col. Co.: Const., Art. II, sec. 1. ^Ibid.. Art. Ill, sec. 5. 

*rbid., Art. II, sec. 2. 'Ibid., sec. 8. 
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addition to one town lot, each stockholder was to be entitled to enter 
a preemption claim of 160 acres of Government land adjoining the 
town site.^ 

The articles of agreement also provided that only men with families 
might become shareholders.^ The colony was to be a community of 
homes, not a mining camp or a cattle range. 

The ambitious plans of the incorporators appear most significantly 
in 1!he political elements of their articles of agreement. The city of 
" Nebraska " was to become the capital of the Territory and the future 
metropolis of the Commonwealth. ^ Provision was made at the outset 
for building a State house, and for securing the charter of a railroad 
to connect the projected city with central points south and southeast.** 
In estimating such schemes, one needs to remember the marvelous 
rapidity with which the West was growing. The wondrous tales that 
came from the Pacific slope, in the wake of the gold hunters, gave 
men assurance as to themselves and the future. Every land to which 
they went was in prospect El Dorado. The incorporators of the 
Nebraska Colonization Company shared this faith in the New West. 
They planned large things. 

More to the present purpose, the articles of agreement included 
plans of equal magnitude for the educational interests of the new 
community. The first provision of the constitution, after the state- 
ment of name and purpose, related to education. "There shall be 
embraced within the colony a literary institution, which shall lie 
known as the Nebraska University." ® Another article provided that 
" a site for the Nebraska University shall be immediately located out- 
side [the town limits] and on a suitable eminence, the nearest adjoin- 
ing the town limits."^ A third article provided for the election of 
trustees by the community.^ The college was thus designed as an 
essential part of the colony. It was meant to hold a central place in 
the community and to receive its fostering care. The obvious pur- 
pose of the settlers was to found at the outset an institution which 
should grow with their growth and should be at all times the exponent 
and conserver of whatever was best in their life. 

THE FOUNDING OF FONTENELLE. 

So far the projected colony existed only on paper, but prompt action 
was taken to convert these plans into material results. The articles 
of agreement were ratified June 24 and 26, 1854. Already the com- 
pany had elected officers, and had named its president as agent to 
advance its interests at Washington and elsewhere. Soon correspond- 

• 

* Nebr. Col. Co. : Const. , Art. Ill, sec. 4. « Ibid. , Art. I, sec. 3. 

^Ibid., By-laws, art. 4. Qbid., Art. IV, sec. 1. 

''Ibid., Const., Art. IV, sec. 2. «Ibid., By-laws, art. 6. 

•Tbid., sec. 3. 
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ence began with politicians influential in Territorial affairs, by which 
several prominent men were interested in the plan. More to the pur- 
pose, a resolution of the company, July 24, authorized the sending out 
of an exploring party to find a location for the colony. 

This exploring party becomes for some months the center of interest. 
Leaving Quincylate in August, under instructions from the company, 
the explorers, consisting of seven or eight persons, made their way 
across Iowa, and entered the Territory of Nebraska at Council Bluffs 
about September 15.* On September 18 they held a meeting on 
the banks of the Elkhorn River, to which they had been guided by 
Logan Fontenelle, the half-breed chief of the Omaha Indians, and 
"resolved that a claim be marked on a tree now standing on a ridge 
on the east side of the Elkhorn River, as follows: Five miles NNW., 
3 miles ENE., 5 miles SSE., and 1 mile WSW., being 10 miles long 
and 4 miles broad." ^ Thus the main purpose of their mission was 
accomplished. 

Having staked their claim and purchased the rights of the Indians,*^ 
the exploring party returned to Quincy and reported their success. 
The company christened their new settlement ** Fontenelle," ^ in honor 
of the Omaha chief, and immediately sent out a few members to 
occupy the claim during the winter of 1854-55. 

Early in the spring of 1855 the entire tract was surveyed. Within 
it a portion 2 miles square, lying along the bluffs on the east bank of 
the Elkhorn, was set apart for a town site. This town site was laid 
out in magnificent proportions. A tract 1 mile square was staked off 
into blocks of 4 acres each, 8 lots to the block, there being 145 such 
blocks in the site, besides parks, public squares, etc. On three sides 
of the town site proper lay "out lots" containing 26 acres each, and 
on the side toward the Elkhorn — the west — lay "bottom lots" of 
smaller size. A block was set apart for a court-house, and lots here 
and there for churches and schools. ® 

Of chief interest for present purposes was the tract of 112 acres set 
apart for Nebraska University. This land lay at the northwest corner 
of the town site and throughout the history of Fontenelle was known 
as "the college grounds." The location satisfied the conditions pre- 
scribed in the constitution, since it was easily the highest eminence 
within the town site. It would be difl&cult to find a more satisf actorv 

»Nebr. CoL Co.: Min., September 12, 18, 1854. 

^ Ibid., September 18, 1854. The company's " claim " thus comprised a tract of 
40 square miles — about 25,000 acres — and lay in the general direction northwest 
and southeast. Much trouble arose later from the irregularity of the tract. 

•^The purchase price was $100, only half of which was paid. Nebr. Col. Co.: 
Min., September 21, 1854. 

** This is the older and more authentic way to spell the name. 

* The original plat of the town site is still preserved and is the principal source 
of the above description. 
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location for a college. The westward view is broad and charming, 
embracing in its sweep not only the Elkhorn and its tributaries, but 
also the wide valley of the Platte manj^ miles to the south. It did not 
seem visionary to expect that some day a half score of substantial 
college buildings would look down from this height upon a thickly 
populated and prosperous communitj". 

A little later in the spring the main colony came from Quincy.* 
Early in May the drawings for lots were held according to the original 
plan and the life of this promising community began. A large num- 
ber of families was already on the ground. The settlers were build- 
ing their cabins, breaking the sod, and planting crops, and all were 
sanguine as to the future.^ 

THE FIRST CHARTER OF NEBRASKA UNIVERSITY. 

Meanwhile the larger life of the Territory was taking shape in 
organic political institutions. During the last months of 1854, an 
administration was established under the headship of Governor 
Thomas B. Cuming, the census was taken, and provision made for 
the election of a legislative body. In all this activity the settlers at 
Fontenelle had a considerable part. When the tirst Territorial legis- 
lature convened at Omaha, in December, 1854, Fontenelle, though as 
yet only "a local habitation and a name," could claim some influence 
in the government. 

Dr. M. H. Clark, representing Dodge County in the council, and 
Messrs. J. W. Richardson and E. R. Doyle, representing it in the 
house, were all members of the colonization company, and prospective 
citizens of Fontenelle.^ Through these members the interests of Fon- 
tenelle were well guarded, and various measures enacted during the 
session show the results of their activity. Dodge County was organ- 

* For the mishaps that befell the colonists in attempting to navigate the Mis- 
souri, see Bell: Hist, of Washington Co., 52; Selden: Hist, of Wash. Co., in 
Nebr. Hist. Soc: Tr. and Rep., H, 279-280. 

^ It is not practicable to trace in detail the life of the Fontenelle colony through 
the twenty years of its history. Fontenelle passed through all the usual phases 
of early settlements, from the most hopeful prospects to the most disappointing 
failure. To-day it is only a small village, without railroads, and without impor- 
tant interests of any sort. Fontenelle is about 40 miles northwest of Omaha. 

Many interesting details concerning the inner life of the colony may be gath- 
ered from the works of Bell, Mrs. Gay lord, Selden, and others, cited in the refer- 
ences. The writer has undertaken to prepare for the Nebraska Historical Society 
a volume on the early history of Fontenelle, containing the original records of the 
Nebraska Colonization Company, and of Nebraska University, the reminiscences 
of pioneers, and other documents. 

•^ It is said that only eight votes were polled at the election by which these gen- 
tlemen were chosen. Three votes were their own. Abbott: Hist, of Dodge Co., 
in Nebr. Hist. Soc: Tr. and Rep. II, 261. 
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ized with the countj" seat at Fontenelle. A charter was granted the 
Nebraska Colonization Company,'' and another for the city of Fon- 
tenelle.^ Various ferry and mill franchises were bestowed on settlers 
at that place. It is also asserted, on good authority, that a vig- 
orous attempt was made, during the session, to locate the capital at 
Fontenelle.*^ 

In addition to the concessions named above, the first legislature 
granted a charter to Nebraska University.^ The incorporators of the 
institution included most of the prominent members of the coloniza- 
tion company. Of the number also were the governor and the secre- 
tary of the Territor3^ Under the charter the incorporators were to 
constitute the first board of trustees.^ Future boards of trustees were 
to be elected annually by the holders of the capital stock of the uni- 
versity, on the basis of one vote for each share. ^ The trustees were 
given power to remove members, to fill vacancies,^ and to decide con- 
tested elections;'' also to choose their own officers.' In their hands 
was intrusted the general supervision of the university and its inter- 
ests. J A peculiar feature of the charter was the power to raise a capi- 
tal stock, in shares of $50 each, to the amount of $150,000, exclusive 
of lands held for educational purposes.'' The amount of land so held 
was limited to 1,000 acres, except under special conditions.' The 
trustees were authorized to begin educational work as soon as 200 
shares ($10,000) had been subscribed."' The property of the univer- 
sity was exempted from taxation." 

The purpose of the corporation was declared to be '*the promotion 
of the general interests of education and to qualify students to engage 
in the several pursuits and employments of society and to discharge 
honorably and usefully the various duties of life.^ Any religious test 
of students was precluded, only satisfactory moral character being 
required. P 

*The text of the charter is printed in Laws of Nebraska, 1855, 359-360. 

^Laws of Nebraska, 1855, 401-405. 

''Bell: Hist, of Wash. Co., 51; Mrs. Gaylord: Font. Coll., in Nebr. Hist. Soc.: 
Tr. and Rep., HI, 257; Selden: Hist, of Wash. Co., in Nebr. Hist. Soc: Tr. and 
Rep., n, 279. 

•^Laws of Nebraska, 1855, 375-377. Two other similar charters were granted 
during the session, and many more in later years. All the charters are essentially 
alike. Caldwell: An introduction to the history of higher education in Nebraska, 
in Nebr. Hist. Soc., Tr. and Rep. HI, 202-203. 

®Ibid., sec. 2. 'Ibid., sec. 9. 

'Ibid., sees. 11, 12. The number of ""Ibid., sec. 7. This provision never 

trustees was limited to fifteen. produced any material results. 

«rbid., sec. 6. ''Ibid., sec. 15. 

^Ibid., sec. 12. •'Ibid., sec. 3. 

*Ibid., sec. 13. Pibid., sec. 14. Religious freedom is 

^ Ibid. , sees. 4, 5. guaranteed in most of these early college 

Tbid., sec. 7. charters. 
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The act signified much to the prospective settlers on the Elkhorn. 
" When this charter was granted they felt that a most desirable point 
had been gained toward the consummation of their plans." * Beyond 
question it was the center of their best aspirations and ideals. 

While the charter was in the making the friends of the institution 
were seeking to secure it public recognition in other ways. A week 
before the charter was approved Mr. Clark, of Fontanelle, introduced 
into the council a joint resolution and memorial, praying Congress 
"for an appropriation of land for the Territorial University at Fonta- 
nelle," etc. The bill, as finally passed, asked Congress for 20,000 
acres of land, to be equally divided among Nebraska University and 
the "marine hospitals" at " Belle vue" and "Nebraska Center." In 
his annual message the following autumn Governor Izard expressed 
the sanguine hope that Congress would listen to these appeals ; but 
his expectations were disappointed. The memorial reached Congress, 
but it perished in the hands of the House Committee on Public Lands 
and Buildings. Similar attempts were made at later sessions of the 
Territorial legislature to secure Government grants for the institution, 
but with like results.^ As late as the summer of 1857 the trust'Ces of 
the university were agitating for public grants of this nature,*^ but no 
results were secured, and no further effort is recorded. Evidently 
the charter, with its tax exemption, was all the university could hope 
for from the public authority. 

WORK DONE UNDER THE FIRST CHARTER. 

Nebraska University thus came into legal existence February 28, 
1855. Its resources at the outset consisted solely of the college 
grounds, comprising 112 acres, and such town lots as individual sub- 
scribers had given it. Some effort was made toward putting the 
school into operation at once. During the summer of 1855 a few 
loads of lumber were hauled from Bellevue for the erection of a 
building.'^ Rev. W. W. Keep, a Baptist clergyman and one of the 
principal promoters of the colony, was appointed financial agent for 
the university, but seems to have accomplished little in raising funds. 
Money was extremely scarce on the frontier. Land was abundant, 
but land alone could not support a school. It was therefore practi- 
cally impossible to erect buildings or begin instruction.® 

Ill this immature condition the project rested until early in 1857, 
when a committee was appointed to devise ways and means for erect- 

»Mrs. Gaylord: Font. Coll., in Nebr. Hist. See, Tr. and Rep. Ill, 257-258. 

^ For such measures, enacted at the second session of the Territorial legislature, 
see Laws, 2d sess., 1856, 236; Cong. Globe, Thirty-fourth Cong., 1st sess., 1196; 
3dsess., 201, 433. 

«Nebr. Univ.: Min. Trust., May 13, July 29, 1857. 

*Mrs. Gaylord: Font. Coll., in Nebr. Hist. Soc., Tr. and Rep. 111,258. 

® There was already a district school in Fontanelle. Bell: Hist, of Wash. Co. , 55. 
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ing a building for the preparatory school.* This committee advised 
the sale of alternate lots on the college grounds ''to procure means 
for the erection of a college building."^ On the same day a building 
committee was appointed and authorized to erect a building costing 
not more than $1,000. 

REORGANIZATION UNDER CONGREGATIONAL CONTROL. 

Something had been accomplished toward the proposed building^ 
when a radical change took place in the entire basis and manage-' 
ment of the institution. It passed into the hands of Nebraska Con- 
gregationalists and became more distinctively a denominational 
school.*^ 

The change in management necessitates attention to the beginnings 
of Congregational activity in Nebraska Territory. So far as recorded 
such activity began with the coming of Rev. and Mrs. Reuben Gay lord * 
to Omaha on Christmas Day, 1855. 

»Nebr. Univ.: Min. Trust., May 13, 1857. 

^Ibid., July 29, 1857. 

°It is almost uniformly stated, by those who have written on the subject, that 
Nebraska University was in the beginning a Baptist institution. Mrs. Gaylordn 
Font. Coll., in Nebr. Hist. Soc., Tr. and Rep. 111,260. If this be true, it must 
at least be said that the evidence of denominational control does not appear in the' 
of&cial records of the colonization company or the university, nor in the charter 
of either as granted by the legislature. Obviously the institution was founded 
and controlled by the colony as such. Among the colonists were more Baptists, 
probably, than adherents of any other profession, but other denominations were^ 
well represented in the community and in the direction of the university. In the* 
first board of trustees of which a record remains, that of 1856-57, three out of 
eight trustees were already members of the Fontanelle Congregational Church 
an^ two others were members before 1860. In the next board of trustees, elected 
before the question of transferring the management had been raised, five out of 
eleven were Congregationalists, but the chairman. Rev. J. M. Taggart, was a 
Baptist clergyman. Nebr. Univ.: Min. Trust., Oct. 13, 1857. The first church 
organized in the community was a Congregational Church. Bell: Hist. Wash. 
Co., 53; Scott: Assoc, sermon, 1885, in Nebr. Hist. Soc., Tr. and Rep. HI, 233. 
It may be true, as has been affirmed, that the colony itself was designed to be a 
Baptist settlement, gathered about the Baptist college. It may be that this design 
was still in view in 1855, when the charter was secured. But the evidence is not 
clear and satisfactory. Economic and political motives, rather than religious, 
seem to be the dominant forces in the beginnings of Fontenelle. However that may 
be, many of the Baptists in the colony deserve their full share of credit for untir- 
ing devotion to the institution in the early days, not only under its first charter, 
but also after it changed hands. 

^ The earlier experiences of Mr. Gaylord gave him preeminent fitness as a pioneer 
in missionary and educational work. He was bom at Norfolk, Conn. , April 28, 
1812; 1834, graduated from Yale College; 1834-1837, tutor in Illinois College; 
1838, graduated from Yale Divinity School; 1838-1855, missionary service in Iowa, 
where he helped found Iowa College and served many years on its board of trus- 
tees; 1856-1864, pastor of First Congregational Church, Omaha; 1864-1870, agent 
of American Home Missionary Society for western Iowa and Nebraska; 1870-1880^ 
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Leaving a successful pastorate at Danville, Iowa, Mr. Gaylord set- 
tled in Omaha as a missionaiy of the American Home Missionary 
Society. Here on May 4, 1 856, he organized the first Congregational 
church in the Territory, with a membership of nine persons.* A week 
later the second church was organized at Fontenelle, with a member- 
ship of 23.^ The Fontenelle church and community were thus from 
the beginning the special objects of Mr. Gaylord's thought. For a 
man of his instincts and experience the presence of the college plant in 
•the colony would make the field doubly attractive. 

A year later the third Congregational church in the Territory, and 
always one of the strongest, was planted at Fremont, through the 
labors of Rev. Isaac E. Heaton, and six days afterwards, the same 
year, the three ministers of the Territory,*^ together with delegates 
from their churches, met at Fremont and organized the Congrega- 
tional Association of Nebraska. *^ At the first annual meeting, held 
in Fremont October 30, 1857, the subject of education took a con- 
spicuous place. By a unanimous vote the association "resolved that 
we deem it expedient to take measures to lay the foundations of a lit- 
erary institution of a high order in Nebraska."^ A committee was 
appointed, with Mr. Gaylord as chairman, to select a location. It 
was natural that his eyes should turn toward the prosperous commu- 
nity on the Elkhorn as the most suitable place to receive the Congre- 
gational school. Other places were invited to submit proposals,^ but 
none equaled in the eyes of the committee the advantages offered by 
Fontenelle.^ In January Mr. Gaylord called a special meeting of the 

preaching at Fontenelle and other places in Nebraska. He died at Fontenelle, 
January 9, 1880. Many additional details may be found in Mrs. Gaylord: Font. 
Coll., in Nebr. Hist. Soc.; Tr. and Rep., HI, 259-60; Scott: Assoc. Sermon, 1885, in 
Nebr. Hist. Soc. ; Tr. and Rep. , IH, 230-232. For fuller account, see Mrs. Gaylord: 
Life and Labors of Reuben Gaylord, Omaha, 1889. This volume is a very impor- 
tant contribution to the history of early missions in Nebraska. It is largely com- 
piled from the letters and journals of Mr. Gaylord. 

«Mrs. Gaylord: Life and Labors of R. G., 187; Scott: Assoc. Sermon, 1885, in 
Nebr. Hist. Soc. ; Tr. and Rep. , IH, 232-233. 

^ Ibid., 188. The names of the charter members and a list of the pastors of 
the Fontenelle church may be found in Bell: Hist, of Wash. Co., 53. Later, 
Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Lutheran churches were organized in the 
village. 

*=Rev. Reuben Gaylord, Omaha; Rev. E. B. Hurlbut, Fontenelle; Rev. Isaac E. 
Heaton, Fremont. 

^ Cong. Assn. : Min. August 8, 1857. The records of the association are unprinted 
for the decade 1857-1867. Since 1867 they have been printed annually, with statis- 
tics, reports, etc. These records are a very important source for our subject. 

«Ibid., October 30, 1857. 

^Fremont alone seems to have responded. The nature of its proposal is not 
recorded. Cong. Assn.: Min. January 5-7, 1858. 

8 The trustees of Nebraska University had acted promptly in the matter. (Nebr. 
Univ.: Min. Trust. November 3, 1857.) The Colonization Company heartily sup- 
ported the plan of transfer. (Nebr. Col. Co.: Min. November 2, 1857.) 
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association at Fontenelle, and the transfer was accomplished.* A 
committee was appointed to secure the necessary revision of charter, 
and another to get subscriptions. A contract was drawn to cover the 
transfer by which the association bound itself to erect a building, 
establish a school, etc. ^ Under the agreement the trustees of Nebraska 
University were to relinquish all right and title to the lands in their 
possession, and the citizens pledged a subscription toward a building 
fund. The contract was approved by the trustees February 15, 1858, 
and the property of the university formally delivered to the Congre- 
gational Association.*' In July Rev. J. M. Taggart resigned as presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, and Mr. Gaylord was elected in his 
stead. ^ In this manner the new era began. 

THE FIRST BUmDING AND THE FIRST SCHOOL. 

Under Congregational patronage the college movement gained a 
momentary impulse forward. The erection of a suitable building for 
school purposes became at once the center of interest and activity. 
In May, 1858, a lot was selected and materials were purchased, and 
from that time construction was pushed forward as rapidly as the 
limited resources would allow. July 27, 1858, the corner stone was 
laid with much ceremony, and Rev. Reuben Gaylord delivered the 
address from which quotation has already been made. After review- 
ing the progress of Christian education in the land as a whole, Mr. 
Gaylord spoke more specifically of the enterprise in hand: ''We are 
gathered here (many of us of New England birth and ancestry) to 
transplant from the Puritan nursery a young and healthful tree, 
expecting it to receive that care and culture that will insure its future 
growth and abundant usefulness. Our work to-day may seem small — 
to many devoid of interest; but when viewed in its true design and 
relations it is worthy to enlist our largest energies and most perserv- 
ing efforts. Ours is foundation work. * * * q^Q ^\^ posteritj^ 
will look as the commencement of practical effort to provide for the 
youth of our Territory the benefits of a liberal education. We expect 
this institution, here so auspiciously commenced, to advance in obedi- 
ence to the law of progression which we have contemplated. We 
expect it to be deeply seated in the affections, not only of the citizens 
of this place, but of a portion of the Christian and liberal-minded peo- 
ple of the Territory and future State. For this reason, also, we pre- 
dict its prosperity."® By the time the address was in print the trus- 

*Cong. Assn.: Min. January 5-7, 1858. 

*The text of the contract may be found in Cong. Assn.: Min. January 5-7, 1858. 

°Nebr. Univ.: Min. Trust. February 15, 1858. 

* Mr. Gaylord was now a member of the board Nebr. Univ. : Min. Trust. Febru- 
ary 15, 1858. On the same date he became chairman of the executive committee. 
Both positions he retained to the end of the institution, rendering in them a serv- 
ice of uncommon devotion. 

® The address was printed by the university. It is quoted at some length by Mrs, 
Gaylord: Font. Coll., in Nebr. Hist. Soc, Tr. and Rep., Ill, pp. 260-265. 
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tees were able to announce that the building was nearly completed.* 
It is described as *'40 feet in length, 26 in width, and two stories 
high, with a cupola, in which is to be placed a fine academy bell, pre- 
sented by some friends in Cincinnati, Ohio. " ^ To secure this hous- 
ing for the school much labor had been necessary and some debt had 
been incurred. 

While the building was nearing completion plans were matured 
for opening the school. Immediately afte^ the assumption of control 
by Congregational interests the trustees appointed Rev. J. S. Burt as 
principal of the preparatory department and financial agent. ^ He 
was authorized to name the necessary assistants. When the building 
was ready the opening of school was announced for October 20, 1858, 
and courses of study were prepared.*^ At the date named, conse- 
quently, instruction began. The attendance of students seems to 
have been reasonably good. Mr. Burt was assisted in the teaching 
by one of the older students, who paid expenses in this way. 

THE SECOND CHARTER, 1858. 

With the school thus in actual operation there was discernible a 
tonic increase of activity along various lines. One of the most impor- 
tant results was the revision of the charter. At the meeting of the 
Congi*egational Association which accepted the FontaneUe proposals, 
January 6, 1858, a committee was appointed "to report what modifi- 
cations of the present charter of the Nebraska University are desira- 
ble."® Next day the amended charter was presented and adopted, 
and a new committee was named '*to procure the enactment of this 
charter by the legislature." ^ There was some delay in securing legis- 
lative sanction, due to trouble in the legislature, but by act of October 
25, 1858, the necessary changes were accomplished. The new charter 
repealed all those elements in the old which constituted the university 
a joint-stock corporation. ^ It also changed entirely the mode of 
electing trustees, that power henceforth being vested solely in the 
Congregational Association.^ The charter named the first board of 

* ** The first collegiate institute in process of construction in Nebraska, at Fonta- 
neUe, Dodge County, will be open for the reception of students by the middle of 
next month. The building — a large and commodious one — ^is already nearly com- 
pleted." — Omaha Times, September 9, 1858. 

^Gaylord: Address, 1858, p. 12. 

*^ Mrs. Gaylord: Font. Coll. , in Nebr. Hist. Soc. , Tr. and Rep. , III, p. 365. 

^Nebr. Univ., Min. Trust., July 27, 1858. 

*Cong. Assn., Min., January 6, 1858. 

'Ibid., Jan. 7, 1858. The committee consisted of Mr. Gaylord and Mr. Burt. 

8 Laws of Nebraska, 1858, p. 387. 

^'Nebr. Univ., charter, 1858, sec. 5. 
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trustees,* and immediately after the passage of the charter ^the body 
organized to conform to its provisions/ 

At the same time the Congregational Association showed keen inter- 
est in the school. At its annual meeting, 1858, the university received 
extended consideration, and ''much interest was manifested concern- 
ing the present and future prosperity of the institution."^ It had 
now become distinctively a Congregational school. 

HARD TIMES. 

But the promise of those hopeful beginnings was not realized. The 
school begun in October, 1858, continued only a single term.® In the 
spring of 1859 Mr. Burt resigned.^ Some steps were taken to secure 
a new principal, but no appointment was made. The college building 
was rented to the district school, and nothing effective came from 
the institution at Fontanelle for a period of six years. 

The most serious reasons are obvious. The financial crisis of 
1857-58, passing gradually to the West, was making itself felt upon 
the frontier. Many new settlements having no resources in reserve 
found themselves reduced to extreme destitution.^ In the midst of 
the depression came the discovery of gold at Pikes Peak,^ and there 
was a general exodus toward the mountains. Along the frontier the 
whole population was in motion. Every man who could get away 
went to the mines. Fontenelle felt the loss in full measure.^ In con- 
sequence "three-fourths of the once crowded houses were left tenant- 
less." 

These causes of decline were further aggravated by the Indian 

* They were chiefly citizens of Fontanelle. 

^ It went into effect upon its passage. Nebr. Univ., charter, 1858, sec. 7. 

^'Nebr. Univ., Min. Trust., November 3, 4, 1858. 

*Cong. Assn., Min., October 1, 1858. 

« Tuition at this time was from $3 to $5 a term. Only elementary studies were 
taught. 

'Nebr. Univ., Min. Trust., April 6, 1859. 

8 The minister at Fontenelle writes to the Home Missionary Society, in June, 
1859, that he has had hardly a pound of flour in the house for two months and 
many settlers are in worse straits than himself. People are slow to spend money 
in postage for writing letters. E. B. Hurlbut: Letter in Home Miss., June, 
1859. ** The pecuniary depression has affected us very severely. Our settlers are 
chiefly young men with little capital, except energy and industry. Many have 
temporarily gone abroad to seek employment." I. E. Heaton: Letter in Home 
Miss., April, 1859; see also Mrs. Gaylord: Life and Labors of R. G., 197-203. 

** It is significant that the gold fields were in Nebraska, as then constituted, and 
appealed strongly to the inhabitants of the Territory. 

** A very large number of our citizens, both good and bad, are preparing to 
leave for the mines. A large company will start from here, in which will be one 
of the active members of my church, two Sabbath school teachers, the leader of 
the choir, and others whom we shall miss." R. Gaylord: Letter in Home Miss., 
June, 1859, 32. Many such testimonies are to be found. 
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scare of 1859,* and particularly by the loss of the county seat in 1860.^ 
"This important change proved the deathblow to the future prospects 
of Fontenelle as a city."^ Fremont, with th^ county seat of Dodge 
County, and in a few years with a transcontinental railroad, easily 
outstripped Fontenelle in the struggle for existence. From 1860 
onward the village never regained its prestige, and its.ultimate failure 
of any large success was readily foreseen. 

How these adversities affected the university and its constituency 
may be inferred from the fact that while in 1857-58 the Congrega- 
tional Church in Fontenelle had a membership of more than 40 persons, 
there were left in 18G1, 20;^ in 1862, only 15,^ and in 1863, 12.' The 
day of promise for Nebraska University had already passed by.^ 

As a result of this depression educational activity was practically 
suspended at Fontenelle. In the years 1860-1863 the annals are very 
meager. In 1860 the trustees are borrowing money to pay debts and 
mortgaging the property as security. In 1862 they are renewing their 
notes with fresh securities. In 1863 Mr. Gaylord is writing East to 
raise funds "to liquidate the debts of the institution."'* The build-* 
ing was leased to the school district of Fontenelle. It served also as 
a meeting house for the Congregational Church and found employ- 
ment as a center for literary work, social entertainments, and so on.^ 
In 1863 Presbyterian and Lutheran churches began work in Fonte- 
nelle, evincing, possibly, the return of prosperity; but their advent 
brought no fresh strength to educational endeavors. 

FRESH BEGINNINGS. 

Gradually the period of economic stress passed by and the Territory 
as a whole entered upon an era of more substantial development. The 
first decade of Nebraska history under the Territorial organization is 
full of romance and of heroic action, but solid and permanent growth 

*For accounts of *' The Pawnee war," see Bell: Hist, of Wash. County, 13-23, 
54; Dudley: Notes on the Early Military History of Nebr. , in Nebr. Hist. Soc. : Tr, 
and Rep. II, 181-184; Mrs. Gaylord: Font. Coll., in Nebr. Hist. Soc.: Tr.and Rep. 
m, 266. 

•^By act of the legislature, January 12, 1860, that portion of Dodge County in 
which Fontenelle was situated was attached to Washington County, the county 
seat of which was already at Fort Calhoun. Abbott: Hist, of Dodge County, in 
Nebr. Hist. Soc: Tr. and Rep. II, 259; Selden: Hist, of Wash. County, in Nebr. 
Hist. Soc.: Tr. and Rep. II, 281. 

° Selden: Hist, of Wash. County, Nebr. Hist. Soc.: Tr. and Rep. H, 281. 

"*Cong. Assn.: Min., May 18, 1861.' 

«Ibid.,May— , 1862. 

^Ibid., September — , 1863. 

« Fontenelle was at its best about the outbreak of the rebellion. After that date 
it declined pretty steadily. The population probably never exceeded 500. 

**Nebr. Univ.: Min. Trust., September, 1863. 

abid., September 28, 1861. 
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came only with the close of the war.^ The new spirit impressed itself 
variously on the community at Fontenelle, chiefly, perhaps, in another 
endeavor to put the university on a secure foundation. What the 
men there at work could not see is perfectly obvious at this distance — 
the opportunity of Nebraska University, never very substantial, had 
already passed away. 

The tone of hopefulness is discernible in various ways. The busi- 
ness situation shows improvement.^ The settlers begin to anticipate 
the building of "the great Pacific Railroad."^ 

There is fresh momentum in church work."^ The trustees took up 
afresh their problem of debt-paying and maintaining a school. Mr. 
Gaylord went East a second time for funds, and brought some money 
home.® The building was put in fresh repair for the use of the 
school. And in the fall of 1864, the school resumed its work of 
instruction.^ Miss A. B. Savage took charge of "the preparatory 
and ladies' department,"^ and under her supervision the work was 
maintained during the year 1864-65. 

In the spring of 1865, the trustees purchased a commodious build- 
ing for use as a boarding hall for students,'^ being liberally supported 
in this venture by the citizens of Fontenelle.' They also sought and 
found a new principal for the school, in the person of Henry E. 
Brown, a graduate of Oberlin College, who was engaged as "professor 
of languages and principal of the preparatory department." J 

In the fall Miss Savage resumed her work for the ensuing year.^ 
A family took charge of the boarding hall,^ and necessary repairs 
were made in the schoolhouse and hall.^ But in the midst of this 
prosperous situation fresh calami t}^ came through the burning of the 
college building."' The friends of the institution instantly girded 
themselves afresh. The trustees planned a new building, and began 

the quest for funds." The school continued in the boarding hall dur- 

. ■ 

*R. Gaylord: Sketch of Nebraska Territory, in Home Miss., April, 1866. 

*Ibid.: Letter in Home Miss., January, 1864, 211. 

^Home Miss., July, 1864, 68. Such anticipation is frequent in missionary let- 
ters and communications. 

•^Cong. Assn.: Min., September 14, 1865. 

* Nebr. Univ. : Min. Trust. , November 1 , 1864. 

'' Omaha NebrasMan, September 30, 1864. 

8 Mrs. Gaylord: Font. Coll., in Nebr. Hist. Soc.: Trans, and Rep. Ill, 266. 

»^Nebf. Univ.: Min. Trust., May 10, 1865. 

'The sum raised was $1,320. Nebr. Univ.: Min. Trust,, September 15, 1865. 

JNebr. Univ.: Min. Trust., February 6, 1866. 

^Ibid., September 15, 1865. Professor Brown had not yet arrived. 

•Ibid., September 15, 1865. 

"'The fire occurred December 6, 1865. Omaha Weekly Repub., December 15, 
1865. 

"Nebr. Univ.: Min. Trust., December 26, 1865; February 6, 1866. 

5098—02 12 
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ing the year.* About midwinter Professor Brown came upon the 
ground and devoted himself assiduously to the school. During the 
spring term, 1866, there were 48 students in attendance.^ The tui- 
tions established at this time were maintained with little variation to 
the end.*^ Few students undertook any studies beyond the common 
English branches. This year and the next several studied Latin, and 
later there was instruction in German. 

In spite of discouragements, the friends of the school continued to 
hope and to plan larger things. ^ During the summer vacation of 1866 
Professor Brown went to the East to raise funds for the new build- 
ing, but his success was not sufficient to warrant the undertaking.® 
Instead of erecting a new structure the trustees had to be content 
with adding a schoolroom to the boarding hall.^ In these quarters 
instruction went on during the year 1866-67. Mr. Brown and Miss 
Savage were the only teachers. In the spring Mr. Brown resigned 
and retired from the management of the school, closing the year 
somewhat earlier than usual. ^ 

SOME PROSPEROUS YEARS. 

The retirement of Professor Brown left the school without a head, 
but with momentum enough to carry it forward along the lines marked 
out by his administration. The general prosperity of the Territor}^ 
in this year passing into statehood, afforded the confi|,tant background 
of all planning for the university.^ With the opening of the fall 
term, 1867, the institution entered upon the most prosperous period 
in its history.^ Rev. Charles G. Bisbee, for a year previous pastor of 

*Nebr. Univ.: Min. Trust., December 26, 1865. The hall also afforded housing 
for the Congregational Church. 

^'L. H. Jones: Letter in Home Miss., June, 1866, 33. 

"Tuitions were as follows: Preparatory classes, per year, $6; higher Englibh, $8; 
languages, $10. Nebr. Univ.: liLm. Ex. Com., August 6, 1866. 

''In a circular printed in March, 1866, the trustees say: "A new state of things 
is now opening upon us. The building of the Union Pacific Railroad through the 
heart of the Territory (60 miles of which are now completed) is quickening enter- 
prise, augmenting population, causing a permanent growth, and those who have 
this institution in charge feel called upon to gird ourselves for a vigorous prosecution 
of the work." Nebr. Univ.: Misc. Docs., 1866. The university received special 
attention at the meeting of the general association that year. Cong. Assn.: Min., 
September 13, 1866. 

*Mrs. Gaylord: Font. Coll., in Nebr. Hist. Soc.; Trans, and Rep. IH, 267. 

'Nebr. Univ.: Min. Trust., May 23, 1866; Min. Ex. Com., August 6, 1866. 
The plan to build was deferred, but not abandoned. Nebr. Univ.: Min. Trust., 
January 30, 1867. 

"Mrs. Gaylord: Font. Coll., in Nebr. Hist. Soc., Trans, and Rep. HI, 267. 

^ For the condition of Congregational interests in the State, in 1867, see Scott: 
Assoc, sermon, in Nebr. Hist. Soc., Trans, and Rep. IH., 234-235. The Fontenelle 
Church now had 36 members. 

*The hopeful sentiment is apparent at the autumn meeting of the general asso- 
ciation. Cong. Assn.: Min., May 5, 1867. 
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the Congregational Church in Fontenelle, took charge of the school 
until a permanent principal might be found.* Later in the year 
attempts were made to select a suitable head, but without success,^ 
until the trustees chose Mr. Bisbee to that position.*^ 

In the hands of Mr. Bisbee the school remained for nearly three 
years. ^ During this period he was assisted in teaching by Mrs. Bisbee, 
Miss Sarah Jenny, Rev. J. F. Kuhlman, and perhaps others. The 
records do not indicate precisely the attendance of students during 
these years. Obviously in that respect it was the most flourishing 
period in the life of the school, but at the best the number was small.® 
Most of the pupils came from the community itself. Omaha, Blair, 
and other adjacent points contributed a few, but none attended from 
more remote parts of the State. At times the limited schoolrooms 
were crowded with students, particularly in the winter terms. ^ The 
arrangement with Mr. Bisbee remained in force till the spring of 
1870. Only the "academic department " was maintained in practical 
instruction. « 

REORGANIZATION. 

Meanwhile external influences were at work destined to shape the 
future historj' of the institution. At the summer meeting of the 
truste'es, in 1868, one of their number, Rev. Fred. Alley, pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Weeping Water, brought from the peo- 
ple of that community a proposition to give the university property 
to the amount of $9,000 on condition of removal to their village. 
The proposition was referred to the executive committee for report 
the following year.^ 

At the annual meeting in June, 1869, the committee reported that 
"all things considered the location could not be improved."^ 

The proposal from Weeping Water was therefore declined. But 
this decision seems to have been the immediate occasion of radical 
action on the part of the Congregational Association. During these 
years the attitude of the association toward the university had been 
uniformly friendly. J But in 1869, when the question of removal came 
before the association, the suggestion found much favor in. the body, 
and a resolution to invite bids for relocation from different places 

*Nebr. Univ.: Min. Ex. Com., Sept. 21, 1867. Mr. Bisbee received the tuitions 
as compensation. 

»»Ibid., Misc. Docs., 1867; Min. Trust., October 23, 1867. 

«Ibid., Min. Ex. Com., November 27, 1867. 

*Ibid., July 9, 1868; Min. Trust., August 6, 1869. Mr. Bisbee virtually leased, 
the school. 

*Mr. Bisbee's school records show: Fall term, 1868, 23; fall term, 1869, 18. 

'Mrs. Gaylord: Font. Coll., in Nebr. Hist. Soc., Trans, and Rep. Ill, 267. 

« There was also instruction in music. Nebr. Univ.: Misc. Docs., 1868. 

^Nebr. Univ.: Min. Trust., July 8, 1868. 

>Ibid., Jime30, 1869. 

J Cong. Assn.: Min., 1868, 8. 
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wa« warmly debated, though finally lost.* Following immediately 
npon this action, the association \irtnally withdrew its support from 
the university, by refusing to elect trustees as usual and bj' deciding 
to transfer its interests in the institution to other parties.^ A com- 
mittee was app<^>inted, and July 1, 18^39, the transfer was made/ By 
thLs act the university ceased to have any official connection with the 
Congregational Association ; it did not necessarily cease to be a Con- 
gregational s<rhooL 

The change of management gave a temporary stimulus to univer- 
sity interests, llie trustees applied at once to the legislature for such 
amendment of the charter as would make the corporate body self- 
perpetuating."* Their purpose seems to have been the maintenance 
of the school as a Christian institution, without definite sectarian 
relations. The revival of interest took form in the erection of a new 
building during the autumn of 1869. Largely through the gifts of 
citizens of Fontanelle,*" means were secured and the building con- 
structed, but a mortgage loan on the property was necessary to com- 
plete it/ Under the same hopeful outlook the trustees ventured to 
elect a president, **' two professors, and an assistant *" for the univer- 
sity. But for the current school year the management continued in 
the hands of Mr. Bisbee and his colleagues. 

About the beginning of 1871 Mr. Bisbee resigned, and Mr. J. J. 
Boult(»r was engaged to conduct the school/ Under his supervision 
instruction continued until some time in 1872, when it was given up 
never to be resumed/ During the year 1871-72 some attempt was 
made to establish a ''normal department,"^ but it came to nothing. 

*Cong. Assn.: Min. 1869, 13, 14; Mrs. Gaylord: Font. Coll., in Nebr. Hist. Soc., 
Trans, and Rep. Ill, 268. 

"Ibid., 16. 

"Ibid., Nebr. Univ.: Min. Trust., July 1, 1869. The ''transfer" involved the 
simple release of the board of trustees from all responsibilty to the association. 

•*Nebr. Univ.: Min. Trust., July 1, 1869. 

«The local pledge was $4,200. Nebr. Univ.: Min. Trust., Aug. 5, 1869. 

'The building was begun in August, and completed by the end of the year. It 
was a two^tory frame structure, 30 by 50 feet, with three rooms below and a 
large hall above. It was substantial and well adapted to its purpose. 

«Rev. Thomas Douglass, pastor of the local Congregational Church, was elected 
president and filled that position for two years. Nebr. Univ. : Min. Trust. Mar. 
14, 15, 1870. 

^ Rev. James B. Chase, Rev. Charles G. Bisbee, Mrs. C. G. Bisbee. Mr. Chase 
declined the call. Nebr. Univ.: Min. Ex. Com., Apr. 9, 1870. 

»Nebr. Univ.: Min. Trust., May 30, 31, 1871. 

J The exact date when instruction ceased is not determined. 

^Nebr. Univ.: Min. Ex. Com., July 10, 1871; Min. Trust., Aug. 1, 1871. 
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THE END. 

From the withdrawal of support on the part of the Congregational 
Association in 1869, the end steadily drew near. The erection of the 
new building gave temporary confidence, as indicated above, but the 
new prosperity was more apparent than real. The new house was 
not paid for. Professors were engaged, but funds were lacking to pay 
their salaries. Financial problems were coming more and more to the 
front. The treasurer's report, June 30, 1869, indicated that by sell- 
ing the remaining 18 acres '^ of the '* reserved quarter" all indebted- 
ness could be met, leaving a small sum in the treasxiry.^ A year later 
the financial statement shows a somewhat more hopeful condition.*^ 
During 1871 the attention of the trustees was focused on the problem 
of paying debts, *^ and before the close of that year bankruptcy was 
already threatening. "^ 

The only possible escape seemed to lie in the introduction of new 
resources. Accordingly the trustees were diligent in the endeavor to 
transfer the school to some interest or institution that could lift its 
obligations and give it fresh beginning. Various religious bodies were 
invited to assume control,^ but no such support was found. In 1871 
the trustees offered the entire property to the local school district if it 
would pay the debts ;^ this proposition also was declined. A few 
months later the property was tendered to "any suitable and respon- 
sible party or parties who will as a condition pay off all the indebted- 
ness of this board, and agree to establish at Fontenelle a school of 
high grade."*" 

These endeavors failing, the friends of the university undertook 
once more the work of reorganization.' In 1871 they had sought 
such amendment of the. charter as would make the trustees a self- 
perpetuating corporation. J 

Early the following year the trustees, taking advantage of a new 
State law concerning corporations,^ adopted fresh articles of incor- 

* All but these 18 acres had been lost in 1868, by entry, under the preemption 
laws, by a private individual. 

»'Nebr. Univ.: Misc. Docs., 1869. 

*'The treasurer's statement for the year ending August 31, 1870, indicates bills 
receivable for about $750 over and above all obligations. Nebr. Univ.: Misc. 
Docs., 1870. 

<»N6br. Univ.: Min. Trust., August 2, October 30, 1871; Min. Ex. Com., July 10, 
October 30, 1871. 

"Ibid., December 5. 1871. 

'Overtures were made to the Methodists in 1869. Nebr. Univ.: Misc. Docs., 
1869. Other plans also were considered. 

8 Nebr. Univ.: Min. Trust., December 5, 1871. The debts amounted to $2,600. 

^Ibid., August 21, 1872. 

* Various private schemes for reorganization were proposed. Nebr. Univ.: 
Misc. Docs., 1869; Min. Trust., November 23, 1871. 

JNebr.Univ.: Min. Trust., March 7, 1871. 

* Approved March 17, 1871. 
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poration, reverting to the impracticable scheme of a joint-stock com- 
pany;* they also gave the school a new name.^ But "Fontenelle 
College" had no greater resources than Nebraska University; the 
attempt was vain. In the summer of 1872 a severe windstorm shat- 
tered the buildings, rendering repairs necessary, and again the peo- 
ple of Fontenelle gave aid.^ 

But ready money was lacking, debts pressed hard, and in August, 
1873, the executive committee, adopting the only course remaining, 
invoiced 'the property of the university "before submitting the same 
to the sheriff of the county."^ This property now consisted almost 
entirely of unpaid subscriptions, and amounted to little more than 
$3,000.® May 15, 1874, the trustees held their last meeting, and 
formally concluded their work.' Some attempt was made thereafter 
to collect unpaid subscriptions and to cancel debts, but without much 
success. Nothing more could be done, and the trustees were fairly 
acquitted of their responsibility. 

During these closing years the school at Fontenelle had claimed con- 
spicuous attention from the Congregational churches. At the first 
meeting of the association after organic relations were severed, that 
of 1870, Thomas Gibson, of Fontenelle, reported for the university; a 
similar report came in from the newly established academy at Mil- 
ford. " Neither school," as the minutes record, « *' asked the asso- 
ciation for the present to take any immediate responsibility in them." 
At the annual meeting in 1871 the association adopted resolutions 
commending the academies at Milford and Crete, and saying of the 
university, " that Fontenelle has strong claims upon the association for 
sympathy, and we commend the institution at that place to the confi- 
dence of our people. " ^ A year later, again Nebraska University appears 
before the association through the representations of its friends, and a 
committee was named to report on the policy of appointing " additional 
trustees for the further management of that institution."* In 1873 
this committee reported "no cause of action." ^ The report was 
accepted, the committee discharged, and Nebraska University is not 
mentioned again in the records of the association. 

*Nebr. Univ.: Misc. Docs., 1872. 

*»Ibid.: Art. of incorp., 1872, Art. n. 

''Idid.: Min. Trust. , August 21 , 1872. Mrs. Gaylord: Font. Coll., in Nebr. Hist. 
Soc. Trans, and Rep., Ill, 268. 

**Ibid. Ex. Com., August 13, 1873. 

«Ibid., August 15, 1873; Misc. Docs., 1873. The " college grounds " had already 
been sold under mortgage. Almost no unencumbered property remained. 

^Nebr. Univ.: Min. Trust., May 15, 1874. 

8 Cong. Assn.: Min., 1870, 9. 

^Ibid., 1871, 12. At the same meeting the association received proposals from 
Milford and Crete for the location of a college. Fontenelle no longer was con- 
sidered. 

*Ibid., 1872, 6, 11. The same committee was instructed to nominate trustees 
for the new college just located at Crete. 

JIbid., 1873, 10. 
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Thus ended the long and strenuous endeavor to build up an insti- 
tution of higher learning in northeastern Nebraska. It can not be 
said that the enterprise ever reached secure footing, or ever promised 
permanent success. At the outset the time was not ripe for such 
undertaking, and long before the general conditions were favorable 
the particular locality selected for the school had ceased to claim 
attention. Two things, clearly, were fatal to the attempt to found a 
Christian college at Fontenelle — the failure of the village and the 
rapid development of the southern portion of the State. These 
obstacles could not be foreseen, but they were inevitable, and they 
determined the result. 

As was suggested at the outset, this narrative shows little in the 
way of educational results. Whatever significance it has arises from 
its revelation of pioneer conditions and of sturdy spirit under those 
conditions. These early workers may not have been wise; they cer- 
tainly were courageous. Especially courageous was the one man on 
whom rested, first and last, the main responsibility.* With him 
labored many others who can not be named here, but who are remem- 
bered as helpers in this early work. 

DOANE COLLEGE. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The withdrawal of support from the school at Fontenelle by the 
general association in 1869 marks the beginning of a new period in 
Congregational education. The school itself continued for some 
years, as already recounted, but the churches were free to turn their 



* *' College men point with pleasure to Rev. Reuben Gaylord as the pioneer col- 
lege builder of our order in Nebraska. Breadth of mind, scholarly ability, and 
high appreciation of the value of Christian education characterized his utterances. 
His was an untiring energy, and a devotion that knew no bounds." Nebr. Cong. 
News, September, 1887. 
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energies into new channels. And in their activities the new era 
begins. 

Various conditions and influences combined to emphasize the 
change. The admission of the Territory into the Union in 1867 had 
freshly stimulated immigration. The location of the capital at Lin- 
coln the next year turned these inflowing tides of population into the 
southern portions of the State, and the older communities of the 
"North Platte country" rapidly grew of less relative importance. 
The center of interest and attraction had shifted. The transforma- 
tion of conditions here suggested appears very clearly in the growth 
of the churches. Until 1869 only 10 Consrregational churches had 
been organized in the region south of the Platte. "^ But by 1873 there 
were 31 churches in this district, as against 27 in the remaining por- 
tion of the State. ^ Similar changes were taking place in respect to 
the number and distribution of the ministers, and all these factors 
united to bring the newer portions of the State into prominence and 
to give them the controlling voice in the gi'owth of the Common- 
wealth. The conditions thus pointed not only to renewed educa- 
tional work, but possibly also to a transfer of the center in which 
such work should be undertaken. 

THE CHOICE OF LOCATION. 

Naturally the new life found expression in the founding of a col- 
lege. Immediately after the action of the association in 1869, the 
movement began, looking toward a new Congregational institution.*^ 
At the annual meeting in 1870 a committee was appointed to consider 
the subject of education. "^ 

A year later the committee reported,® and the subject of education 
was debated at length. The consensus of opinion favored academies, 
but thought the time premature for a college.^ At the same meeting 

*Cong. Assn.: Min., 1869, 20. At this date only seven are reported in the min- 
utes. Presumably some had died. 

^Ibid., 1873.4. 

® The resignation of Rev. Reuben Gaylord as superintendent of home missions, 
in 1869, emphasized the change of conditions. He was succeeded by Rev. O. W. 
MerriM. 

**Cong. Assn.: Min., 1870, 8. 

*" The report was verbal and not unanimous." Cong. Assn.: Min., 1871, 11. 

'The following resolutions embody the conclusions of the body: 

Resolved, That we believe the time has come to take measures for the establish- 
ment of two or more academies. 

Resolved, That Fontenelle has strong claims upon the association for sympathy, 
and we commend the institution at that place to the confidence of our people. 

Resolved, That the people of Milford and Crete shall have the sympathy and 
good will of the association, to do all they can in establishing first-class academies 
at their respective points. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the association are due the people of Milford and 
Crete, and also the B. M. R. R. Co., for the generous offers they have made us in 
the matter of locating a college, and that the association respectfully ask further 
itme for considering the matter. — Cong. Assn.: Min., 1871, 12. 
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propositions for the location of a college came in from Crete and from 
Milford, at both of which places flourishing academies were already 
at work. Most significant of all was the resolution " that we should 
concentrate our educational efforts on our academies and our one 
college for our order in the State."* The association committed its 
educational interests for the ensuing year to a committee, of which 
Superintendent Merrill was chairman. 

At the June meeting in Omaha, 1872, this committee reported, 
recommending the location of a college at Crete. ^ 

Pending the consideration of the report, a new offer of location was 
submitted from Weeping Water, increasing to three the number of 
competing points.^ After a spirited debate, the committee report was 
adopted,^ and the college located at Crete.® The property offered 
with the Crete proposal amounted to $29,519, in grounds, buildings, 
and cash subscriptions payable in six months.^ Having selected the 
location of the new college, the association elected trustees for it, and 
adopted a minute defining its relation with the association. ^ 

*Cong. Assn.: Min., 1871, 12. The resolution was presented by Superintendent 
O. W. Merrill. This resolution figures conspicuously in the subsequent history 
of Congregational schools in Nebraska. The obvious purpose of the resolution 
was to fix the educational policy before a college location had been selected. 

^Tbid., 1872. 6-9. After a general discussion of th« need of Christian colleges, 
and the desirability of early foundations, the report considers in detail the offer 
from Crete, recommending the acceptance of it. 

<^Ibid., 1872, 9. 

*The vote was — ayes, 31; noes, 14. Cong. Assn.: Min. 1872, 11. 

® Crete is situated in the broad valley of the Big Blue River, on the main line 
of the Burlington and Missouri Railroad in Nebraska, 20 miles southwest of 
Lincoln. Few towns in Nebraska are more pleasantly placed. The present popu- 
lation is 2,500. 

'Cong. Assn.: Min. 1872, 9. The offer from Milford was $3,000 in money. 105 
acres of land, and stone for building. Cong. Assn.: Min. 1871, 12. The offer 
from Weeping Water comprised $14,000 in lands, building, and building stone. 
Cong. Assn.: Min. 1872, 15. 

8 The committee appointed to report upon the mutual relations of the pro- 
posed college at Crete and the general association recommend: 

*' First. That the board of trustees this day appointed proceed to perfect the 
organization of said college according to the laws of the State and the rules of the 
Western College Society. 

' ' Second. That the association shall each year appoint a committee (not less than 
three) , whose duty it shall be to visit the college at its yearly examinations and 
to report at the next meeting of the association. 

" Third. That the association suggest to the board of trustees that they insert 
in the organic law of said college a provision requiring that at least three-fourths 
of the board shall be members of some evangelical Congregational Church." 
Cong. Assn.: Min. 1872, 15. The association makes no attempt to control the 
election of trustees, 'as had been done in connection with the school at Fontanelle. 
The annual visiting committee has performed its functions throughout the history 
of the institution. 
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CRETE ACADEMY, 1871-72. 

While the State association was working out the problem of location, 
various villages were setting their houses in order by establishing 
academies. Among these villages was Crete. After the associational 
action of 1869 and 1870 great interest prevailed among the Congrega- 
tional churches as to the educational problem. Many minds were 
busy upon it. During the winter of 1870-71 the matter was much 
discussed 'by two men destined to play conspicuous parts in the found- 
ing of the future college "" — Rev. Frederick Alley, pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church at Plattsmouth, and Thomas Doane, chief engineer 
of Burlington and Missouri River Railroad in Nebraska, then in proc- 
ess of construction. As the result of their deliberations they selected 
Crete as the most desirable location, and decided to open the way for 
a college by planting an academy. In the spring of 1871 Mr. Alley 
moved to Crete, organized a church, and devoted himself, with the 
constant aid of Mr. Doane and others, to the establishment of Crete 
Academy.^ The erection of a building was begun at once,^ lumber 
being hauled 20 miles by team. On the 12th of June the corner stone 
was laid,^ the general association coming down en masse from Lincoln, 
where it was in session, to witness the ceremony.^ The building was 
completed during the autumn and dedicated November 5, 1871.® 

While the building was going up, a corporate body had been formed 
and the academy placed on a safe financial basis. May 22, 1871, arti- 
cles of incorporation were adopted, as required by law.^ Under their 
terms, three-fifths of the trustees of the academy were required to be 
members of Congregational churches.^ Subscribers to the academy 
fund were to elect the first board of trustees.^ In anticipation of the 
future, the academy association reserved the right to incorporate as a 
college.^ 

Late in June, the trustees of Crete Academy held their first annual 
meeting, and elected Rev. Fred. Alley as principal for the ensuing 
year.^ Under his charge instruction went forward during the coming 

* For a fuller narrative of the incidents connected with these beginnings see 
Scott: Early history of Doane College, in Nebr. Hist. Soc; Trans, and Rep. m, 
243-255. 

^ Scott: Early hist, of Doane Coll., in Nebr. Hist. Soc; Trans, and Rep. 111,248. 
^^ Crete Academy: Min. June 3, 30; July 10, 1871. 

* Scott: Early hist, of Doane Coll. , in Nebr. Hist. Soc. ; Trans, and Rep. Ill, 249. 
« Ibid., 250. 

'The articles of incorporation are to be found in Crete Academy: Min, 4r-10. 
« Crete Academy: Art. of incorp., art. 4. 
•»Ibid., 5. 
»Ibid., 23. 

J Ibid. , Min. June 30, 1871 . At the same meeting they voted to offer the academy 
property to secure the location of the proposed college. 
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months,* there being a goodly number of pupils in attendance.^ The 
instruction was of proper preparatory school grade and quality. 
Tuition was $5 to $8 per term.*' 

The instructors were Principal Alley, Miss Mary W. Merrill, Miss 
Kesterton, and Miss Bridges.*^ 

THE POUNDING OF DOANE COLLEGE. 

When therefore the general association decided to locate the college 
at Crete, Crete Academy had already finished a year of successful 
work. Immediately following the action of the association, the trans- 
fer of interests from the academy to the college was accomplished. 
Early in July, 1872, the trustees of Crete Academy gave over to the 
trustees of the college all the property pledged to the latter.® Three 
days later steps were taken to incorporate the college, and July 11 the 
college came into full legal existence. The articles of incorporation 
varied little from those of Crete Academ3^ Three-fourths of the trus- 
tees must be members of Congregational churches.' The trustees 
were made a self -perpetuating body.^ The purpose of the institution 
was declared to be "the promotion of evangelical Christian educa- 
tion."^ The institution was named Doane College,* in recognition of 
the services of Thomas Doane, esq., of Charlestown, Mass., who was 
then among its most devoted friends and has since proved its most 
generous benefactor. J 

* Until the academy building was completed, the pupils recited in Mr. Alley's 
private house. After the completion of it, not only academy classes, but also the 
Crete district school occupied the building. Crete Academy: Min. June 30, 1871; 
Jan. 15, Apr. 2, 1872. It was likewise used for church services and literary enter- 
tainments. Crete Academy: Min. Nov. 20, 1871. 

^In the fall term there were 45 pupils. SaHne County Post, December 29, 
1871, 3. 
^ Crete Academy: Min. June 30, 1871. 

* Mifis Bridges was a teacher of music. Saline County Post, April 5, 1872, 2. 

« Crete Academy, Min. July 2, December 14, 1872. At the latter date the acad- 
emy corporation was dissolved. 

'Doane Coll.: Art. of incorp., Art. IV. 

8 Ibid., Art. VI. 

^Ibid., Art. X. 

»Ibid.,Art. III. 

J'The following outline of Mr. Doane 's life is taken from a memorial furnished 
by Mr. P. W. D. Holbrook, M. Am. Soc. C. E., and printed in the Transactions of 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 

** The name of Doane is exceedingly old; it existed as far back as the year 1000. 
Doanes went over to England from Normandy with William the Conquerer; 
Doanes were prominent in English church history, and there were families of that 
name in and about Chester, England. 

** The first of the name known in America was Deacon John Doane. This pro- 
genitor of all the Doanes in the United States and British America came from 
Wales in the ship Fortune, next and shortly after the Mayflower, in 1621, to 
Plymouth, Mass. He lived there until 1644, when, with Governor Prince and 
other associates, he sailed from Plymouth across the bay and founded the town of 
Eastham. He died in 1686, at the age of 96 years. 

'* Thomas Doane, the subject of this memoir and a direct descendant of Deacon 
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Thus Doane College came into legal and actual existence. As 
compared with earlier attempts at college building in the State, the 



John Doane, was born in Orleans, on Cape Cod, Massachusetts, September 20, 
1821. His parents were John Doane. a native of Orleans, and Polly (Eldridgej 
Doane, a native of Yarmonthport. His father was a well-known lawyer, serving 
as a State senator and otherwise prominent in public life, being the originator of 
* forest culture ' in this country and a promoter of the culture of fruit trees on 
the cape. v^ 

*' Thomas Doane was the eldest of eight children, and his early education was 
received at an academy established by his father and other well-known citizens 
of the cape district who had children to educate. Leaving this school at the age 
of 19, he then attended the English Academy at Andover, Mass., for five terms, 
after which he entered the office of Samuel M. Felton, one of the noted civil engi- 
neers of his time and a leading citizen of Charlestown (now Boston), Mass. As 
was the custom for engineering students in those days, Mr. Doane remained for 
three years with Mr. Felton. and then entered into active professional employ- 
ment. He was engaged first as engineer of the Windsor White River Division of 
the Vermont Central Railroad, and from 1847 to 1849 as resident engineer of the 
Cheshire Railroad at Walpole, N. H. 

" In December, 1849, he returned to Charlestown, Mass., and opened an office, 
where he carried on a general civil engineering and surveying practice, either 
personally or (when necessarily absent in the conduct of large enterprises) through 
capable assistants, until the time of his death. 

"At one time or another Mr. Doane was connected with all the railroads run- 
ning out of Boston, and particularly with the Boston and Maine. In 1863, the 
State of Massachusetts having assumed charge of the completion of the Hoosac 
Tunnel, on which some little work had already been done by contractors, Mr. 
Doane was appointed chief engineer under a board of State conmiissioners, of 
which Mr. John W. Brooks was chairman. The work to be done involved a total 
change in the methods followed up to that time and the introduction of modem 
ideas and appliances. As chief engineer, Mr. Doane relocated the tunnel line and 
established its grades; connected the two ends by precise measurements and levels 
over the mountain, thus insuring great accuracy in the final meeting of the 
borings; built the dam across the Deerfield River to furnish water power for 
turbines to operate air compressors and a machine shop, and instituted careful 
eicperiments on steel drills and many kinds of fuses and explosives. The success- 
ful use of nitroglycerin, drilling by machine drills operated by compressed air, 
and ' simultaneous blasting ' by electricity were here established for the first time 
in this country. * * * 

" Mr. Doane gave much time and thought to the perfection of compressed-air 
machinery. The machine drills devised and used at the tunnel owed much of 
their efficiency to him, and the carriages on which they were operated were of 
his invention. He has been designated the ' pioneer ' of compressed air in this 
country. As early as 1873 he proposed a compressed-air power plant to do away 
with the endless number of boilers and fires that are used in closely built cities, 
and he printed at that time an article which contained ideas agreeing with many 
being brought out and advocated at the present time. In this matter he was 
many years in advance of the day. 

" In 1869, Mr. Doane went West as chief engineer of the Burlington and Mis- 
souri River Railroad in Nebraska, an extension of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy system, and in about four years completed 241 miles of railroad, besides 
establishing a steam ferryboat service across the Missouri River at Plattsmonth 
and constructing and maintaining a telegraph line the full length of the road. 

** The names of the towns between Plattsmouth and Kearney were due to him; 
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institution began with a liberal foundation. Its resources comprised 
the academy property already enumerated, together with 600 acres of 

hence the recurrence of many Massachusetts names, such as Dorchester, Harvard, 
Lowell, etc. 

'' Mr. Doane made a special study of grades for this railroad line, and the road 
was built with a view to great economy in operation. Time has proven the sound- 
ness of his judgment in the advocacy and construction of the system of low 
grades he there established. This road, for a prairie country, was exceptionally 
well constructed in all respects. The leading streams were crossed by Howe truss 
bridges on masonry abutments; screw pile drivers were used at the two crossings 
of Salt River; the track was laid on oak ties, and the whole road thoroughly 
drained from end to end. 

'*Mr. Doane returned to Charlestown, Mass., in 1873, and shortly after was 
reappointed consulting engineer of the Hoosac Tunnel and given charge, not only 
of the tunnel — which for much of its length required a brick lining — ^but also of 
the reconstruction of the Troy and Greenfield Railway. This reconstruction 
involved several changes in location and a large amount of heavy work in the 
way of rock and earth excavation, masonry, retaining walls, bridge abutments, 
piers, and drainage culverts. Much of the work was of a kind seldom encoun- 
tered, the road along the bank of the Deerfield River being exposed to heavy 
wash and mountain slides on the one side, and on the other to damage from the 
river, which was subject to heavy freshets, ice gorges, etc. * * * 

"On February 9, 1875, at the opening of the tunnel, Mr. Doane ran the first 
locomotive through it, and he remained in charge of construction until 1877. 

" Two years later, in 1879, he was appointed consulting and acting chief engi- 
neer of the Northern Pacific Railroad for one year. During this time he located 
the Pend d'Oreille Division, across the Columbia Plains, in the Territory of Wash- 
ington, and part of the Missouri Division in Dakota. He constructed and oper- 
ated a bridge on the ice of the Missouri River between Bismarck and Mandan, in 
order to save delay in the transportation of railway supplies and material. He 
also made a thorough reorganization of the engineering forces of the road. 
Since then, for the past few years, Mr. Doane devoted himself mainly to office 
practice as a consulting engineer, for which he was much in request. 

" While in Nebraska, Mr. Doane took a leading part in the agitation of the ques- 
tion of establishing a college there, and secured for its site a square mile of 
ground beautifully located on the ' Big Blue,' at Crete, 20 miles west of Lincoln. 
He also made a large financial contribution toward securing other property, and 
in recognition of his services as its founder the institution was named ' Doane 
College.' For many years he has been one of its trustees. The bulk of his estate 
is, by his will, to go to the college ultimately as an endowment. Mr. Doane was 
also one of the founders of the first bank established in Crete. * * * 

** Mr. Doane was for over twenty years a member of the Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers, and for nine years its president. He was a justice of the peace for 
over thirty years. He was for forty-five years a member of Winthrop Church in 
Charlestown, and for fourteen years one of it deacons. He was a director of the 
Associated Charities of Boston, and president of the Charlestown branch of the 
organization. He was vice-president of the Hunt Asylum for Destitute Children; 
was a member of the New England Historic Genealogical Society, of the Congre- 
gational Club; the Bunker Hill Boys' Club, and the American College and Edu- 
cational Society. He was the first president of the Charlestown branch of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, and contributed liberally to its support. 

''Mr. Doane was married November 5, 1850, to Miss Sophia D. Clarke, who 
died December 1, 1868. From this union there were five children. 

" Later in life Mr. Doane married again. His second wife survives him, as do 
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was warmly debated, though finally lost.* Following immediately 
upon this action, the association virtually withdrew its support from 
the university, by refusing to elect trustees as usual and by deciding 
to transfer its interests in the institution to other parties.^ A com- 
mittee was appointed, and July 1, 1869, the transfer was made.*^ By 
this act the university ceased to have any official connection with the 
Congregational Association ; it did not necessarily cease to be a Con- 
gregational school. 

The change of management gave a temporary stimulus to univer- 
sity interests. The trustees applied at once to the legislature for such 
amendment of the charter as would make the corporate body self- 
perpetuating.^ Their purpose seems to have been the maintenance 
of the school as a Christian institution, without definite sectarian 
relations. The revival of interest took form in the erection of a new 
building during the autumn of 1869. Largely through the gifts of 
citizens of Fontanelle,*^ means were secured and the building con- 
structed, but a mortgage loan on the property was necessary to com- 
plete it.^' Under the same hopeful outlook the trustees ventured to 
elect a president, ^ two professors, and an assistant^ for the univer- 
sity. But for the current school year the management continued in 
the hands of Mr. Bisbee and his colleagues. 

About the beginning of 1871 Mr. Bisbee resigned, and Mr. J. J. 
Boulter was engaged to conduct the school.^ Under his supervision 
instruction continued until some time in 1872, when it was given up 
never to be resumed. J During the year 1871-72 some attempt was 
made to establish a "normal department,"^ but it came to nothing. 

*Cong. Assn.: Min. 1869, 13, 14; Mrs. Gaylord: Font. Coll., in Nebr. Hist. Soc., 
Trans, and Rep. Ill, 268. 

»»Ibid., 16. 

"Ibid., Nebr. Univ.: Min. Trust., July 1, 1869. The ''transfer" involved the 
simple release of the board of trustees from all responsibilty to the association. 

•^Nebr. Univ.: Min. Trust., July 1, 1869. 

«The local pledge was $4,200. Nebr. Univ.: Min. Trust., Aug. 5, 1869. 

'The building was begun in August, and completed by the end of the year. It 
was a two-«tory frame structure, 30 by 50 feet, with three rooms below and a 
large hall above. It was substantial and well adapted to its purpose. 

«Ilev. Thomas Douglass, pastor of the local Congregational Church, was elected 
president and filled that position for two years. Nebr. Univ. : Min. Trust. Mar. 
14, 15, 1870. 

**Rev. James B. Chase, Rev. Charles G. Bisbee, Mrs. C. G. Bisbee. Mr. Chase 
declined the call. Nebr. Univ.: Min. Ex. Com., Apr. 9, 1870. 

*Nebr. Univ.: Min. Trust., May 30, 31, 1871. 

^ The exact date when instruction ceased is not determined. 

^Nebr. Univ.: Min. Ex. Com., July 10, 1871; Min. Trust., Aug. 1, 1871. 
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THE END. 

From the withdrawal of support on the part of the Congregational 
Association in 1869, the end steadily drew near. The erection of the 
new building gave temporary confidence, as indicated above, but the 
new prosperity was more apparent than real. The new house was 
not paid for. Professors were engaged, but funds were lacking to pay 
their salaries. Financial problems were coming more and more to the 
front. The treasurer's report, June 30, 1869, indicated that by sell- 
ing the remaining 18 acres'' of the ** reserved quarter" all indebted- 
ness could be met, leaving a small sum in the treasury.^ A year later 
the financial statement shows a somewhat more hopeful condition.*^ 
During 1871 the attention of the trustees was focused on the problem 
of paying debts, ^ and before the close of that year bankruptcy was 
already threatening. "^ 

The only possible escape seemed to lie in the introduction of new 
resources. Accordingly the trustees were diligent in the endeavor to 
transfer the school to some interest or institution that could lift its 
obligations and give it fresh beginning. Various religious bodies were 
invited to assume control,^ but no such support was found. In 1871 
the trustees offered the entire property to the local school district if it 
would pay the debts ;^ this proposition also was declined. A few 
months later the property was tendered to "any suitable and respon- 
sible party or parties who will as a condition pay off all the indebted- 
ness of this board, and agree to establish at Fontenelle a school of 
high grade. "^ 

These endeavors failing, the friends of the university undertook 
once more the work of reorganization.^ In 1871 they had sought 
such amendment of the. charter as would make the trustees a self- 
perpetuating corporation. J 

Early the following year the trustees, taking advantage of a new 
State law concerning corporations,^ adopted fresh articles of incor- 



* All but these 18 acres had been lost in 1868, by entry, under the preemption 
laws, by a private individual. 

^Nebr. Univ.: Misc. Docs., 1869. 

°The treasurer's statement for the year ending August 31, 1870, indicates bills 
receivable for about $750 over and above all obligations. Nebr. Univ.: Misc. 
Docs., 1870. 

<»N6br. Univ.: Min. Trust., August 2, October 30, 1871; Min. Ex. Com., July 10, 
October 30, 1871. 

"Ibid., December 5. 1871. 

'Overtures were made to the Methodists in 1869. Nebr. Univ.: Misc. Docs., 
1869. Other plans also were considered. 

8 Nebr. Univ.: Min. Trust., December 5, 1871. The debts amounted to $2,600. 

»»Ibid., August 21, 1872. 

* Various private schemes for reorganization were proposed. Nebr. Univ.: 
Misc. Docs., 1869; Min. Trust., November 23, 1871. 

^ Nebr. Univ.: Min. Trust., March 7, 1871. 

* Approved March 17, 1871. 
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poration, reverting to the impracticable scheme of a joint-stock com- 
pany;* they also gave the school a new name.^ But "Fontenelle 
College" had no greater resources than Nebraska University; the 
attempt was vain. In the summer of 1872 a severe windstorm shat- 
tered the buildings, rendering repairs necessary, and again the peo- 
ple of Fontenelle gave aid:° 

But ready money was lacking, debts pressed hard, and in August, 
1873, the executive committee, adopting the only course remaining, 
invoiced 'the property of the university "before submitting the same 
to the sheriff of the county. ""^ This property now consisted almost 
entirely of unpaid subscriptions, and amounted to little more than 
$3,000.® May 15, 1874, the trustees held their last meeting, and 
formally concluded their work.^ Some attempt was made thereafter 
to collect unpaid subscriptions and to cancel debts, but without much 
success. Nothing more could be done, and the trustees were fairly 
acquitted of their responsibility. 

During these closing years the school at Fontenelle had claimed con- 
spicuous attention from the Congregational churches. At the first 
meeting of the association after organic relations were severed, that 
of 1870, Thomas Gibson, of Fontenelle, reported for the university; a 
sijnilar report came in from the newly established academy at Mil- 
ford. "Neither school," as the minutes record,^ *' asked the asso- 
ciation for the present to take any immediate responsibility in them." 
At the annual meeting in 1871 the association adopted resolutions 
commending the academies at Milford and Crete, and saying of the 
university, " that Fontenelle has strong claims upon the association for 
sympathy, and we commend the institution at that place to the confi- 
dence of our people. " ^ A year later, again Nebraska University appears 
before the association through the representations of its friends, and a 
committee was named to report on the policy of appointing " additional 
trustees for the further management of that institution."^ In 1873 
this committee reported "no cause of action. "J The report was 
accepted, the committee discharged, and Nebraska University is not 
mentioned again in the records of the association. 

*Nebr. Univ.: Misc. Docs., 1872. 

^Ibid.: Art. of incorp., 1872, Art. U. 

^'Idid.: Min. Trust., August 21, 1872. Mrs. Gaylord: Font. Coll., in Nebr. Hist. 
Soc. Trans, and Rep., Ill, 268. 

*Ibid. Ex. Com., August 13, 1873. 

«Ibid., August 15, 1873; Misc. Docs., 1873. The '* college grounds " had already 
been sold under mortgage. Almost no unencumbered property remained. 

^Nebr. Univ.: Min. Trust., May 15, 1874. 

«CJong. Assn.: Min., 1870, 9. 

**Ibid., 1871, 12. At the same meeting the association received proposals from. 
Milford and Crete for the location of a college. Fontenelle no longer was con- 
sidered. 

*rbid., 1872, 6, 11. The same committee was instructed to nominate trustees 
for the new college just located at Crete. 

J Ibid., 1878, 10. 
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Thus ended the long and strenuous endeavor to build up an insti- 
tution of higher learning in northeastern Nebraska. It can not be 
said that the enterprise ever reached secure footing, or ever promised 
permanent success. At the outset the time was not ripe for such 
undertaking, and long before the general conditions were favorable 
the particular locality selected for the school had ceased to claim 
attention. Two things, clearly, were fatal to the attempt to found a 
Christian college at Fontenelle — the failure of the village and the 
rapid development of the southern portion of the State. These 
obstacles could not be foreseen, but they were inevitable, and they 
determined the result. 

As was suggested at the outset, this narrative shows little in the 
way of educational results. Whatever significance it has arises from 
its revelation of pioneer conditions and of sturdy spirit under those 
conditions. These early workers may not have been wise; they cer- 
tainly were courageous. Especially courageous was the one man on 
whom rested, first and last, the main responsibility.* With him 
labored many others who can not be named here, but who are remem- 
bered as helpers in this early work. 

DOANE COLLEGE. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The withdrawal of support from the school at Fontenelle by the 
general association in 1869 marks the beginning of a new period in 
Congregational education. The school itself continued for some 
years, as already recounted, but the churches were free to turn their 

* " College men point with pleasure to Rev. Reuben Gaylord as the pioneer col- 
lege builder of our order in Nebraska. Breadth of mind, scholarly ability, and 
high appreciation of the value of Christian education characterized his utterances. 
His was an untiring energy, and a devotion that knew no bounds." Nebr. Cong. 
News, September, 1887. 
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energies into new channels. And in their activities the new era 
begins. 

Various conditions and influences combined to emphasize the 
change. The admission of the Territory into the Union in 1867 had 
freshly stimulated immigration. The location of the capital at Lin- 
coln the next year turned these inflowing tides of population into the 
southern portions of the State, and the older communities of the 
"North Platte country" rapidly grew of less relative importance. 
The center of interest and attraction had shifted. The transforma- 
tion of conditions here suggested appears very clearly in the growth 
of the churches. Until 1869 onlj^ 10 Consrregational churches had 
been organized in the region south of the Platte.^ But by 1873 there 
were 31 churches in this district, as against 27 in the remaining por- 
tion of the State. ^ Similar changes were taking place in respect to 
the number and distribution of the ministers, and all these factors 
united to bring the newer portions of the State into prominence and 
to give them the controlling voice in the growth of the Common- 
wealth. The conditions thus pointed not onlj^ to renewed educa- 
tional work, but possiblj^ also to a transfer of the center in which 
such work should be undertaken. 

THE CHOICE OF LOCATION. 

Naturally the new life found expression in the founding of a col- 
lege. Immediately after the action of the association in 1869, the 
movement began, looking toward a new Congregational institution.^ 
At the annual meeting in 1870 a committee was appointed to consider 
the subject of education.^ 

A year later the committee reported,® and the subject of education 
was debated at length. The consensus of opinion favored academies, 
but thought the time premature for a college.^ At the same meeting 

*Cong. Assn.: Min., 1869, 20. At this date only seven are reported in the min- 
utes. Presumably some had died. 

^Ibid., 1873. 4. 

" The resignation of Rev. Reuben Gaylord as superintendent of home missions, 
in 1869, emphasized the change of conditions. He was succeeded by Rev. O. W. 
MerriH. 

^Cong. Assn.: Min., 1870, 8. 

®" The report was verbal and not unanimous." Cong. Assn.: Min., 1871, 11. 

'The following resolutions embody the conclusions of the body: 

Resolved, That we believe the time has come to take measures for the establish- 
ment of two or more academies. 

Resolved, That Fontenelle has strong claims upon the association for sympathy, 
and we commend the institution at that place to the confidence of our people. 

Resolved, That the people of Milford and Crete shall have the sympathy and 
good will of the association, to do all they can in establishing first-class academies 
at their respective points. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the association are due the people of Milford and 
Crete, and also the B. M. R. R. Co., for the generous offers they have made us in 
the matter of locating a college, and that the association respectfully ask further 
itmefoT considering the matter. — Cong. Assn.: Min., 1871, 12. 
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propositions for the location of a college came in from Crete and from 
Milford, at both of which places flourishing academies were already 
at work. Most significant of all was the resolution '* that we should 
concentrate our educational efforts on our academies and our one 
college for our order in the State. "^ The association committed its 
educational interests for the ensuing year to a committee, of which 
Superintendent Merrill was chairman. 

At the June meeting in Omaha, 1872, this committee reported, 
recommending the location of a college at Crete. ^ 

Pending the consideration of the report, a new offer of location was 
submitted from Weeping Water, increasing to three the number of 
competing points. "^ After a spirited debate, the committee report was 
adopted,** and the college located at Crete.® The property offered 
with the Crete proposal amounted to $29,519, in grounds, buildings, 
and cash subscriptions payable in six months.^ Having selected the 
location of the new college, the association elected trustees for it, and 
adopted a minute defining its relation with the association. ^ 

'Cong. Assn.: Min., 1871, 12. The resolution was presented by Superintendent 
O. W. Merrill. This resolution figures conspicuously in the subsequent history 
of Congregational schools in Nebraska. The obvious purpose of the resolution 
was to fix the educational policy before a college location had been selected. 

^Ibid., 1872. 6-9. After a general discussion of tht need of Christian colleges, 
and the desirability of early foundations, the report considers in detail the offer 
from Crete, recommending the acceptance of it. 

'^Ibid., 1872, 9. 

*The vote was — ayes, 31; noes, 14. Cong. Assn.: Min. 1872, 11. 

* Crete is situated in the broad valley of the Big Blue River, on the main line 
of the Burlington and Missouri Railroad in Nebraska, 20 miles southwest of 
Lincoln. Few towns in Nebraska are more pleasantly placed. The present popu- 
lation is 2,500. 

'Cong. Assn.: Min. 1872, 9. The offer from Milford was $3,000 in money. 105 
acres of land, and stone for building. Cong. Assn.: Min. 1871, 12. The offer 
from Weeping Water comprised $14,000 in lands, building, and building stone. 
Cong. Assn.: Min. 1872, 15. 

8 The committee appointed to report upon the mutual relations of the pro- 
posed college at Crete and the general association recommend: 

** First. That the board of trustees this day appointed proceed to perfect the 
organization of said college according to the laws of the State and the rules of the 
Western College Society. 

' ' Second. That the association shall each year appoint a committee (not less than 
three) , whose duty it shall be to visit the college at its yearly examinations and 
to report at the next meeting of the association. 

*' Third. That the association suggest to the board of trustees that they insert 
in the organic law of said college a provision requiring that at least three-fourths 
of the board shall be members of some evangelical Congregational Church." 
Cong. Assn.: Min. 1872, 15. The association makes no attempt to control the 
election of trustees, 'as had been done in connection with the school at Fontanelle. 
The annual visiting committee has performed its functions throughout the history 
of the institution. 
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CRETE ACADEMY, 1871-72. 

While the State association was working out the problem of location, 
various villages were setting their houses in order by establishing 
academies. Among these villages was Crete. After the associational 
action of 1869 and 1870 great interest prevailed among the Congrega- 
tional churches as to the educational problem. Many minds were 
busy upon it. During the winter of 1870-71 the matter was much 
discussed 'by two men destined to play conspicuous parts in the found- 
ing of the future college ^ — Rev. Frederick Alley, pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church at Plattsmouth, and Thomas Doane, chief engineer 
of Burlington and Missouri River Railroad in Nebraska, then in proc- 
ess of construction. As the result of their deliberations they selected 
Crete as the most desirable location, and decided to open the way for 
a college by planting an academy. In the spring of 1871 Mr. Alley 
moved to Crete, organized a church, and devoted himself, with the 
constant aid of Mr. Doane and others, to the establishment of Crete 
Academy.^ The erection of a building was begun at once,^ lumber 
being hauled 20 miles by team. On the 12th of June the corner stone 
was laid,^ the general association coming down en masse from Lincoln, 
where it was in session, to witness the ceremony.** The building was 
completed during the autumn and dedicated November 5, 1871.® 

While the building was going up, a corporate body had been formed 
and the academy placed on a safe financial basis. May 22, 1871, arti- 
cles of incorporation were adopted, as required by law.^ Under their 
terms, three-fifths of the trustees of the academy were required to be 
members of Congregational churches.^ Subscribers to the academy 
fund were to elect the first board of trustees.^ In anticipation of the 
future, the academy association reserved the right to incorporate as a 
college.* 

Late in June, the trustees of Crete Academj'^ held their first annual 
meeting, and elected Rev. Fred. Alley as principal for the ensuing 
year. J Under his charge instruction went forward during the coming 

* For a f tiller narrative of the incidents connected with these beginnings see 
Scott: Early history of Doane College, in Nebr. Hist. Soc.; Trans, and Rep. in, 
243-255. 

^ Scott: Early hist, of Doane Coll. , in Nebr. Hist. Soc.; Trans, and Rep. 111,248. 
^^ Crete Academy: Min. June 3, 30; July 10, 1871. 

* Scott: Early hist, of Doane Coll., in Nebr. Hist. Soc.; Trans, and Rep. Ill, 249. 

* Ibid., 250. 

'The articles of incorporation are to be found in Crete Academy: Min. 4-10. 

8 Crete Academy: Art. of incorp., art. 4. 

»»Ibid.,5. 

* Ibid., 23. 

i Ibid. , Min. June 30, 1871 . At the same meeting they voted to offer the academy 
property to secure the location of the proposed college. 
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months,* there being a goodly number of pupils in attendance.^ The 
instruction was of proper preparatory school grade and quality. 
Tuition was $5 to $8 per term.° 

The instructors were Principal Alley, Miss Mary W. Merrill, Miss 
Kesterton, and Miss Bridges. ** 

THE FOUNDING OF DOANE COLLEGE. 

When therefore the general association decided to locate the college 
at Crete, Crete Academy had already finished a year of successful 
work. Immediately following the action of the association, the trans- 
fer of interests from the academy to the college was accomplished. 
Early in July, 1872, the trustees of Crete Academy gave over to the 
trustees of the college all the property pledged to the latter.® Three 
days later steps were taken to incorporate the college, and July 11 the 
college came into full legal existence. The articles of incorporation 
varied little from those of Crete Academy. Three-fourths of the trus- 
tees must be members of Congregational churches.^ The trustees 
were made a self -perpetuating body.^ The purpose of the institution 
was declared to be "the promotion of evangelical Christian educa- 
tion."^ The institution was named Doane College,^ in recognition of 
the services of Thomas Doane, esq., of Charlestown, Mass., who was 
then among its most devoted friends and has since proved its most 
generous benefactor. J 

'Until the academy building was completed, the pupils recited in Mr. Alley's 
private house. After the completion of it, not only academy classes, but also the 
Crete district school occupied the building. Crete Academy: Min. June 30, 1871; 
Jan. 15, Apr. 2, 1872. It was likewise used for church services and literary enter- 
tainments. Crete Academy: Min. Nov. 20, 1871. 

^In the fall term there were 45 pupils. Saline County Post, December 29, 
1871, 3. 

° Crete Academy: Min. June 30, 1871. 

* Mi6s Bridges was a teacher of music. Saline County Post, April 5, 1872, 2. 

® Crete Academy, Min. July 2, December 14, 1872. At the latter date the acad- 
emy corporation was dissolved. 

'Doane Coll.: Art. of incorp.. Art. IV. 

8lbid., Art. VI. 

^Ibid., Art. X. 

ilbid.. Art. III. 

^ The following outline of Mr. Doane 's life is taken from a memorial furnished 
by Mr. F. W. D. Holbrook, M. Am. Soc. C. E., and printed in the Transactions of 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 

'* The name of Doane is exceedingly old; it existed as far back as the year 1000. 
Doanes went over to England from Normandy with William the Conquerer; 
Doanes were prominent in English church history, and there were families of that 
name in and about Chester, England. 

** The first of the name known in America was Deacon John Doane. This pro- 
genitor of all the Doanes in the United States and British America came from 
Wales in the ship Fortune, next and shortly after the Mayflower, in 1621, to 
Plymouth, Mass. He lived there until 1644, when, with Governor Prince and 
other associates, he sailed from Plymouth across the bay and founded the town of 
Eastham. He died in 1686, at the age of 96 years. 

** Thomas Doane, the subject of this memoir and a direct descendant of Deacon 
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Thus Doane College came into legal and actual existence. As 
compared with earlier attempts at college building in the State, the 



John Doane, was born in Orleans, on Cape Cod, Massachusetts, September 20, 
1821. His parents were John Doane. a native of Orleans, and Polly (Eldridge; 
Doane, a native of Yarmouthport. His father was a well-known lawyer, serving 
as a State senator and otherwise prominent in public life, being the originator of 
* forest culture ' in this country and a promoter of the culture of fruit trees on 
the cape. v^ 

"Thomas Doane was the eldest of eight children, and his early education was 
received at an academy established by his father and other well-known citizens 
of the cape district who had children to educate. Leaving this school at the age 
of 19, he then attended the English Academy at Andover, Mass., for five terms, 
after which he entered the office of Samuel M. Felton, one of the noted civil engi- 
neers of his time and a leading citizen of Charlestown (now Boston) , Mass. As 
was the custom for engineering students in those days, Mr. Doane remained for 
three years with Mr. Felton, and then entered into active professional employ- 
ment. He was engaged first as engineer of the Windsor White River Division of 
the Vermont Central Railroad, and from 1847 to 1849 as resident engineer of the 
Cheshire Railroad at Walpole, N. H. 

'' In December, 1849, he returned to Charlestown, Mass., and opened an office, 
where he carried on a general civil engineering and surveying practice, either 
personally or (when necessarily absent in the conduct of large enterprises) through 
capable assistants, until the time of his death. 

"At one time or another Mr. Doane was connected with all the railroads run- 
ning out of Boston, and particularly with the Boston and Maine. In 1863, the 
State of Massachusetts having assumed charge of the completion of the Hoosac 
Tunnel, on which some little work had already been done by contractors, Mr. 
Doane was appointed chief engineer under a board of State commissioners, of 
which Mr. John W. Brooks was chairman. The work to be done involved a total 
change in the methods followed up to that time and the introduction of modem 
ideas and appliances. As chief engineer, Mr. Doane relocated the tunnel line and 
established its grades; connected the two ends by precise measurements and levels 
over the mountain, thus insuring great accuracy in the final meeting of the 
borings; built the dam across the Deerfield River to furnish water power for 
turbines to operate air compressors and a machine shop, and instituted careful 
experiments on steel drills and many kinds of fuses and explosives. The success- 
ful use of nitroglycerin, drilling by machine drills operated by compressed air, 
and ' simultaneous blasting ' by electricity were here established for the first time 
in this country. * * * 

'* Mr. Doane gave much time and thought to the perfection of compressed-air 
machinery. The machine drills devised and used at the tunnel owed much of 
their efficiency to him, and the carriages on which they were operated were of 
his invention. He has been designated the * pioneer ' of compressed air in this 
country. As early as 1873 he proposed a compressed-air power plant to do away 
with the endless number of boilers and fires that are used in closely built cities, 
and he printed at that time an article which contained ideas agreeing with many 
being brought out and advocated at the present time. In this matter he was 
many years in advance of the day. 

** In 1869, Mr. Doane went West as chief engineer of the Burlington and Mis- 
souri River Railroad in Nebraska, an extension of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy system, and in about four years completed 241 miles of railroad, besides 
establishing a steam ferryboat service across the Missouri River at Plattsmonth 
and constructing and maintaining a telegraph line the ftOl length of the road. 

** The names of the towns between Plattsmonth and Kearney were due to him; 
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institution began with a liberal foundation. Its resources comprised 
the academy property already enumerated, together with 600 acres of 

hence the recurrence of many Massachusetts names, such as Dorchester, Harvard, 
Lowell, etc. 

'' Mr. Doane made a special study of grades for this railroad line, and the road 
was built with a view to great economy in operation. Time has proven the sound- 
ness of his judgment in the advocacy and construction of the system of low 
grades he there established. This road, for a prairie country, was exceptionally 
well constructed in all respects. The leading streams were crossed by Howe truss 
bridges on masonry abutments; screw pile drivers were used at the two crossings 
of Salt River; the track was laid on oak ties, and the whole road thoroughly 
drained from end to end. 

*'Mr. Doane returned to Charlestown, Mass., in 1873, and shortly after was 
reappointed consulting engineer of the Hoosac Tunnel and given charge, not only 
of the tunnel — which for much of its length required a brick lining — but also of 
the reconstruction of the Troy and Greenfield Railway. This reconstruction 
involved several changes in location and a large amount of heavy work in the 
way of rock and earth excavation, masonry, retaining walls, bridge abutments, 
piers, and drainage culverts. Much of the work was of a kind seldom encoun- 
tered, the road along the bank of the Deerfield River being exposed to heavy 
wash and mountain slides on the one side, and on the other to damage from the 
river, which was subject to heavy freshets, ice gorges, etc. * * * 

"On February 9, 1875, at the opening of the tunnel, Mr. Doane ran the first 
locomotive through it, and he remained in charge of construction until 1877. 

*' Two years later, in 1879, he was appointed consulting and acting chief engi- 
neer of the Northern Pacific Railroad for one year. During this time he located 
the Pend d' Oreille Division, across the Columbia Plains, in the Territory of Wash- 
ington, and part of the Missouri Division in Dakota. He constructed and oper- 
ated a bridge on the ice of the Missouri River between Bismarck and Mandan, in 
order to save delay in the transportation of railway supplies and material. He 
also made a thorough reorganization of the engineering forces of the road. 
Since then, for the past few years, Mr. Doane devoted himself mainly to office 
practice as a consulting engineer, for which he was much in request. 

" While in Nebraska, Mr. Doane took a leading part in the agitation of the ques- 
tion of establishing a college there, and secured for its site a square mile of 
ground beautifully located on the ' Big Blue,' at Crete, 20 miles west of Lincoln. 
He also made a large financial contribution toward securing other property, and 
in recognition of his services as its founder the institution was named * Doane 
College.' For many years he has been one of its trustees. The bulk of his estate 
is, by his will, to go to the college ultimately as an endowment. Mr. Doane was 
also one of the founders of the first bank established in Crete. * * * 

** Mr. Doane was for over twenty years a member of the Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers, and for nine years its president. He was a justice of the peace for 
over thirty years. He was for forty-five years a member of Winthrop Church in 
Charlestown, and for fourteen years one of it deacons. He was a director of the 
Associated Charities of Boston, and president of the Charlestown branch of the 
organization. He was vice-president of the Hunt Asylum for Destitute Children; 
was a member of the New England Historic Genealogical Society, of the Congre- 
gational Club; the Bunker Hill Boys' Club, and the American College and Edu- 
cational Society. He was the first president of the Charlestown branch of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, and contributed liberally to its support. 

'*Mr. Doane was married November 5, 1850, to Miss Sophia D. Clarke, who 
died December 1, 1868. From this union there were five children. 

" Later in life Mr. Doane married again. His second wife survives him, as do 
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land adjoining the village of Crete, given by Burlington and Missouri 
River Railroad Company; "" 50 town lots in Crete, donated by the South 



also four children of his first marriage, viz, Mrs. David B. Perry, wife of the 
president of Doane College; Mrs. W. O. Weeden, wife of a Congregational min- 
ister; Mrs. H. B. Twombly; and the Rev. John Doane, of Plymouth Church, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. Mr. Doane also leaves a brother, Capt. Charles Doane. 

'' Mr. Doane was a man of high principles and unswerving integrity, kind and 
considerate to all associated with him, generous with his purse to all worthy 
objects, and he lived an earnest and Christian life. 

•' As an engineer, his sound judgment, thoroughness, industry, energy, practical 
attainments, and love of accuracy secured success in all enterprises committed to 
his charge. His loss will be deeply regretted in many directions. " * * • 

As an estimate of his life and character, the following words are significant: 

*' Thomas Doane was a truly great and good man. Church, district, and citizen 
will be deeply affected by his death, for his interests in the welfare of the com- 
munity where he has so long resided was not of the selfish sort, and he sacrificed 
much that his fellow-men might share in the happiness of the world. He was a 
man of principle, and never swerved from a conscientious conviction of right. He 
was a true friend of the poor, and devotedly applied himself to many worthy 
causes in behalf of the unfortunate, the associated charities especially finding in 
him one of its most earnest and helpful supporters. 

*'In church work his willing heart was never tired, and his voice and purse 
were always ready to promote or assist the cause of religion. Forty years of 
activity at Winthrop Church tell more plainly than words of his devotion to the 
church. As deacon and chairman of the standing committee he was frequently 
the guiding star in many matters that needed the leadership such as he was able 
to give." (Charlestown Enterprise, October 30, 1897.) 

For his relation to Doane College: 

'* Mr. Doane interested himself in every phase of college life as charter mem- 
ber, trustee from first to last, treasurer, chairman of building conmiittee, etc. 
He gave to all sorts of funds, wishing to have a hand in everything. He has 
attended every commencement for years, often coming 1,500 miles to do this. 
The class of 1895 elected him as an honorary member, and he entered with enthu- 
siasm upon all their class plans and continued his close connection with the mem- 
bers of the class after graduation by correspondence. He always regretted that 
he had not taken a college course, and this honorary membership pleased him 
much. 

'' Mr. Doane impressed upon the college his admirable business methods. The 
civil engineering that could make the headings of tunnels worked from opposite 
sides of a mountain and from a central shaft meet within the fraction of an inch 
brought accuracy to college records and college finance. As chairman of the 
building committee his care extended to minutest details. He never did a piece 
of work slightingly, and he had no patience with shams. He was always looking 
to the future and planning for large and permanent results. 

'* He was very manly in character and bearing, and for twenty-five years has 
exemplified the highest qualities of manliness in close connection with an impress- 
ible college world. His heart was in this college work, his head was in it, his 
body and soul were devoted to it. Here was his best and most permanent achieve- 
ment; here the influences and agencies that he has helped to set in motion will 
continue to fashion human lives in all time to come." (D. B. Perry: Thomas 
Doane's Life Work, in Omaha Bee, November 6, 1897.) 

Mr. Doane died October 22, 1897. By the provisions of his will Doane College 
will ultimately come into possession of his estate, amounting at least to $100,000. 

* This gift and the one following were subject to certain conditions to be con- 
sidered later. 
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Platte Land Company, and cash subscriptions to the amount of 
$8,000 — a total of about $30,000.* The college was housed from the 
beginning in a substantial building, and could look forward to reason- 
able and steady growth.^ 

THE FIRST YEARS, 1872-1874. 

With the beginning of the school year, in the fall of 1872, the pre- 
paratory department of Doane College opened its doors to students. 
Rev. David Brainerd Perry was called from missionary service on the 
Nebraska frontier to assume charge of the new enterprise.^ During 
the first year Mr. Perry was the only teacher, and only thirteen 
students were in attendance,^ but all of these were pushing toward 
the college course, and good work was done. At the end of the year 
five young men entered the freshman class of Doane College.^ At 
their July meeting, 1873, the trustees elected Mr. Perry to the pro- 
fessorship of Greek and Latin, and employed Miss Mary W. Merrill 
as principal of the preparatory department and teacher of German 
and French for the next year.^ 

Already by this time the financial interests of the college called for 
careful consideration. When the college was located at Crete, as 
already narrated, the Burlington and Missouri Railroad had pledged 
the enterprise 600 acres of land and the South Platte Land Company 
had offered 50 town lots.^ Both pledges, however, were subject to 
certain conditions. "One was that the college should possess prop- 
erty to the amount of $30,000; a second, that it should secure the 
official recognition of the Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and 
Theological Education."*^ The necessary indorsement of the educa- 
tion society was readily secured. ^ But the raising of $30,000 to sat- 
isfy the other condition involved much strenuous effort on the part 
of the college and its friends. Ready money was difficult to procure. 
In the spring of 1873 Mr. Doane pledged $10,000 of the sum, provided 

* For detailed statement see Saline County Post, June 14, 1872, 2. 

* For an enthusiastic forecast of the future of Doane College see Saline County 
Post, July 19, 1872, 2. 

^'Mr. Perry was bom at Worcester, Mass., March 7, 1839; fitted for college at 
Worcester High School; Yale, A. B. 1863; studied theology at Princeton, Union, 
and Yale theological seminaries, graduating from the latter in 1867; tutor in Yale 
CJollege, 186t5-1867; traveled and studied in Germany, Italy, and Switzeriand, 
1867-68; tutor in Yale, 1870-71. His health proving unceri;ain, Mr. Perry came 
to the Nebraska frontier in missionary service, and was thus employed at the 
time of his call to Crete. President Perry received the degree of doctor of divinity 
from Yale University in 1898. 

**Cong. Assn.: Min., 1873, 8; Perry: Histor. Glimpses, 11. 

"Ibid. For an appreciative sketch of Miss Merrill's services to Doane CJollege, 
see Doane Owl, September, 1899, 13-14. 

*For the way in which these pledges were secured, see Crete Academy: Min. 
April, 1872, 20-21. 

« Perry: Histor. Glimpses, 12. 

*»This indorsement was given December 16, 1873. Perry: Histor, Glimpses, 13. 
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the other $20,000 was secured. ^ The college sent Professor Perry 
to the East, and there during the summer he raised the $10,000 
needed from New England. ^ By Christmas, 1873, the other $10,000, 
and somewhat more, was pledged in Nebraska, and the conditions 
were satisfied. ^ By this success the future well-being of the college 
was practically secured. No episode could better illustrate the unself- 
ish devotion and sacrifice which go into the making of the Christian 
college. Men gave until they felt the drain upon their resources, and 
then gave again, that the college might live and grow to maturity of 
strength. 

In the same days, and from the same sources, means must come for 
the current expenses of the college. There were as yet no productive 
funds, and there were debts to carry. ^ Had not devoted friends come 
forward. East and West, in the crucial days of 1873 and 1874, when 
grasshoppers were devastating the State, and many settlers were 
reduced to charity for sustenance, the college must have succumbed. 
But aid came, and the crisis was safely passed.^ At commencement, 
1874, the trustees reported the young institution out of debt, with a 
few hundred dollars in the treasury, and with $30,000 in notes and 
pledges.^ 

During the year 1873-74 instruction had gone on under the direc- 
tion of Professor Perry and Miss Merrill. The attendance was about 
40.^ The college had lost a devoted friend in the death of Supt. 
O. W. Merrill.^ 

THE FORMATIVE PERIOD, 1874-1880. 

*" With the close of the years just reviewed the infancy of Doane Col- 
lege may be said to have terminated. The most serious obstacle to 
permanence had been overcome ; the future was measurably sure. A 
beginning had been made in the creation of standards — the growth of 
those ideals and traditions which embody and express the inner life 
of an institution. But there was yet much to do. 

The next seven years may be grouped together as constituting a 
period of formative influences. In that time the college grew, in its 

''Cong, Assn.: Min, 1873, 8. 

^Ibid.; Perry: Histor. Glimpses, 13. 

"^ Perry: Histor. Glimpses, 13. Mr. Perry adds many details concerning the 
canvass for this fund. The work in Nebraska was directed by Rev. James B. 
Chase, now principal of Hull Educational Institute, Hull, Iowa. 

**Cong. Assn.: Min. 873, 8; Perry: Histor. Glimpses, 13; Saline County Post, 
January 9, 1873, 3. 

® At this time Mr. Samuel Perry, Worcester, Mass., father of President Perry, 
increased an already large subscription, and thus turned the scale against disaster, 
enabling the college to survive the crisis. Perry: Histor. Glimpses, 22-23. 

'Cong. Assn.: Min. 1874, 9. 

«Ibid.; Saline County Post, December 26, 1872, 3. 

^ Doane Coll.: Min. Trust. April 17, 1874; Cong. Assn.: Min. 1874, 13. 
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external relations and its inner life, into the essential character it was 
destined to bear for a considerable time to come. 

In those years there was a steady though not remarkable increase 
in the attendance of students. The students in college classes for the 
period numbered about one-sixth the total enrollment; the students 
in regular preparatory courses were about one-third the total enroll- 
ment.* Tuitions were low,^ and were entirely remitted for the child- 
ren of ministers and missionaries.*^ The courses of study show little 
of special note. The ordinary " classical" and "scientific" courses 
are offered, the studies being wholly prescribed.^ The predominance 
of classics and mathematics is of course noticeable. Modern lan- 
guages and physical science are fairly represented; history and 
biologj^ are as yet almost wholly wanting. *" Laboratory facilities are 
very meagre. Leading up to the two regular college courses, there is 
a three-year«course in the *' preparatory department," alike in all 
respects except that -in the third year the "classical" students take 
Greek and the "scientific" students take German.^ There is also an 
" English course" based on the regular preparatory studies, but omit- 
ting the classics. ^ Admission to all courses is determined by exami- 
nation or other tests. 

Students of both sexes enjoy equal privileges,^ and are subject to 
close supervision in respect to habits of study and deportment. In all 
these matters the college followed closely the lines laid down by the 
educational progress of the times. There is a manifest tendency to 
advance standards as means may allow. 



* The total, year by year, was as follows: 



1872-73 13 

1873-74 --_- 42 

1874-75 62 

1875-76 68 



1876-77 108 

1877-78 138 

1878-79 136 

1879-80 121 



The statistics are gathered from catalogues and other records. The first cata- 
logue was published in 1877. Aftfer that date the annual catalogue is the most 
valuable printed source of information. 

'^ Doane Coll. : Cat. 1876-77,18. 

•^Ibid., Min. Trust. June 16, 1875. This policy continues to the present time. 

^ There is considerable variation in respect to studies offered year by year, but- 
no fundamental change in the character of courses. 

«Doane Coll.: Cat. 1876-77, 12-15. 

'Ibid., 14-15. 

« Ibid., 16. 

^ At first there was a tendency to prescribe different courses of study for young 
women. Doane Coll.: Min. Trust. June 26, 1874; Cong. Assn.: Min. 1876, 9. The 
distinction was abolished in 1879. Doane Coll.: Min. Trust. June 18, 1879. * The 
*' Literary course," begun in 1880, was designed for women, but failed to divert 
them from more substantial progranmies. Doane Coll. : Cat. 1880, 16; Perry: Histor. 
Glimpses, 31-32. 

5098—02 13 
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During these years a college library was begun* and the foundation 
laid for a museum of natural history.^ 

The corps of instructors increased slowly/ By the end of the period 
the faculty comprised three professors and three assistants.*^ 

The college was still housed in the old ' * academy building. " ® Under 
supervision of the trustees a boarding house was maintained from 
year to year, furnishing homes for many of the students.^ 

The social instincts of the students found expression in various 
ways. In these pioneer days intimate relations existed between stu- 
dents and townspeople. Student life sought an outlet also in the 
organization and maintenance of a vigorous literary society.^ Reli- 
gious activity also was strong and helpful.^ Thus little by little the 
college community took shape and wrought out its character and its 
traditions. 

The financial history of the college in the formative period presents 
few distinctive features. After the strenuous efforts necessary to 
secure the original endowments there was a time of waiting. ' Current 
expenses were covered year by year,^ but permanent funds grew 
slowly.J Many small gifts came to the college, but none of any con- 
siderable size.^ The college kept free from serious debt. 

But early in the history of the college the need of more room became 

*By 1879 the library contained, approximately, 1,700 volumes. 

^The "Southard collection'' of marine shells, given by Mrs. Louisa Southard, 
of Nebraska City, in 1878, is specially worthy of comment. Doane Coll.: Min. 
Trust., June 21, 1878; Perry: Histor. Glimpses, 40, 41. 

"The following list shows the teachers employed in college and preparatory 
courses during the period, with the specialties and periods of service. The list 
does not include various teachers of music, drawing, etc.: D. B. Perry, 1872-1880, 
Latin and Greek; Mary W. Merrill, 1873-1880, modem languages; A. B. FairchUd, 
1874-1880, mathematics; Amelia Tyler, 1877-78, Latin and English; A. Farwell, 
1878-79, Latin and English; C. C. Steams, 1879-80, Latin and science; John N. 
Davidson, 1879-80, Latin and English; Exana^E. Cochran, 1879-80, English. 

* There were at times also student tutors. After 1877 Miss Merrill served as 
lady principal of the college. 

« The Congregational Church held services in the upper room. The lower story 
supplied rooms for recitations and library. 

fCong. Assn.: Min., 1875, 16; 1876, 9. 

«The Hesperian Club was organized October 10, 1873, v^ith 18 charter members. 
Doane Owl, November, 1898, 42, 45. The club has maintained a vigorous existence 
ever since. It began publishing the Doane Owl in 1879. 

'^Cong. Assn.: Min., 1874, 9; 1876,9-10; 1879, 8. 

^The cost of maintenance per annum for the period can not be determined from 
data at hand. For 1873-74, see Doane Coll.: Min. Trust., June 26, 1874. 

JThe total permanent fund to 1880 was $10,000. See the financial statement of 
the treasurer printed hereafter. The greater part of the funds collected in 1873-74 
was devoted to current expenses. 

' See complete statement of donations for the period in Doane Coll. : Cat. 1877-78, 
23-32; Cat. 1878-79, 23-34; Cat. 1880, 26-36. The largest individual gifts in the 
period were as follows: Thomas Doane, $14,758.09; James Smith, $8,025; Charles 
Boswell, $6,500: David B. Perry, $4,638.65; Samuel Perry, $3,739.35. 
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imperative. The academy building soon proved inadequate. More- 
over, it was not so situated as to provide a permanent home for the 
institution.* Hence the trustees early turned their thoughts to the 
selection of a college campus^ and the erection of a permanent build- 
ing. At the General Association in 1876 a resolution was adopted, in 
conformity with committee recommendations, favoring immediate 
steps toward the new building.® 

When the trustees of Doane College met the following June they 
definitelj'^ took in hand the raising of necessary funds for Merrill 
Hall. ^ From that point a vigorous canvass went forward, the churches 
throughout the State showing a lively interest in the enterprise.® 
By the spring of 1879 the trustees felt warranted in beginning the 
structure.' 

The corner stone was laid at commencement time and contracts 
entered into for the erection of the superstructure. « Before the next 
anniversary the building was complete, at a total cost of about $13,000.^ 

At commencement, 1880, the building was formally dedicated to 
Christian education.* 

*The academy building stands on the lowland in the southern suburbs of Crete. 
The site is unsuitable for college purposes. 

^ As early as 1875, 80 acres of the ** college section " were set aside for the cam- 
pus and a portion adorned and improved. Doane Coll. : Min. Trust. , June 16, 1875. 
Later the campus area was reduced to about 50 acres. Doane Coll. : Min. Trust. , 
June 16, 1.876. The campus occupies that portion of the college section adjoining 
the eastern boundaries of Crete. It is upland and commands a broad, rich view 
of the valley of the Blue River. Perry: Histor. Q-limpses, 15. 

" Cong. Assn. : Min. , 1875, 8, 17. The name had already been selected in honor of 
Rev. O. W. Merrill, whose death in 1873 deprived the college of a devoted friend. 
Doane Coll.: Cat. 1877-78, 21; Perry: Histor. Q-limpses, 15. 

* Doane Coll.: Min. Trust., June 14, 1876; Cong. Assn.: Min., 1876, 10. The 
amount to be raised was fixed at $10,000. 

«Cong. Assn.: Min., 1877, 8; 1878, 5, 9. In October, 1877, the association con- 
vened at Crete and participated in the consecration of the college campus. Perry: 
Histor. Glimpses, 14, 15. At the October meeting, 1878, Professor Perry reported 
that nearly $4,000 had been pledged, coming from more than 1,300 people. Cong. 
Assn,: Min., 1878, 20-21. 

'Work began April 12, 1879. Cong. Assn.: Min., 1879, 23; Doane Owl, June 
15, 1880, 3. 

8 Doane Coll.: Min. Trust., June 18, 1879. The building fund was not yet 
complete, but the trustees authorized a loan. In October, 1879, Professor Perry 
reported to the association: '* The roof is now being raised, and over $7,000 have 
been paid toward the completion of the building. It is thought that the amount 
already pledged will fall short of the entire cost by about $3,000." Cong. Assn.: 
Min., 1879, 23. 

**Cong. Assn.: Min., 1880, 27. The trustees had borrowed $3,000 to complete 
the building. Merrill Hall represented the gifts of about 2,000 persons. Perry: 
Histor. Glimpses, 15, 16. 

*Cong. Assn.: Min., 1880, 27. A little later, in the autumn, the Blue Valley 
Association of Congregational Churches convened in Crete and participated in 
special exercises at the college. 
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Merrill Hall occupies a commanding site on the college campus. It 
is a substantial brick structure, three stories high. The main rooms 
are employed for recitations, laboratories, and the museum. The 
upper stories provide dormitories for about forty young men. Since 
the erection of it Merrill Hall has been the natural center of college 
activity. Around this edifice cluster many of the most interesting 
episoi^es of college history. The southern wall bears a stone tablet 
with the inscription, '' We build on Christ."* 

A few significant facts remain to complete the period under con- 
sideration. The college seal was adopted in 1877.^ The first class 
graduated the same year and consisted of three young men.^ The 
total number of graduates for the period was twelve.^ Throughout 
these years the burden of administration fell chiefly on the executive 
committee.® 

Thus the period of ''formative influences " passed by. The removal 
from the valley to the hill, from the old academy building to Merrill 
Hall, implied not merely a change of location. It corresponded also 
with a very significant advance in the methods and spirit of the insti- 
tution. The decade just closing had given the college sure footing 
and a better consciousness of its own needs and ideals. 

MATERIAL GROWTH, 1880-1886. 

In the autumn of 1880 the college occupied its new domicile on 
College Hill, abandoning the old academy building in the valley.^ 
With this migration a new phase in the history began. ^ Not only was 
there ampler and better housing for the classes and students; there 
was an obvious and significant advance along all lines of college 
activity. The pioneer environment was outgrown; new conditions 

* Perry: Histor. Glimpses, 16. 

^Doane Coll.: Min. Trust., June 20, 1877. The seal was designed by Thomas 
Doane. It is a triangle containing the date of the college charter and certain 
symbolical figures. 

« Doane Coll.: Cat., 1878-79, 7. 

^The number by years are as follows: 1877, 3; 1878, 3; 1879, 1; 1880, 5. The 
first graduates from the *' scientific course," taking the degree of B. S., appear in 
1880. 

«The names conspicuous in this service are as follows: George W. Bridges, 
Rev. Harmon Bross, James W. Dawes, Thomas Doane. James Donnelly, Rev. 
Lewis Gregory, Rev. Charles Little, Prof. David B. Perry, Henry C. Wolph. 
Mr. Dawes, formerly governor of Nebraska, became secretary of the board of trus- 
tees in 1875, and retains this ofl&ce to the present time. In the period under dis- 
cussion Professor Perry served much of the time as college treasurer, rendering 
constant and invaluable service in the business administration. 

'For some time thereafter the academy building served as a dormitory for young 
men. The Crete public school used the lower rooms. In 1884 the building passed 
into the hands of the German Seminary, whose history is narrated elsewhere in 
this volume. Doane Coll.: Min. Ex. Com., November 12, 1884. 

8** Doane has entered upon a new era in her life." Doane Owl, December 1, 
1880, 11. 
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were given, under which the institution might realize the larger life 
already rising within it. Since then progress has been steady and 
relatively uniform, and division into periods is difficult. But, speak- 
ing broadly, the first group of years after 1880 constitutes a time of 
*' material growth." College resources expand in a notable way; 
new buildings rise on the campus; the college presidency is created; 
new instructors appear; endowments grow; courses of instruction 
become stronger; the stream of college life deepens and broadens in 
all ways. 

The growth in the student body showed no remarkable increase,* 
but there was some gain in the relative number of college and prepar- 
atory students.^ The numbers graduating indicated less conspicuous 
progress.^ In view of the advancing standards of the institution,** 
these returns reveal some measure of progress.® 

The growth of the college faculty in the years 1880-1886 is also an 
index of healthy conditions, more, perhaps, because of the character 
of the- changes than the number of them.^ The permanent professor- 

»The attendance year by year was as follows: 1880-81, 121; 1881-82, 171; 1882-83, 
208; 1883-84, 200; 1884-85, 209; 1885-86, 215. 

^ Eegistration in college classes for the period was as follows: 1880-81 , 17 ; 1881-82, 
32; 1882-83, 36; 1883-84, 33; 1884-85, 42; 1885-86, 39. The figures show a sudden 
expansion in 1881-82, followed by normal growth. The ratio of college students 
to total attendance is about one in six. The attendance in preparatory classes was 
reduced by the opening of the Crete High School in 1880. Cong. Assn.: Min., 
1881, 32. 

^Graduates: 1880,4; 1881,3; 1882,6; 1883,2; 1884,4; 1885,3; 1886,14. Of these 
the '^normar' graduates were as follows: 1880, 1; 1884, 3; 1885, 2; 1886, 5. In 
respect to the sexes the degrees were distributed as follows: Bachelors of arts, 11 
men, 3 women; bachelors of science, 6 men, 5 women; normal diplomas, 2 men, 9 
women. The scientific course was substantially equivalent to the classical. 

*^Cong. Assn.: Min., 1885, 22. 

® The tone of college reports is almost uniformly hopeful in these years. 

'The following list includes all instructors in actual service for the period in 
regular college and preparatory courses. Those who held professorships are named 
first, the instructors and assistants afterwards. The data here tabulated are 
drawn from the catalogues. David B. Perry, -i- 1880-1886-1- : professor of Latin 
and Greek, 1880-81; president and Perry professor of mental and moral philoso- 
phy, 1881-1886+ ; Arthur B. Fairchild, +1880-1882, 1884-1886+ : professor of 
mathematics (1882-1884 absent on leave); Goodwin D. Swezey, 1880-1886+ : pro- 
fessor of natural sciences; John S. Brown, 1882-1886+ : instructor in chemistry, 
1882-83; professor of chemistry, 1883-1886+ ; Francis L. Kendall, 1882-1884,1885- 
86+: professor of German and French (1884-85 absent on leave); Howard F. 
Doane, 1885-86: instructor in Greek; 1886+ professor of Greek; Mary W. Merrill, 
+1880-81: preceptress and instructor in English; Lydia V. Cone, 1880-1883: 
instructor in ancient and modem languages, 1880-81 ; preceptress and instructor in 
Greek and English, 1881-1883; John N. Davidson, +1880-1884, 1885-86: instructor in 
Latin (1884-85 absent on leave); Ida L. Miller, 1883-84: acting preceptress and 
instructor in mathematics; Marcia L. Kendall, 1884-85: instructor in German and 
French; Martha J. Maltby, 1884-85: preceptress and instructor in English liter- 
ature; Emily K. Manville, 1884-85: instructor in English; Eflfie F. Kinne, 1885-86: 
preceptress and normal instructor. 
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ships increased from three to six, and others were added soon after. 
Adequate provision was made for instruction in natural science and 
modern languages. Latin and Greek were differentiated more than 
before, and the department of philosophy was created and attached 
to the college presidency. 

In all this development was evinced a strong solicitude to provide 
properly for the legitimate demands of college instruction. Through 
such increment of the teaching force, more than in any other way, the 
standards of scholarship advanced, and better methods came into use. 
The number of women instructors for the period was comparatively 
large; but it is noticeable that several of the appointments were of 
brief duration,* and that the majority were instructors in the rela- 
tively less significant departments of music and art. 

Like progress appears in the courses and methods of instruction. 
The classical and scientific courses yet remained the framework of the 
curriculum; but within these general terms a marked enrichment 
found place, in respect to the variety of subjects offered, and the 
facilities provided for instruction. Scientific, literary, and historical 
subjects occupied much more time than a few years before.^ The 
"teachers' course" or "normal course" continued, attracting to 
itself a considerable number of students from year to year.° The 
attempt was made to maintain a " literary course " for young women, 
which, "omitting the Greek and some of the higher mathematics, 
gives special prominence to literary and historical studies;"*^ but it 

»Difl&culty is apparent in filling the position of preceptress. In these six years 
five different women held the place in succession. The preceptress has general 
supervision of the young women in college and preparatory school, and is in 
direct charge of the women's dormitory. 

** Comparing the terminal years of the period, the results are as follows. The 
figures indicate the number of terms' work in the four years of undergraduate 
study: 





1880-81. 


1885-«6. 




Clas- 
sical. 


Scien- 
tiflc. 


Clas- 
sical. 


Scien- 
tific. 


Latin 


6 
6 
5 
8 
4 
4 
2 
1 
5 


6 
1 
5 
4 
5 
4 
4 
2 
5 


3 
4 
4 
8 
5 
4 
5 
2 
7 





Greek 





Mftth^mftti^^ . 


7 


Natural sciences 


5 


Physical sciences _ 


6 


Mental and moral sciences 


4 


Modem lanflnmff«s _.__,_, 


6 


English 


5 


History and political science '. 


4 







° In 1883 the normal course was remodeled, omitting some of the more elemen- 
tary studies in the interest of practical experience in teaching. Doane Coll. : Cat. 
1883, 21. 

•1 Doane Coll.: Cat. 1880, 18. 
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failed to meet any demand and was dropped in 1883.*^ During the 
period numerous changes in detail entered into the regular courses of 
the preparatory department, and the general standard for college 
entrance became higher.^ No provision yet appeared for the confer- 
ring of graduate degrees. 

Improvement in facilities is seen in the continued growth of the 
library ^ and the material expansion of laboratories and scientific col- 
lections/ The department of music took more organic form,® and a 
beginning was made in elementary instruction in art.^ In this 
period compulsory military drill came in as a part of the regime of 
college life.^f There was no essential change in the letter or spirit 
of college regulations. ^ The ' ' ladies' department, " introduced in 1881, 
undertook to provide, under the supervision of the preceptress and a 
matron, home surroundings and influence for the young women in the 
institution. ^ Students' expenses continued moderate. J Tuitions were 

* Perry: Histor. Glimpses, 31-32. 

*The advancement of standards is evident in the higher requirements for 
entrance to college, which gradually find place. In this period secondary ednca- 
tion throughout the State made rapid progress. 

*By 1886 the library contained about 3,000 volumes and was coming into closer 
relations with the work of instruction. Doane Coll.: Cat. 1886, 26. In 1883 the 
Charles Miner Bos well library fund of $1,000 was established. The first gradu- 
ating class, 1877, also gave a considerable sum for library uses. The librarians 
for the period were: Prof. A. B. Fairchild, 1880-81, 1884-85; Instructor J. N. 
Davidson, 1881-1884, 1885-86. 

*This gain came chiefly through the appointment of Professor Swezey in 1880 
He made his private collections freely available for purposes of instruction and 
greatly augmented the scientific collections of the college. The building and 
equipment of Boswell Observatory will be considered later. 

® Musical instruction was offered, somewhat irregularly, in the earlier period. 
Cong. Assn.: Min. 1880, 28. The first systematic attempt to provide instruction 
in instrumental and vocal music appears in 1882. Doane Coll. : Cat. 1882, 23-25. 
With various changes of teachers the system then established continued through 
the period. One purpose of Gaylord Hall was to provide quarters for the music 
department. The following teachers gave instruction in music in these years: 
Nellie E. Porter, 1881-1883; Cora E. Gates, 1883-1886; Eflfie M. Chadsey, 1885-86. 

'Doane Coll.: Cat. 1881, 19. Instruction was chiefly elementary. The follow- 
ing teachers served in this department: Ida L. Chapin, 1881-82; Adah M. Gard- 
ner, 1882-1884: Lydia Kirkwood, 1884-1886. 

8 The Doane College Cadets were organized in 1883, under the command of 
Instructor H. F. Doane, of the college faculty. Doane Coll.: Cat. 1883, 30. The 
purpose was to secure physical training and good bearing. 

»» Doane Coll.: Cat. 1886, 23. 

*Ibid., 1881, 20. From 1880 to 1884 Merrill Hall furnished dormitories and 
boarding hall for young women, some of the lady teachers living with them. 
After that date "ladies' hall" provided much ampler advantages for this 
department. Doane Coll.: Cat. 1884, 31. For the general place of the ladies' 
department in college life see Perry: Histor. Glimpses, 44. 

J Board was provided at prices from $10 to $15 per month, and room rents from 

to $15 per term. Doane Coll.: Cat. 1887, 33. 
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still only nominal.* Many students supported themselves, wholly or 
in part, by outside work.'-" 

The most significant event of these years in the inner life of the 
institution was the election of a college president. From an early 
date in the history of the college the trustees had debated the ques- 
tion, but no election was held till 1881.^ At that time the responsibil- 
ity fell upon Prof. D. B. Perry, who by personal fitness and long service 
was obviously the man to be designated for the position.*^ A tenure 
of almost twenty years in the presidency, marked throughout by rare 
"devotion and sturdy success, amply approves the wisdom of the choice. 
Doane College owes far more to the scholarship, personal character, 
and administrative wisdom of its president than to any other human 
force in its history. President Perry was inaugurated June 22, 1881.® 
The event was symbolical of the larger ways into which the college 
was beginning to move, and gave a salutary impulse to growth in all 
directions. 

The material prosperity of the period revealed itself chiej&y, how- 
ever, in the erection of two new buildings — Boswell Observatory ^ and 
Ladies' Hall. The observatory was begun in the autumn of 1883 ^ 
and was dedicated at commencement, 1884.^ The cost of building 
and equipment was about $6,000.^ The observatory and its equip- 
ment are described as consisting of "an equatorial telescope of 8-inch 
aperture, magnifying from 100 to 600 diameters; a transit instrument 
of 2^-inch aperture, used only as a zenith telescope; a prime vertical 

* Doane Coll.: Cat. 1886, 33. 
»> Ibid., 34. 

* In 1875 the State association recommended the election of a president. Cong. 
Assn.: Min., 1875, 8. The trustees had searched for the '* suitable man." Doane 
Coll.: Min. Trust., June 14, 1876; June 21, 1878. During all these years Professor 
Perry rendered services as "acting president." Doane Coll.: Min. Trust., June 
20, 1877; Jtme 17, 1879. 

** Doane Coll.: Min. Trust., June 21, 1881. The election was unanimous. The 
choice gave great satisfaction to the students. " We but express the unanimous 
opinion of the students when we say that he is the man for the place." Doane 
Owl, March 21, 1881, 9. 

« Doane Owl, June 21, 1881, 12-13. 

'The funds were given by Mr. Charles Boswell, West Hartford, Conn., one of 
the staunchest friends of Doane College. An interesting sketch of Mr. Boswell 's 
life, from the hand of President Perry, may be found in Doane Owl, November 
20, 1884, 3-4. Mr. Boswell died October 3, 1884, at the age of 82. By his will 
Doane College is one of the residuary legatees of his estate and will yet receive a 
considerable sum from that source, possibly $100,000 or more. 

« Doane Owl, September 25, 1883, 4. 

**Ibid., Coll.: Min. Trust., June 17, 1884. The comer stone of Ladies' Hall was 
laid the same day. 

*Cong. Assn.: Min., 1883, 26. 
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instrument; a chronometer keeping sidereal time; a mean-time astro- 
nomical clock with electrical connections for dropping a time ball of 
Merrill Hall every day at the exact instant of noon for a time signal 
and for ringing a circuit of electric bells in the various buildings to 
call and dismiss classes."* Immediately upon its completion and 
equipment the observatory became the central station of the Nebraska 
State weather service, as well as a signal-service station cooperating 
with the United States Signal Service at Washington,^ which functions 
it continued to discharge until 1893.^ Before that time, and since, the 
observatory has rendered constant service in the work of scientific 
instruction/ 

Meanwhile a yet larger enterprise had been carried through to 
completion. Hardly was Merrill Hall occupied when it became 
insufficient for the expanding needs of the college. More rooms for 
instruction were demanded and more rooms for dormitories. In 
1882 President Perry urged this new occasion upon the churches,® 
and met a cordial response.^ At their annual meeting in 1883, the 
trustees adopted plans for the new building, « and appointed a com- 
mittee to supervise the construction.*' Work began in the fall, 1883;^ 
at commencement, 1884, the corner stone was laid;^ before winter the 
new building was finished and occupied.^ The total cost of Ladies' 
Hall was $30,000,* and in erecting it the college assumed a consider- 
able burden of debt."" In 1890 the building was christened " Gay lord 

* Perry: Histor. Glimpses, 17-18; Doane Coll.: Cat., 1884, 26-27. 
^ Doane Coll.: Cat., 1884, 26-27. 

^ The weather service was first carried to Omaha, then transferred to Lincoln 
and attached to the agricultural experimental station of the University of 
Nebraska. During its sojourn at Crete the weather service was directed by Pro- 
fessor Swezey, assisted by resident observers of the United States Signal Service 
Corps. 

^ At the present time the department of astromomy and physics, under Prof. 
H. H. Hosford, offers elective courses in practical astronomy, and there is a 
prescribed course in general astronomy in the junior year. Doane Coll.: Cat., 
1898-99, 13. 

«Cong. Assn.: Min., 1882, 29. 

'The association indorsed President Perry's plans. Cong. Assn.: Min., 1882, 16. 

8 Doane Coll.: Min. Trust., June 21, 188^. 

^ Thomas Doane was chairman of this committee, and gave close personal atten- 
tion to the erection of the structure. Doane Coll.: Min. Trust., June 21, 1883. 

* Perry: Histor. Glimpses, 19. 
J Doane Owl, June 20, 1884. 

''Perry: Histor. Glimpses, 19; Cong. Assn.: Min., 1884, 28. 

'Cong. Assn.: Min., 1883,31; 1884, 29. 

™ At the time of completion only about $10,000 had been pledged. Cong. Assn.: 
Min., 1884, 29. The necessary funds were secured by a mortgage loan on the col- 
lege lands and buildings. Doane Coll. : Min. Trust. , June 18, 1884, 53. The final 
payment on this debt was made in May, 1899. 
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Hall," in honor of Rev. Reuben Gay lord and in recognition of a 
generous contribution to the debt on the part of Mrs. Gay lord.* 
Gay lord Hall is described as consisting of "three brick buildings 
which form the three sides of a large court opening to the south." ^ 
It contains accommodations for about eighty students, besides chapel,^ 
dining room,*^ music rooms, kitchen, and laundry. It is built on 
modern principles of sanitation and convenience, and provides com- 
fortable homes for the young women in the institution.® From its 
position on the sloping eminence at the southwest angle of the 
campus, Gaylord Hall commands an almost unparalleled view of the 
wide valley below. 

In these years financial resources grew slowly. The college yet 
retained the lands included in its original endowment, together with 
sundry later additions.^ The campus was improved. The trustees 
paid the debt on Merrill Hall,^ besides raising a considerable portion 
of the fund necessary for the erection of the new dormitory, and 
meeting current expenses.^ The new resources came chiefty from 
Eastern donors, but the Nebraska constituencj'^ of the college showed 
its interest in material ways.. The first permanent endowments of 
departments appeared in 1881.^ By 1886 the permanent funds 
amounted to nearly $30,000 ;J and the college had received donations 

" c 

* Perry: Histor. Glimpses, 19. 

* Doane Coll. : Cat. , 1884, 31 . 

^'The chapel has a seating capacity of about 225. Doane Coll.: Cat., 1884, 31. 
^ The dining room accommodates 125 persons at table. Doane Coll. : Cat. , 1884, 31 . 

* Many of the rooms in Gaylord Hall, as well as in Merrill Hall, were furnished 
by friends of the college, East and West. Cong. Assn. : Min. , 1884, 29; 1885, 24-25. 

'In 1881 the college owned the following real estate: Six hundred acres adjoin- 
ing Crete; 200 acres in Polk County, Nebr.; 50 town lots in Crete. Doane Coll.: 
MiQ. Trust. June 21, 1881. The title to the railroad grant was not perfected till 
1882, it having been donated on condition that the college remain ten years in 
Crete. Doane Coll.: Min. Trust. June 21, 1882; June 20, 1883. 

8ln 1881 the debt was $3,500. Cong. Assn.: Min. 1881, 14, 33. Most of it was 
paid by Nebraska gifts during the ensuing year. Cong. Assn.: Min. 1882, 27, 28. 

^ No debt for current expenses was incurred in the period. The annual cost of 
maintenance was probably less than $10,000. In 1881 the cost was $6,761.45, of 
which $3,433.49 was derived from in>i»ested funds, the balance from donations. 
Doane Coll.: Min. Trust. June 33, 1881. In 1883 the total expense was $7,175.48. 
Doane Coll.: Min. Trust. June 21, 1882. 

* At that time the trustees set apart as endowments the following funds and 
securities: Boswell professorship of Greek, cash, $10,000; professorship of mathe- 
matics, Philadelphia gas stock, $8,025; president's chair, $15,000; Stone estate 
bequest, $5,000; gift of Thomas Doane, $6,000; other gifts, $4,000. Doane Coll.: 
Min. Trust. June 22, 1881. 

J Fairchild: Doane Coll. , perm, funds. In 1882 President Perry reported $40,000 
endowment, $30,000 in lands and buildings. Cong. Assn.: Min. 1882, 30. This 
estimate probably included a large amount of notes and subscriptions which after- 
wards proved worthless. 
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in the sum total of about $125,000.* The debt on Gay lord Hall con- 
stituted the only serious financial burden, but stringency in money 
matters gave immediate anxiety in college affairs.^ Several scholar- 
ships were available, affording free tuition to students/ 

Student life developed in these years along customary lines. 
Religious activities continued to fill a large place in college life/ 
In 1880 the graduating class introduced ** class day" exercises,® a 
custom since observed yearly. The alumni association was organized 
the same year.^ In 1881 the class of 1882 introduced the "junior 
exhibition."^ In 1883 the Hesperian Club celebrated its tenth anni- 
versary.^ Intercollegiate relations began to fill a considerable place 
in student life. In 1881,^ and again in 1882,^ the Palladian Society 
of the State University and the Hesperian Club of Doane College 
held literary contests which called forth much interest in both insti- 
tutions. In 1885 a State Oratorical Association was formed by the 
students of the above-named institutions aind of Hastings College 
and the Methodist College at York.^ 

The period here reviewed was too brief for wide generalization. 
The college grew, following lines of normal and healthy expansion. 
The standards of scholarship were good. The business administra- 
tion was sound and conservative. The general result was a substantial 
institution, not large and strong in material resources, but strong in 
the essential elements of the American Christian college — high ideals 
of culture and of character. 

EXTERNAL PROBLEMS AND INTERNAL GROWTH, 1886-1899. 

Without essential change in the nature or direction of its progress 
Doane College has since 1886 confronted new and intricate problems, 
and has in the same time broadened and strengthened its work in 
divers directions. Viewed from a general standpoint, therefore, the 
period is most productive in immediate educational results and most 
prophetic of a significant future. 

* Fairchild: Doane Coll. , donations. The statement includes gifts for buildings 
and equipments as well as for endowments and current expenses. 

*Cong. Assn.: Min. 1886, 34. 

« Doane Coll. : Cat. 1885, 35. 

^The Y. M. C. A. organization came into the college in 1880. The Y. W. C. A. 
was organized the same year. 

« Doane Owl, December 1, 1880, 10. 

abid, December 1, 1880, 12. 

8 Ibid, March 21, 1881, 13. 

^ Ibid, October 20, 1883. 4. 

*Ibid, June21, 1881, 5. 

i Ibid, June 20, 1882, 11. 

*Ibid, April 20, 1885, 8-9. 
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The vital issue of these thirteen years has been the outworking of 
a clearer and more definitive relation between the college and its nat- 
ural constituency, the Congregational churches of Nebraska. Since 
this problem must be dealt with more comprehensively elsewhere,* 
only a summary statement is needed here, sufficient to indicate the 
general effect of the issue on the progress of Doane College. Until 
1880 Doane College had the undivided support of the Congregational 
churches of Nebraska. The school at Fontanelle had long since closed. 
None of the nascent academies of 1871-72 had survived the decade. 
The interest of the churches in the college at Crete varied, as was 
natural, in a somewhat definite ratio to their geographical distribution. 
The students attending the college came chiefly from the South Platte 
region. ^ But the resolution of 1871 to concentrate effort on one college, 
building up around it academies as feeders,^ remained still the law and 
standard of the churches. 

These conditions prevniled without serious question ^ till the found- 
ing of Gates College in 1880. And so long as Gates College confined 
its work of instruction to strictly preparatory studies no considerable 
public attention was directed to the problem. The first freshman 
class was admitted to the institution at Neligh i^ 1886, "^ and the same 
year the question of the relations between the two colleges and of 
the responsibility of the churches for their work come into strong 
prominence in the meeting of the general association. With the 
appointment of a committee by the association to consider ** general 
educational interests " the two-college debate was fairly placed before 
the churches.^ More than a decade of argument and experience were 
necessary to carry the matter through to a conclusion. During that 
time it has absorbed interest and disturbed educational work, prob- 
ably to the material detriment of all concerned.^ The influence of 
the controversy upon the work at Doane College is apparent in the 
divided allegiance of its constituency, the unsettling of relations with 
Eastern donors and benefactors,^ and the consequent financial strin- 
gency in some parts of the period. No immediate effect is traceable 
in respect to the attendance of students from year to year.^ 

*The ** two-college question " belongs more intimately to the history of Gates 
College, and is reserved for treatment in that connection. 

^ About 4 per cent of the students before 1880 came from North Platte counties. 
See the statistics given on next page. 

^'Cong. Assn.: Min., 1871, 12. 

* A few men still felt that it had been unwise to abandon the school at Fonta- 
nelle. Some competing points in the southern counties had opposed the location 
of the college at Crete and continued to entertain a degree of hostility. 

«Cong. Assn.: Min. 1887, 34. 

'Ibid., 1886, 10, 12. The minute on education adopted in 1885 had fore- 
shadowed the coming issue. Cong. Assn.: Min. 1885; 11. 
« Gates Acad.: Announcement. 1899-1900, 17. 
»^ Doane Coll.: Min. Trust., June 24, 1890. 

* The following table indicates the ratios of attendance from various sections 
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The enrollment of students since 1886 has not Increased materially;* 
but the college classes have steadily grown larger.^ This result indi- 
cates the realization of true college functions. While the preparatory 
department must continue for some time to come, as a necessary 
source of supply, the gains of the last decade bring nearer the time 
of its complete separation from college instruction.^ The graduating 
classes from year to year show normal conditions.^ In respect to the 
number of graduates, the "scientific" course has tended to outstrip 

before and since 1880. This table and various others in the report were compiled by 
Mr. Fred. R. Fairchild, Doane College, 1898. The data before 1876 are not available. 
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29.2 
3.6 
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1880-1899. 
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1,823 
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358 



4,925 



Per 
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37 + 

8.8+ 
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*The totals year by year for the period are as follows: 1886-87, 211; 1887-88, 
194; 1888-89, 212; 1889-90, 206; 1890-91, 190; 1891-92, 203; 1892-93, 239; 1893-94, 
233; 1894-05, 227; 1895-96, 201; 1896-97, 206; 1897-98, 177; 1898-99, 163. 

^The total enrollment in college classes, is as follows: 1886-87, 38; 1887-88; 40? 
1888-89, 47; 1889-90, 61; 1890-91, 69; 1891-92, 83; 1892-93, 86; 1893-94, 89; 1894- 
95, 85; 1895-96, 94; 1896-97, 91; 1897-98, 82; 1898-99, 85. The ratio of college stu- 
dents to total enrollment in 1886 was 1 to 5.5; in 1899 it was 1 to 2. The general 
average for the period is about 1 to 3. 

^^ The gain in college students is closely connected with the growth of the public 
and private secondary schools of the State. That subject will be examined later. 

^ The appended table shows the graduates from various courses to the present 
time: 
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the clasBical, but the variation is not conBpicuous. A detailed exami- 
nation indicates that the average age at graduation has not materially 
changed since the earlier period.' The total number of ^aduates 
from regular college courses to 1899 was 154.'' 

Growth in the teaching force has continued slowly, with a signiS- 
cant strengthening of newer departments of instruction, resulting in 
considerable enrichment of the curriculum.*' 
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•The following are the names of all instractors in regular college and prepara- 
tory school conrses for the period of 1886-1899, classified as before. As far as 
practicable, academic degrees are indicated. 

David B. Perry (A. B., Yale, 1863; A. M., Yale, 1868; B. D., Yale, 1867; D. D.. 
Yale, 1898), president, and Perry professor of mental and moral philosophy, 
-I- 1886-1899+ . 

ArtliarB.Fairchi]d(A. B.,Berea, 1874; B. D.,Oherlin, 1887), professor of math- 



Goodwin D. Swezey (A. B., Beloit, 1873; A. M., Beloit, 1876), professor of nat- 
ural sciences. -H1886-189S; professor of biological sciences and geology, 189S-1894. 

Johns. Brown (A. B., Bates, 1872; A. M.. Bates, 1875), professor of chemistry, 
4-1886-1893; principalof academy and professor of ancient languages, 1893-1899+i 

Francis Kendall (A, B., Williams, 1883), professor of Oerman and French, 



Howard F, Doane (A. B., Harvard, 1878) , Boswell professor of Greek, 1886-1894; 
instnictor in Latin, 1898-94; Boswell professor of Greek and Latin, 1894-1899-)-. 
Mai:s:aivt E, Thompson {S. B., Doane, 1886; A. M., University of Nebraska, 
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The faculty has shown greater permanence as respects the tenure 
of office than in the earlier periods.* 

The courses of study have undergone marked change since 1886. 
The two regular college courses have continued, growing from year to 
year in depth and scope. Since the establishment of the department 
of history and English literature in 1887 these subjects have been 
reasonably well represented in the curriculum; and the introduction 
of a literary course in 1897, on an equal footing with the classical and 
scientific courses, indicates the purpose to make yet more of human- 
istic studies.^ More important still was the incoming of elective 
studies in 1893.° Beginning with a limited application of the princi- 
ple, the college has tended to establish free election as rapidly as 
resources would allow, *^ with undoubted advantage to its work. No 

1897), instructor in English, 188^1888; instructor in mathematics, 1888-1897; 
professor of English literature, 1897-1899-f; preceptress, 188^1893; principal of 
ladies' department, 1893-1899 -f. 

Henry H. Hosford (A. B., Adelbert, 1880; A. M., Adelbert, 1883), professor of 
Latin, 1887-1889; professor of astronomy and physics, 1892-1899-r; instructor in 
chemistry, 1894-1899+ . 

Arley B. Show (A. B., Doane, 1883; A. M., Doane, 1898) , professor of history and 
English literature, 1887-1892. 

William E. Jillson (A. B., Brown, 1882; A. M., Brown, 1885) , professor of Latin 
and modern languages, 1890-1894; professor of German and French, 1894-1899-}-. 

Joseph H. Powers (S. B., University of Wisconsin, 1889; Ph. D., Gottingen, 1892) , 
professor of biological sciences and geology, 1894-95; Crete professor of biology 
and instructor in geology, 1895-1899-f . 

Martha M. Rebendorf , instructor in German and French, 1887-88; instructor 
in art and modem languages, 1888-1890. 

Cloudsley Butter (S. B., Doane, 1892; A. B., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
1896; A. M., 1896), instructor in astronomy and pedagogy, 1891-92. 

Fayette T. Owen (A. B., Doane, 1896), instructor in English, 1892-1894. 

Sarah J. Doane, acting preceptress, 1892. 

Orpha E. Leavitt (A. B., Doane, 1886), instructor in history and English litera- 
ture, 1893-94. 

Jennie C. Hosford (A. B., Smith, 1888), instructor in Greek and Latin, 1895-96. 

'^Cong. Assn.: Min., 1897, 24. 

^The literary course offers more history and literature than the others, and less 
science and language, during the first three years. The prescribed work for the 
senior year is identical in all courses. Doane Coll.: Cat., 1897-98, 11-14; 1898-99, 
9-12. The academy preparation for the literary and scientific courses is identical. 
Doane Coll.: Cat., 1898-99, 26-27. The degree of bachelor of letters is offered to 
graduates from the literary course. Doane Coll.: Cat., 1898-99, 8. 

*^ Doane Coll.: Cat., 1893-94, 11-13, 24. 

^In the period 1893-1897 two-thirds of the work of junior and senior years was 
prescribed, the other third being elective. Doane Coll.: Cat., 1893-94, 11-12, 13; 
1896-97, 9-14. Since 1897 about one-half of junior studies and two-thirds of senior 
studies are elective. Doane Coll.: Cat., 1898-99, 11. In 1893, 12 elective subjects 
were offered for junior and senior years. By 1899 the number has been increased 
to more than 40, but some of these subjects are prescribed in certain courses and 
elective in others. The purely elective subjects, measured in terms' work, are as 
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data are at hand to indicate how far freedom of choice has modified 
the general complexion of students' courses of study. In these years 
discipline in practical English shows progress, though yet needing 
more systematic treatment.* Scientific instruction has placed empha- 
sis on biological rather than systematic methods and results,^ and 
facilities have grown in a moderate way to meet the new demands. 
The proportion of graduates from the two college courses evinces the 
tendency of classical studies to keep the leading place.'' 

In 1887 the normal course was lengthened to four years, and a " busi- 
ness course " of two years introduced. ^ Continuing with minor changes 
through the decade, the normal course was abolished in 1898, probably 
because the limited demand made it unnecessary. The business 
course continues as an "elementary English and business course."^ 

In this period the college has clearly separated itself from the pre- 
paratory department, and gained a more independent footing. While 
college and academy yet retain many points of contact, the differentia- 
tion stands for real progress toward strictly college work. ^ The change 
is essentially contemporaneous with the development of closer affilia- 
tion between Doane College and the Congregational academies of 
Nebraska, and has worked toward the same end. The dependence of 
the college on its system of secondary schools appears suggestively in 

follows: Astronomy, 1; biology, 9; chemistry, 4; economics, 3; English literature, 
3; French, 3; geology, 2; German, 3; Hebrew, 3; history, 2; mathematics, 3. 
Doane Coll.: Cat., 1898-99, 13-24. 

* Instruction in English composition is distributed among several teachers, each 
one having a weekly exercise in the subject. In connection with this work stand- 
ard authors are studied as models of English style. Doane Coll.: Cat., 1898-99, 
17, 18. 

»> Doane Coll.: Cat., 1893-94, 18-19; 1898-99, 14-15. 

^'See the tables ou p. 206. The parsonnel of the teaching force naturally has 
some influence on such results. 

*^ Doane Coll.: Cat., 1887, 24, 25. 

® Doane Coll.: Cat., 1898-99, 27. Its real function is to provide instruction for 
students not fitted for regular academy grades. 

^ The academy was organized on a semi-independent basis in 1893. Doane Coll. : 
Cat., 1893-94, 28; Min. Trust., June 10, 1893. No essential change appeared in 
the courses ofv study. The academy continues under the same board of control 
as the college, and the same instructors teach in both. But in the reorganization 
the academy came under the supervision of a separate principal, thus making 
easier some degree of discrimination in discipline and general i)olicy between col- 
lege and academy students. The separation has worked to the advantage of both 
college and academy. The name " Crete Academy " was revived and applied to 
the reorganized school. The reasons for the separation are well set forth in Nebr. 
Cong. News, March, 1892, 78; Doane Owl, January, 1892, 38; Cong. Assn.: Min., 
1894, 37-38. 
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a study of the sources from which the entering classes are drawn.* 
In these schools obvionsly the college is to find its strength more and 
more in the future.*' At the same time the college has maintained 
vital relatioua with the public schools of the State.' No fixed system of 
admission to college by credit or examination has yet gone Into eftect.'^ 
The department of music maintained in connection with the col- 
lege has grown rapidly and developed substantial strength. After a 
period of practical independence,' the school of music has become 
an integral part of the college curriculum of equal privilege with 
other studies. ' Changes in the directorship have been somewhat fre- 
quent /but a fairly progressive policy has prevailed. The courses in 



' The following table ^howa the preparation of the entering clasBes for the period 
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* The trustees of Doane College have paid much attention to the development 
of secondary schools. Doane Coll.; Min. Truat., Jane 22, 1887; March 28, 1889; 
March 4, 1890; June 34, 1880: June 16, 1891; Jnne 33, 1897. The Congregational 
churches have shown a strong interest in the progress of these schools. Cong. 
Assn.: Min., 1886, 13; 1887, 33. 

'This end has been attained in some measure by granting to the best graduates 
of high-school classes year by year scholarships carrying with them free tuition 
for the college coarse. This policy was begun in 1887. Doane Coll.: Min. 
Trnst., Jane 32, 1887. The treasurer's records show that since that date free 
scholarships have been conferred on 468 graduates, representing 149 high schools 



' Doane Coll.: Cat., 1896-97, 11. 

'Until 1888, musical interests were not closely organized. At "that time a 
director was appointed and a "conservatory ■' established. The work was practi- 
cally self-sustaining. On this basis the school continued for ten years. 

'Doane Coll.: Cat. 1898-99,39. Under the new organization, a student in col- 
lege or academy classes may gain credit toward graduation by work in music. 
The department of music offers electivea for college stndents. Doane Coll.: Cat. 
1898-99, 33-24. 

'The instructors in music since 1886, grouped according to rank and date of 
appointment, are as follows: Carrie E. Decker, instructor in music. -1-1886-1888; 
W. F. Gates, director of conservatory, 1888-89; Mary E. Latimer, instructor in 
music, 1889-90; H. Bert King, musical director, 1890-1897; W. Irving Audruss, 
musical director, 1897-1899-I-: Effie M. Chadsey, assistant in music, -1-1886-87; 
Adelaide Doane, assistant instructor in music, 1887-88. 
509S— Od li 
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music include instruction in all the customarj'^ branches of vocal and 
instrumental music. ^ Since the organization of the conservatory in 
1888, graduates in music have received diplomas on the completion of 
a course usually involving four j^ears of study. ^ Since 1897 the depart- 
ment offers the degree of bachelor of music for advanced work.^ The 
attendance of pupils has varied greatly from year to year.^ The 
department of music renders invaluable service in the social and 
religious life of the college and of the community. 

In art teaching the college attempted little during the period, and 
soon abandoned the field.® 

Military drill, already introduced in the earlier period, has in the 
last five years assumed more systematic form. In 1894 the United 
States Government detailed an army officer to serve as resident 
instructor in military science, and the department kept in vigorous 
activity until the recent war with Spain called the commanding officer 
from his post.^ The influence of the military discipline in the college 
has been tonic and beneficial.^ 

Progress in methods and standards has created somewhat ampler 
facilities in various departments of instruction, though much yet 
remains to be desired.^ The library has grown slowly, but has become 
far more serviceable in practical work, partly through better organi- 

■Doane Coll.: Cat. 1898-99, 29-33. There are special charges for tnition in 
music. 

*>Doane Coll.: Cat. 1893-94, 40. The department has granted 17 diplomas in 
music to the present time, besides a considerable number of *' teachers' certi- 
ficates." See list on p. 205. 

<=Doane Coll.: Cat. 1898-99, 30. 

•^The registrations in mnsic are as follows for the period: 1886-87, 41; 1887-88, 
76; 1888-89, 37; 1889-90, 46; 1890-91, 47; 1891-92, 56; 1892-93, 119; 1893-94, 74; 
1894-95, 74; 1895-96, 45; 1896-97, 44; 1897-98, 47; 1898-99, 47. 

® The following teachers served in this department: Adelaide Stebbins, instructor 
in drawing and painting, 1886-1888; Martha M. Rebendorf , instructor in art and 
modem languages, 1888-1890. Since 1890 the college has not provided instruction 
in art subjects. 

'Cong. Assn.: Min. 1894, 38; Doane Coll.: Cat. 1894-95, 36-39. UntH 1884, the 
drill was supervised, as earlier, by Prof. H. F. Doane. At that time Lieut. Charles 
B. Hardin, Eighteenth Infantry, United States Army, became professor of military 
science and tactics, retaining that position till 1898. Upon his withdrawal, Lieut, 
James M. Arrasmith, Second Infantry, United States Army, assumed the position, 
but his services were soon demanded in the field. During 1898-99 the work of 
the department was suspended. For the course of instruction, organization of 
the battalion, and other details, see Doane Coll.: Cat. 1895-96,32-33; 1896-97, 
30-31; 1897-98, 37-38. 

« Military drill was required of all young men not specially exempted, until 
senior year. Doane Coll.: Cat. 1897-98, 38. 

''At the present time the library contains about 7,800 volumes and 5,000 pam- 
phlets. Doane Coll.: Cat. 1898-99, 36. A " Library Club " of graduates and old 
students is contributing materially to its resources. The library now has the 
income of a x>ermanent fund of about; $1,100. 
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zation,* partly through the erection of a librarj- building, and partly 
through a more vital connection between the library and the depart- 
ments of instruction.^ The adoption of practical methods in history, 
economies, literature, and kindred studies attests the deep signifi- 
eance of these new relations.*^ 

The departments of biology ^ and of physical science ® have built up 
fairly equipped laboratories and made liberal use of laboratory 
methods in teaching. The astronomical observatory remains as before. 
The museum has grown through the addition of various collections.^ 

Acting in harmony with the better usages of modern education, 
Doane College has pursued a conservative policy in respect to gradu- 
ate^ and honorary degrees. '' At the present time master's degrees in 

*The " decimal classification," introduced in 1888, has been thoroughly applied 
in the arrangement of the library. No catalogue has been made. The librarians 
of the period are as follows: Francis Kendall, +1886-87; Arley B. Show, 1887-1892; 
William E. Jillson, 1892-1899+ . 

** The use of the library as an aid in instruction has become much more general. 
The "open-shelf system" has been employed for several years. Doane Coll.: 
Cat. 1894-95, 41. 

*'The larger use of reference reading and research work in the historical 
sciences and literature is evidence of more practical methods. Doane Coll. : Cat. 
1888, 35-37; 1898-99, 7-8, 18. 

**The biological laboratory was established by Professor Swezey in 1891. 
Doane Col.: Min. Trust, June 14, 1892; Cat. 1891-92, 40. It has developed slowly, 
having as yet only meager facilities. 

« Doane Col.: Cat. 1892-93, 34; 1898-99, 36-37. 

'Upon his resignation in 1894, Professor Swezey donated to the college his choice 
botanical and zoological collections, together with a select library of scientific 
books. Nebr. Cong. News, November, 1894, 34. In 1896 Rev. R. T. Cross, York, 
Nebr., gave a rare collection of minerals. Nebr. Cong. News, August, 1896, 10. 
The same year the collection was greatly augmented by a gift of minerals from a 
Massachusetts friend. Nebr. Cong. News, February, 1897, 60. 

8 The degrees of master of arts and master of science were first offered in 1887, 
in the following terms: "The degree of master of arts may be conferred upon 
classical college graduates, and that of master of science upon scientific college 
graduates, of three years' standing or upward, who shall show by their published 
essays or by submitting to special examination that they have spent a year or its 
equivalent in liberal study and are worthy of recommendation to these degrees." 
Doane Coll.: Cat. 1887, 27. This statement continues without essential change 
until 1892, when a more detailed definition of requirements appears. The new 
statement emphasizes too much the purely quantitative measures of work, and 
must be regarded as inferior to the older standard. Doane Col.: Cat. 1892-93, 
44r-45. This provision remained in nearly the same form till 1898, when a new 
announcement appeared, restoring essentially the earlier principles. Doane Col.: 
Cat. 1898-99, 18. During the period the college has granted the following mas- 
ters' degrees: Masters of arts, 1892, 3; 1895, 1; 1897, 2. Masters of science, 1895, 1. 
All the candidates but one were graduates of Doane College. 

^ In 1895 the college conferred the honorary degree of master of science on 
Thomas Doane. Doane Coll.: Cat. 1895-96, 55. No other honorary degrees have 
ever been given. 
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arts and in science are offered, under satisfactory conditions;* no pro- 
vision is made for other graduate honors". 

Since the occupation of Gay lord Hall in 1884 the "ladies' depart- 
ment " has provided amply for the care and comfort of young women 
in the institution.^ The boarding department maintained in connec- 
tion with Gaylord Hall continues to afford good accommodations for 
students of both sexes. '^ 

Since 1886 the college has erected one new structure. As early as 
1891 the need of a library building elicited attention.*^ The canvass 
for funds began soon after,® and by the summer of 1893 the requisite 
amount was in hand.' Whitin Library « was begun in May, 1894 ;'^ 
the corner stone was laid at commencement,^ and the building was 
completed and occupied during the autumn.^ The cost was $10,000.*^ 

Whitin Library is the most modern of the college buildings in its 
architecture^ and its appointments, "" and fills a most important place 
in the practical utilities of the institution. 

"Doane Col.: Cat. 1898-99, 8. 

^ The success of this department is chiefly due to the wise and skillful super- 
vision of the preceptress, Miss Margaret E. Thompson. In 1888 the trustees made 
the position of preceptress a permanent one, like the professorship. Doane Coll.: 
Min. Trust., June 27, 1888. In 1896 Miss Thompson was elected to the professor- 
ship of English literature, retaining the office of preceptress. In 1890 some 
attempt was made to establish a "ladies' advisory board," to assist the precep- 
tress, but it was soon abandoned. Doane Coll.: Min. Trust., June 24, 1890; June 
17, 1891. For the present status of the ladies' department see Doane Coll.: Cat. 
1898-99, 35. 

^ The matrons in charge of household management in Gaylord Hall have been: 
Mrs. Mary Leavitt, 1884-1897; Mrs. E. M. Bohne, 1897-1899+ . 

d Doane Coll.: Cat. 1891-92, 55; Doane Owl, October, 1893, 2. 

«Ibid., 1892-93, 51. In the fall of 1892 the trustees voted to build a library 
building '' as soon as possible." Doane Coll.: Min. Trust., November 1, 1892. At 
the next annual meeting the subject was duly considered, the building determined 
upon, and the executive committee authorized to proceed. Doane Coll.: Min. 
Trust,. June 13, 14, 1893. As to the raising of funds, see Cong. Assn., Min.: 1894^ 
38; Doane Coll.: Cat. 1892-93, 5; 1893-94, 49; Doane Owl, October, 1893, 3. 

'Cong. Assn.: Min., 1894, 38; Nebr. Cong. News, August, 1893, 10. 

8 The building was named for the Whitins, of Whitinsville, Mass., whose many 
gifts to the college far exceed the cost of the library structure. Cong. Assn. : Min. , 
1894, 38; Doane Owl, October, 1893, 3; Nebr. Cong. News, August, 1893, 10. 

^Cong. Assn.; Min., 1894, 38. 

* Ibid,, Doane Owl, June 10, 1894, 122-23. The Owl contains a detailed account 
of the ceremony. 

J Doane Owl, November 10, 1894, 3. The first books entered the new building 
October 4, 1894. 

'^ Doane Coll.: Cat. 1893-94, 49; Cong. Assn.: Min., 1894, 38. 

^The structure was designed by Messrs. George R. Dean and Arthur R. Dean^ 
architects, Chicago, 111. Both were former students in the college. Doane Owl., 
October, 1893, 3. 

™ " Whitin Library, constructed of Roman brick, with terra cotta trimmings, is 
admirably adapted to the general requirements of a modem college library. Its. 
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During the same years a "science hall " has been projected,^ but the 
erection of it belongs to the achievements of the future. Sundry- 
improvements of a minor nature have increased the usefulness of the 
older buildings.^ 

The college still retains nearly the entire "college section," on 
which the campus is situated. Various attempts have been made to 
place portions of this real estate on the market, '^ but little has been 
arccomplished. The college has sold some of its outside lands. *^ From 
those that remain it receives a considerable annual revenue.® 

In this period the college has passed through a severe financial 
crisis, issuing from it in a manner highlj'^ creditable to the men who 
manage its affairs. Ah*eady, in 1886, as noticed earlier, the approach- 
ing stringency was foreseen. ^ The college was carrying a heavy debt. ^ 
The "two-college question" disorganized its interests and practical 
needs grew daily wider and more urgent. These conditions chal- 
lenged all friends of the institution to the utmost endeavor for its 
relief. Strict economy prevailed in the administration, but the policy 
of retrenchment at the expense of educational efficiency was not 
allowed.^ An energetic canvass during 1887 and 1888 resulted in the 
subscription by the citizens of Crete of an endowment fund of $15,000 
for the chair of natural science.^ 



present bookcases will accommodate 10,000 volumes, and space has been provided 
for the erection of stacks capable of holding 15,000 more. Besides two oflSces, 
one for the librarian and the other for the president, there are on the main floor 
three special rooms for different departments of the library, one for reference 
books and the standard papers and periodicals, another for history and English 
literature, and a third, the principal consulting room, for the rest of the books. 
These rooms are fitted up with tables and chairs, and every opportunity is afforded 
for laboratory library work. The half story above the two offices is especially 
arranged for the pamphlet department and for keeping the files of periodicals. 
A high basement contains the boys' gymnasium, a bathroom, the armory, and a 
fireproof vault." Doane Coll.: Cat. 1894-95, 47. 

•Doane Coll.: Cat. 1893-94,49; 1894-95,51; 1895-96,43; Min. Trust., June 18, 
1895. 

^ Doane Coll.: Min. Trust., June 14, 1893. 

^ In 1887 about 50 acres east of the campus were platted into blocks and lots. 
For the various conditions under which this property has been offered to the pub- 
lic see Doane Coll.: Cat. 1887, 32-33; 1893-94, 44; 1895-96, 38; 1897-98, 42-43. 

* Doane Coll.: Min. Trust., June 14, 1892. 
® About $900 per annum. 

' Cong. Assn.: Min., 1886, 34. In this crisis Thomas Doane pledged the college 
$10,000, conditional on its raising $45,000 in the State to pay debts and cover cur- 
rent expenses. 

« The debt on Gaylord Hall, amounting to $20,000, was the principal burden. 

^ In 1887, when the financial crisis was pressing hard, two new professors were 
appointed, increasing by one the total number of instructors. Doane Coll.: Cat. 
1887-88, 11; Cong. Assn.: Min., 1887, 33. 

* Doane Coll.: Min. Trust., September 18, 1888; Cong. Assn.: Min., 1887, 33-34; 
1888, 35. This endowment was largely the product of untiring efforts on the part 
of the treasurer. Prof. A. B. Fairchild. 
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In the same years the graduates of the college began an "alumni 
fund," looking toward the complete endowment of a professorship.* 
Late in 1887 the Whitcomb gift of 813,000^ brought further encour- 
agement. Vigorous appeals to the Nebraska churches secured gratify- 
ing returns,^ and by the fall of 1889 the strength of the immediate 
crisis was broken. "^ 

Since that time no like emergency has arisen, though the problem 
of ways and means has often caused grave perplexity.® »The college 
has met its current obligations, paid its debts, ^ increased somewhat 
its annual expenses,^ erected a new library building, and made good 
progress in the accumulation of permanent endowments. 

* The following statement registers the growth of the alumni fund to the pres- 
ent time: 



Year. 



1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1882. 
1893. 
1894. 



Gain. 



$120.00 

147.00 

174.00 

199.60 

92.70 



Total. 



$140.00 
261.00 
408.00 
582.00 
781.60 
874.30 



Year. 



1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 



Gain. 



$67.25 
172.27 
143.85 
372.50 
388.49 



Total. 



$941.55 
1,U3.82 
1,257.67 
1,630.17 
2,018.66 



**Doane Coll.: Min. Trust, September 19, 1888. This donation from the estate 
of David Whitcomb, of Worcester, Mass., was the largest individual gift yet 
made to the college. The sum was added to the permanent funds. It is note- 
worthy that in this time of financial pressure the college sought to create endow- 
ments rather than to solicit gifts for current expenses. 

«Cong. Assn.: Min. 1-886, 12, 35; 1887, 12, 33; 1887, 17, 35; Nebr. Cong. News, 
April, 1887, 4; July, 1888, 2, 3. At the June meeting, 1888, the trustees asked the 
Nebraska churches to raise $8,000 within a year. Nebr. Cong. News, July, 1888, 3. 
A considerable amount of ready money was realized by *' discounting the future "^ 
through the sale of scholarships of $100 each, giving free tuition for academy and 
college courses. Doane Coll.: Min. Trust., September 18, 1888. Over 50 such 
scholarships were placed during the years 1888-1890. Cong. Assn.: Min. 1890, 36. 

^Cong. Assn.: Min. 1889, 36-37. The suggestion had been made to close the 

m 

college, but it was never seriously entertained. Doane Coll.: Min. Trust., Septem- 
ber 18, 1888; Nebr. Cong. News, July, 1888. The trustees met frequently during 
these times to devise financial relief. In 1889 they decided to borrow money for 
running expenses if necessary. Doane Coll.: Min. Trust., September 24, 1889. 
For the whole period the energies of President Perry and Professor Fairchild were 
mainly devoted to the financial administration. 

* The financial depression of the country during the years 1893-1896 could not 
fail to act appreciably on college interests. On the whole, Doane College passed 
through the period remarkably well. Cong. Assn.: Min. 1894, 37-38; Doane 
Coll.: Cat., 1895-96, 43-44; Min. Trust., June 23, 1896. 

^The final payment on the Gaylord Hall debt was made May 3, 1899. During 
more than a decade this debt was a heavy burden. About 1894 the college was 
practically free from debt. Cong. Assn. : Min. 1894, 38. Some obligations have 
been incurred since that time. Doane Coll.: Cat. 1898-99, 47. 

« The annual expenses for the period 1886-1899 have averaged about $16,000 a 
year, of which about $10,000 has been for salaries. 
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More recently the college has projected yet larger financial under- 
takings. In 1896 a plan was put forward to raise a fund of $25,000 
in commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the college.* 
Some work was done on these lines, ^ but the enterprise finally grew 
into a movement for a much greater sum. At present the college 
authorities are working under the direction of the "Doane College 
committee on endowment " ^ to put the institution on a firmer basis 
than ever before. ^ The permanent funds, including the quarter-cen- 
tennial subscription to date, amount to over $75,000.® 

»Doane ColL: Min. Trust., June 23, 1896; Cat. 1896-97, 40; Cong. Assn.: 
Min. 1896, 33. The quarter centennial was duly celebrated in 1897. For inter- 
esting accounts of the celebration see Nebr. Cong. News, July, 1897, 2-5. 

^Doane Coll.: Min. Trust., June 23, 1897; Cat. 1897-98, 47; Cong. Assn.: 
Min. 1897, 24; 1898, 46. Over $8,000 had been pledged, about one-half of it in 
Nebraska. Cong. Assn.: Min. 1897, 24. 

''At their December meeting, 1898, the trustees appointed a committee of five to 
devise a plan of financial canvass. Doane Coll.: Min. Trust., December 6, 1898; 
Cat. 1898-99, 43. This committee appointed the i)ermanent committee on endow- 
ment referred to in the text. The chairman of the latter. Rev. H. A. French, 
editor of the Nebraska Congregational News, Lincoln, has been one of the most 
loyal friends of the college from its early days. Doane Coll.: Cat. 1898-99, 43. 

*In January, 1899, the committee on endowment recommended that money 
enough be raised "to increase the permanent funds to $150,000, and to pay all 
debts and current expenses at the close of the century." The necessary amount 
was estimated at nearly $130,000. Doane Coll.: Cat. 1898-99, 43-44. Of this sum 
there has been pledged to date (December, 1899) nearly $30,000. This amount 
includes receipts from ordinary regular sources of income. Report of Doane Col- 
lege committee on endowment, December 1, 1899. This report presents a very 
hopeful showing for the financial and educational future of the college. 

* The following table shows the various permanent funds according to the state- 
ment of the treasurer, August 31, 1899: 



Estab- 
lished. 

1880 (?) 

1881 (?) 

1881 

1881-82 

1882 

1882 

1882-«3 

188»-1888... 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1886-87 

1887 

1888 

1888-1893... 
1888-1899... 
1889-1899... 
1889-1899... 

1897 

1896-1899... 
1897-98 



Name of fund. 



Boswell professorship 

Perry professorship 

Mary S. Perrv annnity 

Yale scholarsnip 

Campbell scholarship 

Fiske prize 

Boswell library 

"63" scholarship 

Bates binding 

Whitcomb scholarship 

Mount Vernon scholarship 

Scholarship 

Lamson scholarship 

Worcester professorship 

Whitcomb professorship 

Crete prof essorship 

Doane College alumni 

General 

Buell memoidal 

Nebraska quarter-centennial endowment 
"96" prize 

Total, August 31, 1899 



Amount. 



$10, 

15, 

1, 



1, 
1, 



10, 
2, 

10, 
1, 

8, 



000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
200.00 
200.00 
100.00 
000.00 
945.00 
100.00 
000.00 
207.58 
120.00 
9). 00 
418.00 
000.00 
447.05 
100.16 
565.00 
000.00 
934.73 
126.07 



77,553.59 



The growth of the permanent funds year by year appears from the appended 
statement, also furnished by Treasurer Fairchild. The small discrepancy between 
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There ia a debt of about 110,000." The entire resources of the insti- 
tatioD, inclndiDg grounds, buildings, apparatus, eqaipmeiits, and 
invested funds are estimated at nearly $250,000.'' The era of close 
economy and wise management is not past," but it may be doubted if 
such heavy pressure will again be felt. 

As already suggested, this financial success is owing primarily to 
careful, energetic management. Throughout the period, with slight 
exception,'' the college has kept representatives in the Eastern field,* 
and the returns have already justified the policy.' A like method in 

the two totals is due to the earlier date of the latter statement, it having been made 
Jidy 35, 1899. 

Permanent fund. 





Oain. 


Total. 
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■Doane Coll. : Cat. 1898-99, 4S. The above statement Is based on the treaamrer's 

report. 

"The following inventory, dated May 81, 1899, was furnished by the treasurer: 
Buildings, $.51,795.10; real estate, $84,323.34; mortgage notes. $71,994.86; cash, 
$6,160.91; other items, $33,081.85; total, $236.3.18.06. 

' That the financial problem is yet a vital one is indicated by snndry recent acts 
of the trustees. DoaneCoU.: Min. Trust., June 33,1899; December 7, 1897. 

* The attempt to raise funds through the agency of the American College and 
Education Society, the general organ of the Congregational churehes in the United 
States, was not a sncceaaful substitute for the personal canvass. On condition of 
the retirement of all agents from the Eastern field, the society undertook to raise, 
through its own field secretaries, funds sufficient for current needs. Doane ColL : 
Min. Trust., October 16, 1891. The plan was put into operation in 1891, but 
abandoned in 1893. Doane Coll.: Min. Tmat., June 16, 1891; September 29, 1891; 
June 14, 1892; November 1, 1893; Cong. Assn.: Min., 1889, 36-37; 1891, 39; Doane 
CoU.: Cat. 1891, 56; 1892, 52; 1893, 49. 

'The financial agents of the college in the East have been as follows: President 
D. B. Perry, at various times; Rev. Henry Bates, 1878-1883; Prof. J. S. Brown, 
1886; Prof. A. B. Fairchild, 1888-1890; Prof. W. E. Jillson, 1893; Rev. GJeo. E. 
Taylor, 1894-1899. 

'The amounts realized from Eastern donations are indicated in the table of 
donations below, which is based on data furnished by the treasurer: 



Period. 


Connecti- 


Massacba- 




Other 


Total. 




E:ig;S 

m.saa.fe 


|:|| 


si6.m^ 

28:583: »4 


ti,es3.^ 

9.1aJU) 

9.413. U 


tS6,«l».BB 














90,7911. 12 


158,784.83 


i6.8»fl.*J 


2U.*91.9» 


386,896.88 
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the Nebraska field has strengthened the college in its relations with 
the churches, and enabled it to surmount impending difficulties.* 
Above all, the home administration has been guided by men of sound 
and conservative business instincts,^ and thus kept free from rash or 
speculative ventures. With present resources, amounting to a quar- 
ter of a million dollars, with a capable, progressive faculty, with a 
good name in the State and outside, Doane College has promise of a 
very useful future. 

In recent years the college is beginning to find an element of strength 
in its graduates, who not. only serve in its faculty and contribute to 
its support, but also help to guide its policy as members of the board 
of trustees.*^ The alumni association takes an active interest in all 
that pertains to the welfare of the college. "^ 

Founded like other Christian colleges, under distinctly missionary 
motives,* the religious idea pervades the entire life and activity of 
the institution. It has been kept free from narrow sectarian ends,^ 
but a Christian purpose and spirit has energized all its work. Through 
the daily chapel service,^ the weekly prayer meeting,^ the Christian 
associations,^ the Mission Band,J the local churches,'' and various forms 



*In recent years the college has pretty constantly kept a representative in the 
field in Nebraska and another in New England. 

^Cong. Assn.: Min., 1896, 33; 1897,23-24; Nebr. Cong. News, June, 1894, 89. 
The unfailing business sagacity of Professor Fairchild, devoted for more than fif- 
teen years in great measure to the financial administration, has left its permanent 
results in the life of the institution. The services of President Perry and of the 
executive committee have been alluded to elsewhere. 

^ The representation of the alumni on the board was recommended by President 
Perry in his annual report, 1890. Doane Coll.: Min Trust., June 24, 1890. In 
1892 the first alumnus was elected to the corporate body. Doane Coll.: Min. 
Trust., June 15, 1892. In 1893 the alumni association was authorized to nominate 
from its membership two persons each year, one of whom might be elected to the 
board. Doane Coll.: Min. Trust., June 13, 1893; Cat. 1893-94, 50. Under this 
provision five graduates are now serving as trustees. Doane Coll. : Cat. 1898-99, 3. 
There are 27 members of the corporation. 

**The present officers of the alumni association are: President, Margaret E. 
Thompson, 1886; vice-president, Fred. W. Leavitt, 1895; secretary and treasurer, 
Grace F. Hooper, 1899. The annual meeting of the association is a leading feature 
of commencement week. 

® Doane College was established to advance the cause of Christ. Doane Coll.: 
Cat. 1877-78, 19. 

'No denominational tests have ever been applied in its work. Students and 
faculty are entirely free in their church relations. 

« Doane Coll.: Cat. 1898-99, 40, 42. 

'•Cong. Assn.: Min. 1892, 22-23; 1897, 25-26. 

'Ibid., 1886,33; 1888, 34-35; 1889,37; 1890,37; 1891,39; Doane Coll.: Cat. 1898-99, 
42; Doane Owl, May 20, 1886, 65. 

J The Mission Band comprises students pledged to foreign missionary service. 
Cong. Assn.: Min. 1888, 34-35; 1890, 37: 1891, 39. 

^ There are five Protestant and two Catholic churches in Crete. The college 
stands naturally in intimate relations with the Congregational Church. The pas- 
tors of this church have been: Rev. Fred. Alley, 1871-1873; Rev. Harmon Bross, 
1873-1884; Rev. William P. Bennett, 1884-1896; Rev. Morris W. Morse, 1896-1899. 
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of personal work, both students and faculty have found ample means 
for religious growth. For many years systematic Bible study has con- 
stituted an essential part of the curriculum. "^ A majority of the 
students have usually been adherents of the Chi^istian faith. Many 
of the graduates have found their way into the ministry and mission- 
ary service.^ In all such ways the college has stood for the abiding 
ideals of Christian culture. 

The customary activities of student life have always found expres- 
sion in characteristic ways. The athletic interest has been moderately 
strong, "^ declining somewhat, apparantly, in recent years, for a time, 
but now tending to fresh endeavor. "^ Within the college literary and 
debating clubs have always flourished,® and oratorical contests with 
other institutions have called out a healthy enthusiasm.^ 

In all ways, therefore, the history of Doane College illustrates the 
characteristic development of small Western institutions. The inci- 
dents of its life are peculiar to itself; its wider educational signifi- 
cance must be found in its relation to the type. 

Like other Christian institutions in the West, Doane College has 
seemed to lose ground, as contrasted with the rapidly expanding State 
institutions near at hand, but it has within itself the elements of pro- 
gress and of permanence which, under wise guidance, should place its 
future beyond any reasonable question. 

* Doane Coll.: Cat. 1882, 19; 1898-99, 14. Many variations are noticeable as to 
specific subjects and methods of study. The work of instruction is shared among 
the teachers. 

^ See the table on p. 206. 

° The students of Doane College have taken a prominent part in Nebraska col- 
lege sports, making good records, for a small institution, in football, baseball, 
tennis, and field sports. This activity belongs, however, entirely to the last 
decade. Intercollegiate football began in 1890. Doane Owl, February, 1890, 45; 
February, 1891, 48. Baseball and tennis appear the same year. Doane Owl, May, 
1890, 71 ; June, 1890, 78-80. Intercollegiate field sports engaged attention a little 
earUer. Doane Owl, June 20, 1888, 80; June, 1890, 80. Interest has fluctuated 
considerably since that time. 

^ Doane Owl, September, 1899, 17. 

® There are three literary and debating clubs, two for college students and one for 
academy students. Among the effective agencies for training in public speech 
should also be named the annual contest for the Dawes's prize, established by 
ex-Governor James W. Dawes. 

^ As a result of general agitation a State Oratorical Association was formed in 
1885. Doane Owl, February 20, 1884, 5; May 20, 1884, 5: February 20, 1885, 9. 
It included the University of Nebraska, Doane College, Hastings College, York 
College. The first annual contest was held April 15, 1885. Doane Owl, April 20, 
1885, 8-9. The same year Nebraska entered the Interstate Oratorical Association. 
Doane Owl, June 20, 1885, 7. With varying fortunes both of those organizations 
have continued to the present time. Doane Owl, May 1899, 184. 
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GATES COLLEGE. 
References. 

Announcement of Gates Academy, 1899-1900. 

Catalogues of Gates College, 1882-1899. 

French, H. A., ed.: Church and Village, Milford, 1880-1882. 

French, H. A., ed.: Nebraska Congregational News, Milford, 1882-1884; Lin- 
coln, 1884-1889. 

Lambert, William B.: History of Gates College, 1881-1889. (Manuscript.) 

Minutes of trustees of Gates College, 1881-1899. (Manuscript.) 

Minutes of executive committee of Gates College, 1881-1899. (Manuscript.) 

Minutes of general association of Congregational Churches of Nebraska, 1881- 
1899. 

Minutes of Columbus Association of Congregational Churches, 1880-1885. 

Miscellaneous letters and papers. 

Warren, H. K.: Gates College. (A paper read before the General Association 
at Fremont, October, 1891.) 

FOUNDING OF THE COLLEGE. 

By the year 1880 northern Nebraska had begun to recover some 
of the advantages of which the movements of a decade earlier had 
deprived it. Population once more flowed into the region, and since 
that time growth has been steady and salutary in all directions. 

The fresh prosperity of the northern counties turned attention anew 
to the establishment of a Congregational college somewhere within 
their boundaries.^ In 1880, accordingly, the Columbus Association, 
representing the North Platte Congregational churches, took under 
consideraton the location of an institution of learning within its juris- 
diction.^ For a year the association debated the expediency of pur- 
chasing the then abandoned schoolhouse on the old Pawnee Reserva- 
tion at Genoa, "^ but at its annual meeting in 1881, it decided to invite, 
from all points desiring to compete, bids for the location of "an insti- 
tution of academy or seminary grade." ^ In accordance with this de- 
cision the Association appointed a committee to carry the plan into 
effect. In August, the same year, by vote of the Association in special 
session, the institution was located at Neligh, Antelope County.® 
Later a board of trustees was elected to supervise its affairs,^ and 

* A number of North Platte Congregationalists had looked forward to such action 
ever since the closing of Nebraska University at Fontanelle, in 1874. Lambert: 
Hist, of Gates Coll. 

^Columbus Assn.: Min., October 12, 1880. 

•^ For details, see Lambert: Hist. Gates Coll., 12. 

* Columbus Assn.: Min., May 18, 1881. 

° Ibid. , August 10, 1881. Four towns made bids for the location — Albion, Neligh, 
Norfolk, and Oakdale. The Neligh bid was largest, comprising a subscription of 
$5,000 and about $2,000 in land. The vote on location was as follows: Neligh, 23; 
Norfolk, 9; Oakdale, 6. Lambert: Hist. Gates Coll., 15. 

abid., August 10, 1881. 
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articles of incorporation were adopted, bestowing the name of Gates 
College upon the school.* 

The trustees elected by the Columbus Association filed their articles 
of incorporation according to law, September 29, 1881.^ These 
articles required four-fifths of the 15 trustees to be members of Con- 
gregational churches.^ The board of trustees was made a self- 
perpetuating body.^ The property of the institution at the time of 
incorporation consisted chiefly of cash subscriptions and was appraised 
at $5,000/ 

SOME YEARS OP SECONDARY INSTRUCTION, A. D. 1881-1886. 

Soon after incorporation the trustees began practical preparations 
for opening the school. In the last months of 1881 and the first of 
the ensuing year a substantial brick building was erected.*^ "It is 
located on a high elevation in the eastern part of the town. A fine 
view stretches for many miles up and down the Elkhorn River." ® In 
September, 1882, the preparatory department was opened for students, 
and the work of instruction began. ^ During the first year there 
were 3 teachers and 91 students in preparatory and " subpreparatory " 
classes.^ 

Along these lines of exclusively secondary instruction the institu- 
tion worked for four years. The courses of study included a "classi- 
cal preparatory " ^ course of four years and a ' ' scientific preparatory " ^ 
course of the same length,-' both conforming closely to the usual cur- 
ricula of the times. During these years the corps of instructors was 
increased from three to six,^ including teachers of music and art. 

* Columbus Assn.: Min., August 10, 1881. The school was named in honor of 
Rev. H. N. Gates, at that time superintendent of Home Missions in Nebraska. 
The institution was first designated a college in the articles of incorporation. It 
had been located as an academy. At two subsequent meetings of the Columbus 
Association the attempt was made to reconsider the action "whereby the insti- 
tution founded at Neligh was called Gates College," but the attempt failed. 
Columbus Assn.: Min., September 21, 1881; May 16, 1882. 

^ Gates Coll. : Art. of Assn. 

<= Records of county court, Antelope County, September 24, 1881. 

^ The building was 50 feet square, two stories high. 

® Lambert: Hist. Gates Coll., 21. 

'Gates Coll.: Cat., 1882-83, 12; Lambert: Hist Gates Coll., 21. 

8 Ibid., 5-8. 

^Ibid., 10. 

^Ibid., 11. 

J The first year's work was essentially of grammar-school grade. 

^ The members of the instructing body for the years 1882-1886 were as follows: 
M. L. Holt, A. M., president and financial agent, 1882-83: George A. Gregory, 
S. B., principal of preparatory department, 1882-83; professor of mathematics, 
1883-1894; Hannah S. Prime, 1882-83; Florence N. Jones, teacher of ancient lan- 
guages, 1883-84; Jacobina Koch, teacher of German and assistant in normal work, 
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The attendance of students made only small increase from the first 
year.* A library was begun, ^ as also a small equipment of scientific 
apparatus. ^ No additional building was provided. Financial resources 
were very restricted, but in 1884 the authorities reported the school 
''out of debt, with a property valued at $10,000."^ 

In the first year of the college the students organized the "Docen- 
dian Literary Society," which yet continues.^ Religious interests 
claimed large attention from the first. ^ 

THE COLLEGE AND THE CHURCHES. 

In 1886, following instructions from the Columbus Association, « the 
trustees opened the institution to college classes;^ and three students 
entered the freshman year.^ 

The assumption of college work, being contrary to the previously 
avowed policy of the State association and to the convictions of many 
Congregationalists in the State, precipitated a prolonged and somewhat 
acrimonious debate concerning the place of Gates College in the edu- 
cational system. During the' earlier years the State association had 
recognized the institution at Neligh as an academy without raising 
the question of its future work.J In 1885 the Columbus association 
asked the State association to indorse Gates College,^ but the latter 
body reaffirmed its adherence to the principle of one college for the 
State. ^ The following year the reports from Gates College and the 
other schools were referred to a special committee, "" and on its motion 
another special committee was intrusted with the duty of recommend- 
ing to the body suitable action in the case.'' The report of this com- 

1883-84; Lillie Campbell, teacher of drawing and painting, 1883-84; H. L. McGintie, 
professor of sciences, 1884-1888; M. E. Meddick, A. B., preceptress and teacher of 
ancient languages, 1884-85; M. L. Lumry, teacher of drawing and painting, 1884- 
1886; Alma Savage, teacher of instrumental music, 1884-85. The remarkably 
unstable character of the instructing body, already manifest in this early period, 
continues throughout the history of the institution. 

*The attendance, as gathered from the catalogues, was as follows: 1882-83, 91: 
1883-84, 130; 1884-85, 97; 1885-86, 89. 

^ In 1884 it contained 3,000 volumes. Gates Coll.: Cat. 1885-86, 23. 

« Gates Coll. : Cat. 1885-86, 23. 

nbid.,14. 

« Gates Coll.: Cat. 1882-83, 14. 

'Ibid., 13. 

« Columbus Assn.: Min. June 30, 1885. 

*» Gates Coll.: Cat. 1885-86, 20. 

^Ibid., 11. 

JCong. Assn.: Min., 1882, 12, 13, 16; 1883, 10, 15, 19, 22; 1884, 11. 

'^Columbus Assn.: Min., June 30, 1885. 

'Cong. Assn.: Min., 1885, 6, 10, 11. • 

^Ibid, 1886, 10. 

"Cong. Assn.: Min., 1886, 12. The committee comprised one representative 
from each educational institution, one from each local association, and the chan- 
cellor of the State University, who was a Congregational clergyman. 
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missioD, rendered in October, 1887, revealed a radical difference 
of opinion among its members, the majority deprecating the attempt 
to maintain a second college.* The adoption of the report committed 
the association afresh to that policy, though in a somewhat equivocal 
manner.^ 

During the years 1888*^ and 1889^ the association received and 
accepted reports from Gates College, as from the other institutions, 
but in 1800 the question of its relation to the churches came up anew.® 
At the annual meeting, acting on the request of the trustees of Gates 
College,^ the association appointed a special committee to investigate 
the work of that institution ^ and also voted to set aside a special day 
for discussing "the college question" the ensuing year. The meet- 
ing in 1891 brought the problem to a temporary solution by giving to 
Gates College a qualified indorsement.^ It introduced a new element 
also by appointing a commission,^ representative of various educa- 
tional interests, to report on the feasibility of a union between the 
two colleges.-' The report of this committee in 1892 pronounced a 
union at either Crete or Neligh impracticable and recommended a 

*Cong. Assn.: Min., 1887, 41. The committee was divided, 7 against 6, largely 
on geographical lines. The policy of the denomination had been argued pro and 
con in local associations prior to the general association and in other ways. Nebr. 
Cong. News, January, 1887, 4; June, 1887, 4-6. The trustees of Q«,tes College 
interpreted this public discussion as an attempt to prejudge the case. Gates Coll. : 
Min. Trust., June 16, 1887; June 28,' 1887. 

^Cong. Assn.: Min., 1887, 13. 

«Ibid.,1888, 10, 36. 

nbid., 1889, 11,3^-40. 

® The question was thoroughly discussed. Nebr. Cong. News, May, 1890, 86; 
June, 1890, 94, 95; September, 1890, 18-19; October, 1890, 26, 27, 31; November, 
1890, 37; April, 1891, 90; May, 1891, 105,106, 107; June, 1891, 117, 119; July, 1891, 
1, 7; August, 1891, 10-11, 14, 15; September, 1891, 17, 21, 22-24, 25; October, 1891, 
^9; Giates Index, October 20, 1891, 1-5, 8-9; October 20, 1892, 2-3. Some attempt 
was made to call a special meeting of the general association early in 1890, but 
Gates College opposed it. Gates Coll.: Min. Ex. Com., April 3, 1890. 

'For the original action of the trustees, see Nebr. Cong. News, May, 1891, 105; 
Gates Coll.: Min. Trust., June 18, 1890; Min. Ex. Com., October 23, 1890. 

8 Cong. Assn.: Min., 1890, 14. 

^'Ibid., 1891, 10-14. The committee appointed in 1890 reported raising the 
question of "recognizing" the school at Neligh. After a long debate the 
association refused such recognition by a vote of 107 to 124. Later in the session 
the association advised the trustees of Gates College to develop the preparatory 
department for the present, restricting college work to the first two years of 
the college course, and on condition of its accepting this counsel the association 
commended the college to the churches and to the American College and Educa- 
tion Society. For discussion of the proceedings see also Nebr. Cong. News, 
Novembef, 1891, 36-38, 44; December, 1891, 52-53. 

'Cong. Assn.: Min., 1891, 15-16, 17-18. The nine members of the commission 
were selected, one each from the local associations of the State. 

J For meetings and proceedings of this commission see Nebr. Cong. News, Feb- 
ruary, 1892, 70; July, 1892, 3, 6-7, 7. 
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fresh commission to continue the work for consolidation.* Accord- 
ingly, such commission was named, consisting of 16 members, and it 
was authorized to take definite and decisive steps toward union.^ 
Finally, while the case was pending, the association gave the two col- 
leges "equal footing" in its favor. *^ During the year ensuing the 
commission endeavored to secure the transfer to itself of the property 
rights of Doane and Gates in order to establish the consolidated insti- 
tution, but this policy it was compelled to relinquish, the trustees of 
Doane College declining to surrender their trust. *^ The plan of union 
was therefore abandoned, and the two institutions were left to adjust 
their relations as they might be able. 

Within a short period of time another serious crisis arose in rela- 
tion to the interests of Gates College. In 1895 the trustees, confronted 
with a grave financial deficit,^ voted to remove the college from Neligh 
to Norfolk,^ at which place they were promised a considerable gift in 
lands and moneys.^ To prevent this action the citizens of Neligh, in- 
cluding several trustees, invoked the aid of the courts. ^ But the major 
part of the trustees, the president, and part of the faculty resigned, ^ 
and threw their support to a new institution at Norfolk, which they 
V christened Norfolk College. J The result was thus not the removal 
of Gates College, but the founding of a third college in competition 

Vith it.^ For about three years this division of forces continued.^ In 

.\ 

' *Cong. Assn.: Min., 1892, 10-12. For the meeting of the general association 
se« Nebr. Cong. News, November, 1892, 37, 38, 44-45. 

*» Ibid. , 1892 ,11. The commission was empowered to incorporate and ' * to locate 
and establish one college for the Congregational churches of the State of 
Ne iraska." 

«Cong. Assn.: Min., 1892, 12; Gates Coll. Index, October 20, 1892, 12-13. 

dRiid., 1893, 46-47; Nebr. Cong. News, February, 1893, 72. For the attitude 
of the Doane trustees see Nebr. Cong. News, November, 1892, 46, December, 
1892, 55. For the work of the commission see Nebr. Cong. News, December, 
1892, 50, 55. The trustees of Gates College assented to the plan of union. 
Gates CoU,: Min. Trust., October 20, 1892. 

« The coUfc.ge was in debt about $10,000. Gates Coll. : Min. Trust. , May 24, 1895; 
June 10, 1895, 

'Gates Coll. Min. Trust., May 24, 1895; June 10, 1895. 

8 Ibid., May 23, 1895. The proposed donation, conditioned on the removal, con- 
sisted chiefly of town lots and other lands. Gates Coll. : Min. Trust. , June 10, 1895. 

^'Ibid., August 15, August 28, September 4, September 5, 1895; Nebr, Cong. 
J^ews, September, 1895, 19. 

^Ibid., September 5, 1895; Nebr. Cong. News, August,1895, 9. 

JNebr. Cong. News, September, 1895, 19. 

^ The best account of the session and its influence on Gates College is to be 
found in the report of the Gates College visiting committee. Cong. Assn., Min. 
1895, 34^-38. The association refused to become a party to the controversy. Cong. 
Assn.: Min. 1895, 16. See Nebr. Cong. News. August, 1895, 9; October, 1895, 25, 
31; December, 1895, 42; April, 1896, 73, 75,80; May, 1896, 83; June, 1896, 93; Sep- 
tember, 1896, 19; April, 1896, 80. 

'Nebr. Cong. News, April, 1896, 75, 80; June, 1896, 93. 
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1898, in deference to the findings of a "committee of investigation,"* 
the institution at Norfolk closed its work, leaving the field to Gates 
College.^ But the long controversy had so far weakened its strength 
that Gates College was unable to maintain its position; and in the 
spring of 1899 it resigned its college charter and became an academy.*^ 
Thus, after the varied issues of nearly twenty years, the Congrega- 
tionalists of Nebraska have reverted to the policy of one college for 
the State, with academies as feeders. 

METHODS AND RESULTS, A. D. 1886-1899. 

In the matter of general educational policy the history of Gates 
College presents little to differentiate it from other institutions of its 
class, and may be recounted without minute detail. 

During the thirteen years of its career as a college the attendance 
of students has fluctuated considerably, being smallest in 1889 and 
largest in 1893. '^ The largest number of students in college classes in 
any one year was 32, in 1892-93. The average number in college classes 
for the period is about 12 students per annum.® The total number of 
graduates from regular college courses since the first degrees were 
granted in 1890 is 21.^ By far the greater number of students, year 
by year, registered from Antelope County, and nearly all others from 
the North Platte region. 

The faculty of Gates College has shown marked instability in respedt 
to the tenure of of&ce. The institution has had six presidents ^ and ^a 
relatively large number of instructors in the various departments .*of 
its work,^ although the faculty in any given year has been small. 

*The committee was composed of representative Congregational clergy ,nen 
from Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, and Colorado. Gates Index, March, 1898, <J1. 

^ Gates Coll.: Min. Trust., February 1,1898; June 22, 1898; Gates Index, March, 
1895, 85-91, 101-102; Nebr. Cong. News, March, 1898; 65; April, 1898, 78. 

« Gates Acad.: Announcement, 1899-1900, 17-19; Min. Trust., June 20, 1899; 
July 18, 1899; Nebr. Cong. News, June, 1899, 89, 91. 

•^The annual registrations are as follows: 1886-87, 101; 1887-88, no data; 1888-89, 
87; 1889-90,114; 1890-91,161; 1891-92,198; 1892-93,297; 1893-94,269; 1894-95,231; 
1895-96, 155; 1896-97, 185;' 1897-98, 191. 

^■The enrollment in college classes is as follows: 1885-86, 3; 1886-87, 8; 1887-88, 
no data; 1888-89,11; 1889-90,12; 1890-91,10; 1891-92,20; 1892-9&,'32; 1893-94,20; 
1894^95, 28; 1895-96, 10; 1896-97, 17; 1897-98, 14. 

'Twelve classical, 9 scientific. 

8Rev. M. L. Holt, 1883-1886; Rev. H. A. Shorey, 1886-1889; Rev. H. K. Warren, 
1889-1894; Rev. J. F. Ellis, 1894-95; G. W. Hinman, acting president, 1895-1897; 
Rev. O. F. Davis, 1897-1899. 

^ The whole number of teachers connected with the institution 1881-1889 was 55. 
The faculty at any given time has seldom averaged more than seven or eight per- 
sons. The present instructors in Gates Academy (1899-1900) are as follows: Joseph 
Andrew Doremus (A. M. , University of Wisconsin) , principal, and instructor in 
mathematics and science; Carrie Dean (A. M., Doane), instructor in Latin and 
German and principal of ladies' department; Alice C. Hunter (A. M. , University 
of Nebraska), instructor in Greek and science; Lillian H. Warren (Mount Hol- 
yoke), instructor in history and English; Frederick J. Lehmann (Oberlin), pro- 
fessor of music and director of the conservatory. Nebr. Cong. News, July, 1899, 4. 
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This unusual fluctuation is doubtless due to insecure financial 
conditions. 

In both preparatory school and college the ordinary classical and 
scientific courses have formed the principal substance of the instruc- 
tion.* In 1886 a normal course was introduced, comprising three 
years' study. ^. The year following it was lengthened to four years, ^ 
and in 1892-93 the normal department was organized into two separate 
courses, one of two years, the other of four."^ The normal classes 
have always been well represented in the attendance, and the depart- 
ment has granted some 13 or 15 normal diplomas. In 1892 a ''busi- 
ness course" was undertaken, comprising mainly common branches 
with typewriting and stenography . "^ Musical instruction has consti- 
tuted an important element in the work of the school, showing a 
steady progress in scope and character/ At various times the insti- 
tution has paid attention to art study ^ and to elocution,^' but not in 
such way as to give them permanent place. Much emphasis has been 
laid on systematic Bible study. ^ Since 1892 the college has maintained 
a high standard in respect to entrance requirements, testing candi- 
dates bj'^ examination, or accepting certificates of graduation from 
accredited schools.^ 

The college has made a commendable beginning in gathering equip- 
ments for practical instruction. The library numbers about 5,000 
volumes, and provides a well-equipped reading room.^ There are 
physical and chemical laboratories with fair outfits of apparatus,^ and 
good collections in geology, zoology, and botany. "^ The institution 
has at the present time four buildings." The '*main building" was 
erected in 1881-82, and has already been described. It is used for 
recitation rooms, library, and chapel. ° In 1886 a ladies' dormitory 

* Gates Coll.: Cat. 1882-83, 10, 11; 1886-87, 8-10. 

^Ibid., 1885-86,16,20. 

«Ibid., 1886-87, 10-11. 

•^Ibid., 1892-93, 19, 30-31; 1897-98, 32-33. 

«lbid., 31-32; 1893-94, 17; 1897-98, 43-46. 

f Ibid., 1885-86, 20-21; 1891-92, 28-31; 1897-98, 34-40; Gates Index, June, 1891, 
9; May, 1894 28; Lambert, Hist. Gates Coll., 25-27. 

8 Ibid., 1885-86, 21-22; 1892-93, 32. Since 1883 no art instruction has been pro- 
vided. 

»»Ibid., 1895-96, 51-52. 

^Ibid., 1882-83, 13; 1889-90, 23-24; 1894-95, 26-27; 1897-98, 28. 

J Ibid. , 1892-93, 16; 1897-98, 11-14. To some degree the college has granted free 
scholarships to the best graduates of high schools. Gates Index, June, 1891, 13. 

^ Gates Acad.: Ann. 1899-1900, 21. 

»Ibid., 1899-1900,21. 

™Ibid., 22. " In materials for thorough scientific work it can be said that few 
of the smaller institutions are so well equipped." 

"For pictures of them, see Gates Coll.: Cat. 1896-97, frontispiece. 

*> Gates Acad.: Ann. 1899-1900, 20. 

5098—02 15 
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was built, bearing the name of Gaylord Hall, at a cost of about $7,000, 
and with accommodations for 40 or 50 students." In 1888 a small 
laboratory was erected "of sufficient size to accommodate students 
pursuing chemical and physical studies. '"• Five years later a boys' 
gymnasium was provided, "one of the best in the State. "*^ 

As in nearly all small colleges, the tuitions have been merely nominal ^ 
and students' expenses very moderate in all ways.'' Many students 
support themselves wholly or in part, and the college provides a num- 
ber of scholarships for the free tuition of students.' It also adminis- 
ters several "loan funds. "» 

In the rules and regulations of the college/ and in its practical 
work, the primary aim has been to conserve and develop strong char- 
a-cter. Religious culture and activity have always been kept conspicu- 
ously at the front.* 

The students of Gates College have participated in intercollegiate 
athletics, J oratorical contests,^ and the like, and have shown a healthy 
interest in various other forms of student activity.' 

Authentic data are not available for the financial history of Gates 
College. The permanent resources provide an excellent equipment 
for its work as a secondarj^ school under the recent reorganization, "" 
and Gates Academy looks forward to admirable opportunities for use- 
fulness in the immediate future. 

•Gates Coll.; Cat. 1886-87, 14. It contains the college dining hall also. The 
money to .erect Gaylord Hall was raised chiefly in the East. Cong. Assn.: Min. 
1887, 34. A debt of $6,500 was incurred. Cong. Assn.; Min. 1889,. 40^ 

*> Gates CoU.: Cat. 1888-89, 21-22. 

^Ibid., 1895-96,11. 

d At first tuition was $15 per year. Gates Coll. : Cat. i882^3, 16. In 1883 it was 
increased somewhat. Gates CoU. : Cat. 1883-84, 16. In 1886 there was established 
a variable scale of tuitions — from $5 to $8 per term. Gates Coll. : Cat^ 1885-86, 17. 
For later rates see Gates Coll.: Cat. 1895-96. 16-17; 1897-98, 34. 

®The necessary expenses are estimated at less than $200 per year. Gkites CoU.: 
Cat. 1895-96, 17. 

'These are chiefly for the children of home missionaries. Gates Col.: Cat. 
1897-98, 52. 

8 Gates Coll.: Cat. 1897-98, 52. 

»»Ibid., 1882-83, 15; 1897-98, 55. 
^Ibid., 1882-83, 13; 1895-96, 15; 1897-98, 48. Cong. Assn.: Min. 1887,35; 1891, 45. 

J Ibid., Index, June 20, 1892, 20; October, 1893, 19; May, 1894, 17-18; December, 
1895, 1; March, 1895, 95-96; May, 1898, 128. In the Index, May, 1894, 17-18, a 
former student writes about " early sports." 

^ Gates Index, December, 1894, 3; April, 1898, 105-106. 

^Ibid., CoU.: Cat. 1882-83, 14; 1890-91, 31; 1897-98, 51; Nebr. Cong. News, 
October, 1888, 33. 

*" For present flnancial status of the school see Nebr. Cong. News> September, 
1899, 19. 
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FRANKLIN ACADEMY. 
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The stoi^ of Franklin Academy, published by the executive committee. 

Franklin Academj^ named for the village in which it is located, 
represents Congregational interests in the southwestern portion of 
Nebraska. The founding of the school, was the direct result of Con- 
gregational ideals and principles. Among the earliest settlers in the 
new community was a group of men who came thither from the acad- 
emy town of Denmark, Iowa. Missing, among other influences, the 
advantages of the Christian academj^ they early began to plan for the 
founding of such an institution in their new home.* While they were 
devising ways and means an impulse in the same direction came from 
another source. Rev. C. S. Harrison, pastor of the Congregational 
Church at York, Nebr., gave his strong support to the academy idea 
and became henceforth its most devoted supporter.^ The final reso- 
lution was made near the close of 1880.*^ Early in 1881 a subscrip- 
tion was raised and the necessary steps taken toward formal organi- 
zation. ^ On the 8th day of February the Republican Valley Association 
met at Franklin to counsel with reference to the academy project.® 

•Bennett: Frankl. Acad. 1; Dye: Frankl. Acad. , in Acad. Mirror, II, 1, 1; Nebr. 
Cong. News, March, 1881, 2. 

* Dye: Frankl. Acad. ^ in Acad. Mirror, n, 1 , 1 . For Mr. Harrison's own account 
of the beginnings, see The Story of Frankl. Acad. 3-4. Before this time Mr. 
Harrison had projected an academy at York, Nebr., of which mention is made 
elsewhere. In subsequent years he was to have a conspicuous part in promoting 
the growth of Weeping Water Academy, and, in his capacity as secretary of the 
Ajnerican College and Education Society, in the general development of the acad- 
emy system in the West. For sketch of Mr. Harrison's work, see Latta: Charles 
S. Harrison, in Senior Essays. 

° Frankl. Acad.: Min. Trust., December 10, 1880; Deakin: First Five Years, in 
Senior Essays, 6-7. 

* Frankl. Acad.: Min. Trust., January 15, 17, 1881. The subscription at this 
time included 130 acres of land, with money and labor pledges to the amount of 
$3,600. Frankl. Acad.: Cat. 1881-82, 11. 

* Bennett: Frankl. Acad. 3. The association at this time comprised 20 churches. 
Cong. Assn.: Min. 1881, 48. It had but recently been formed by separation from 
the Blue Valley Association. Cong. Assn.: Min. 1880, 39. The Congregational 
Church in Franklin was organized in 1873, and at this time — 1881 — had 24 mem- 
bers. The minister was Rev. J. M. Strong, who also preached at Bloomington 
and Riverton. Cong. Assn.: Min. 1881, 48. 
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The neighboring towns of Bloomington and Riverton brought offers 
for the location of the school; * but the association decided to place it 
at Franklin, resolving ''that we as an association take the responsible 
trust tendered us of supervising the institution of learning at Frank- 
lin."^ The origin of the academy movement at Franklin and the sym- 
pathy of the people with it virtually fixed the decision.^ The 
association chose 15 men as trustees and elected Rev. Amos Dresser 
as financial agent/ In this capacity he served the institution for 

several years. 
Practical work began at once. Early in August, 1881, the corner 

stone was laid for the first academy building.® Before the new year 
the building was completed,^ and instruction in the academy had 
begun, with 55 students in attendance. ^ Rev. W. S. Hampton, 
already pastor of the Congregational Church at Franklin, was elected 
principal of the academy,^ with a good corps of helpers.' Over 70 
students were in attendance during the first j^ear, all engaged in reg- 
ular preparatory studies. J In the fall of 1882 the academy was 
indorsed by the General Association of Congregational Churches.^ 

The average attendance of students during eighteen years has been 
about 130 annually.^ Like all frontier institutions, the academy 
draws its students largety from the farming districts in its own 
counties and the counties near about.™ For a time the attendance 
suffered severely from failure of crops and similar conditions; but 



* Bennett: Frankl. Acad. , 2-4. 

**rbid., 4; Deakin: First Five Years, 9-11, in Senior Essays. The resources 
guaranteed by the village amounted, in cash, labor, and land, to nearly $4,000. 
The gifts were mostly in small sums. 

« Frankl. Acad.: Cat. 1881-82, 11. 

•^Dye: Frankl. Acad., in Acad. Mirror, II, 1, 1; The Story of Frankl. Acad. 3-5. 

several years. 

«Frankl. Acad.: Cat., 1881-82, 11. 

'It was a plain wooden structure, two stories high, '* containing an assembly 
room, three recitation rooms, library, and cabinet." Frankl. Acad. Mirror, 
I, 2, 3. 

8 Bennett: Frankl. Acad., 5. 

*^Cong. Assn.: Min., 1881, 26. 

* Three teachers assisted Mr. Hampton at this time. Frankl. Acad.: Cat., 1881- 
82,4. 

J Frankl. Acad.: Cat., 1881-82, 6, 7. 
*Cong. Assn.: Min., 1882,16. 

* There was a sudden falling off about 1894-95, owing to severe drought in the 
counties tributary to the school. Frankl. Acac^. Mirror, II, 6 and 7, 1. The 
total number in attendance since the founding of the academy is almost 1,200. 
Hart: Circular letter, January, 1900. 

™ Bennett: Frankl. Acad., 11-12. But its constituency extends into Kansas also. 
Cong. Assn.: Min., 1887, 36; 1890, 42. For its service to the agricultural dis- 
tricts, see Cong. Assn.: Min., 1889. 42; Nebr. Cong. News, January, 1898, 50. In 
the course of its history the academy has enrolled students from more than twenty 
States. Hart: Circular letter, January, 1900. 
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fresh prosperity has come, and the student body grows steadily.* 
The two sexes are usually represented in about equal proportions.** 

The academy has enjoyed the services of three able and devoted 
men as its principals*^ and of a goodly number of faithful teachers,*^ 
a large proportion of them being graduates of Doane College.^ The 
faculty has shown but little permanence/ 

The first class graduated in 1885.^ The total number of graduates 
from regular academy classes to the present time is nearly 80;^ from 
a.11 courses nearly 140.^ An alumni association was organized in 
1886.J 

The academy began its work with a single course of study, compris- 
ing three years of work along conventional lines. ^ But its curricu- 
lum expanded rapidly, in harmony with its general growth; and 
within five years it offered four courses of study to its students — a 
** classical course" of three years and a '* scientific course" of four 
years, both designed to prepare for college; an " academic course" of 
four years for students not going to college; and a normal course of 
three years for teachers.' These courses continue to the present 
time, with various enlargements and modifications. By 1890 there 
was added a '' musical-literary course" of four years, and an " Eng- 
lish and business course " of two years, while the scientific prepara- 
tory course was reduced to three years of study.™ In 1893 the nor- 
mal course was expanded to four years, and a "teachers' course" of 



»Frankl. Acad. Muror, XTV, 186-187; Nebr. Cong. News, September, 1889, 
1890. 

** Bennett: Frankl. Acad., 13. 

«They are W. S. Hampton, 1881-1887; C. H. Dye, 1887-1888; Alexis C. Hart, 
1888-1899. The services of Principal Hart, not only to his institution but to the 
wider interests of Christian education in the State, are worthy of comment. The 
Story of Frankl. Acad., 1^15; Vennum: Alexis C. Hart in Senior Essays. 

•* Frankl. Acad.: Cat. 1881-82; Frankl. Acad. Mirror, I, 2; I, 3. 

® Among the Doane graduates who have taught at Franklin are Messrs. J. N. 
Bennett, J. H. Bennett, F. T. Owen, J. H. Harms, J. T. House, and Misses Hertha 
Kayser, Myrtle Crittenden, and Mary E. Austin. 

'Cong. Assn.: Min., 1890, 43. This instability arose chiefly from calls to other 
schools. 

« Frankl. Acad.: Cat., 1892, 5. 

*»The largest numbers in individual years were: 1891, 9; 1897, 11; 1899, 12. In 
respect to courses, the graduates are as follows: Classical, 37; scientific, 42. Hart: 
Circular letter, January, 1900. 

*This list includes graduates in music, elocution, normal courses, business 
courses, and others. See Hart: Circular letter, January, 1900. 

J Ayars: Hist, of Alumni Assn. in Senior Essays. Of the graduates, about one- 
fourth have entered Doane College and one-fourth similar institutions. Hart: 
XUircular letter, January, 1900. 

'^ Frankl. Acad.: Cat., 1881-82, 7-8. 

' Frankl. Acad. Mirror, I, 2, 1. 

"» Frankl. Acad.: Cat., 1890, 14-20. 
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two years provided,* which a year later was augmented to three 
years.^ In 1897 the regular preparatory courses were increased to four 
years .each,*^ the normal and teachers' courses were more closely 
coordinated,^ and in 1899 the English and business course was differ- 
entiated into two courses of two years each/ Through all these 
changes and adjustments, there has been steady progress in the 
character of the studies and the quality of the teaching.^ At pres- 
ent the academy divides its year into four quarters or semesters, 
requiring one hundred and five semester hours for graduation in 
three-year courses, one hundred and forty in four-year courses/ 
Through the interchange of studies among courses, some degree of 
election is possible; but most of the subjects are prescribed/ Bible 
study is a required topic in all courses/ For several years, beginnings 
in 1894, the academy teachers have conducted a successful summer 
school.^ Musical studies have always claimed much attention, and 
the academy has built up an excellent conservatory under its control.^ 
At the present time the school of music, under the direction of George 
H. AUer, offers satisfactory instruction in voice culture and instru- 
mental drill/ In close connection with the school the students main- 
tain a glee club and an orchestra,^ both of good repute. The enroll- 
ment in music classes is always large. °^ 

Since 1886 military drill has formed part of the discipline of the 
academy. "^ For several years the young women had systematic drill 
in their own company organization; in 1895 it gave place to ordinary 
gymnastics. ° The military drill is compulsory for one semester, p 

Since the first housing in 1881 Franklin Academy has erected two 
new buildings. Stewart Hall,^ a boys' dormitory of moderate size and 



•Frankl. Acad.: Cat., 1893, 15-20. 

^Ibid.,1894, 16. 

<'Ibid.,1897, 15. 

•^Ibid., 1899, 16-17. 

«Ibid., 1881-82, 7-8; 1899, 16-22. 

'Ibid., 1899, 17,19. 

«Ibid., 1899, 17, 19-22. 

^Ibid.: Cat., 1896, 15; 1899, 20. 

abid., 1893, 33; 1898, 4; Nebr. Cong. News, October, 1894, 26; July, 1898, 4. 

JIbid., 1881-82, 5, 7; Frankl. Acad. Mirror, II, 1, 4; II, 5, 2, 8, 2-3; III, 2, 3; Coch- 
ran: Hist, of music department, in Senior Essays. The conservatory was practi- 
cally established in 1888. Bennett: Frankl. Acad., 9-10. 

I' Ibid., 1899, 23-25. 

^Frankl. Acad. Mirror, XIII, 4, 53; Cochran: Hist, of music dept; in Senior 
Essays. 

°*In 1898-99, the enrollment in music was 172. Frankl. Acad.: Cat., 1899, 13. 

"Carlson: Hist, of the Milit. Co., in Senior Essays; Frankl. Acad.: Cat., 1890, 
26; 1892, 24; 1894, 22. 

** Carlson: Hist, of the Milit. Co., in Senior Essays. 

p Frankl. Acad.: Cat., 1899, 27. 

*J Named in honor of Mrs. E. C. Stewart, Troy, N. Y., a generous donor to the 
academy. Bennett: Frankl. Acad., 8. 
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cost/ was built in 1882.^ It is still the principal home of young men 
in the institution. In 1885-86, through the efforts of Rev. C. S. Har- 
rison/ a girls' dormitory was provided, at a cost of $8,000.^ Ladies' 
Hall is the largest and best building belonging to the academy.® 
Besides dormitories it furnishes quarters for the boarding club and 
rooms for the school of music. ^ Recitation rooms, chapel, library, 
laboratories, and armory are housed in Academy Hall,^ to which, in 
1891, a considerable addition was made.^ There is imperative need 
of larger room, and the trustees have begun to ask for new dormitory 
facilities, a music hall, and a gymnasium.^ 

The academy has accumulated a good working libraiy of about 
3,200 volumes, including several standard cyclopedias and works of 
reference.^ The reading room is also well maintained. By 1890 the 
school had laid the foundation of its scientific collections, especially 
in geology and botany,^ which at present provide useful aids to 
teaching.' By steady growth from year to year, also, there have 
arisen fairly equipped laboratories in physics and chemistry and the 
biological sciences."" 

Since the earlier years" the cost of maintenance has averaged 
nearly $5,000 per annum." Of this sum from one-third to one-half 
has accrued from tuitions and other permanent sources of revenue; 
the remainder from current donations. Like other Western acade- 
mies, Franklin has, in recent years, intrusted its financial interests 
in the East to the American College and Education Society, p The 
institution has carried a small floating debt from year to year, but has 
never seriously imperiled its financial security. ^ Its present indebted- 

"^Frankl. Acad.: Cat. 1898, 27. 

^Nebr. Cong. News, September, 1882, 1. 

«= The Story of Frankl. Acad. , 4-10. In 1884 Mr. Harrison became pastor of the 
church at Franklin. 

^ Ibid. , 4-9. 

^'It is 60 feet sqnare, three stories high, besides a basement. Frankl. Acad.: 
Cat. 1898, 27. For picture of Ladies' Hall, see Frankl. Acad.: Cat. 1897, 25. 

f Frankl. Acad.: Cat. 1899, 25. 

«Ibid,. Mirror, II, suppl., 4; Frankl. Acad.: Cat. 1899, 25. 

»»Ibid., VIII, 1, 3; Cong. Assn.: Min. 1891, 40. 

»Ibid., Cat. 1899, 30; Frankl. Acad. Mirror, VIII, 3, 5. For recent improve- 
ments in the equipment of buildings, see Frankl. Acad. Mirror, XIV, 186. 

JIbid., 1899, 26-27. 

'^Ibid., 1890, 30-31. 

^ Specially noteworthy gifts have been made to the scientific collections by Rev. 
R. T. Cross (minerals), Mrs. C. S. Harrison (shells and curios). Prof. G. D. 
Swezey (herbarium), and Dr. Hapemen (herbarium). 

"Frankl. Acad.: Cat. 1899, 26. 

" No authentic financial data are available before 1890. 

*> This average is derived from the details of the treasurer's accounts, published 
in Frankl. Acad. Mirror. 

p In 1891 the society undertook for the first time to aid secondary schools in the 
West. Nebr. Cong. News, January, 1895, 53; Frankl. Acad. Mirror, n. s., II, 3, 
2; XII, 1. 

•iCong. Assn.: Min. 1887, 36; 1891, 40; 1894, 41. 
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ness amounts to about $5,000. ^ It has accumulated prox)erty in endow- 
ments, grounds, buildings, and equipments to a valuation of more 
than 130,000.^ The friends of the academy are working actively to 
pay all debts and to create a permanent fund of $25,000 before the 
close of the century. "^ The success of Franklin Academy has been 
achieved in the face of serious difficulties. It was planted in a 
pioneer community. It has suffered from repeated seasons of drought, 
involving failure of crops. Its steady progress witnesses to groat 
devotion on the part of the men and women who have directed its 
work. ^ 

Various prizes are offered to students in the academy for excel- 
lence in composition or debate. "^ There are also several scholarships 
furnishing free tuition to one or more students. ^ Tuition fees are low, 
ranging from 120 to $30 a year;^ other expenses are proportionately 
light. ^ 

Student life finds ample outlet in three literarj" societies,^ three 
musical clubs,^ and various athletic interests,^ as well as in the 
religious organizations connected with the academy. The Academy 
Mirror was established in 1887.* 

The religious life in Franklin Academy has always been uncom- 
monly strong, even for schools of its type."" This characteristic is 
traceable partly to the spirit of its founders, "" partly to the community 
in which it is situated,^ but most of all to the influence of a few men 
who have molded its life. The relations between the academy and 



"^Frankl. Acad. Mirror, XIII, 137, 138; Nebr. Cong. News, July, 1899, 5. 

»>Ibid., n. s.. Ill, 68; XIII, 83; XIII, 137. 

^Nebr. Cong. News, July, 1899, 5. 

•* Special mention may be made of Rev. C. S. Harrison, Principal A. C. Hart, 
and Rev. Gteorge W. Mitchell, present pastor of the Franklin Congregational 
Church. 

«Frankl. Acad.: Cat. 1890, 30; 1899, 27, 28. 

'Ibid., 1899, 28. 

8lbid^, 15. For earlier fees, see Cat. 1881-82, 10; 1890, 12; 1898. 13. 

•^Frankl. Acad.: Cat. 1899, 15. 

'Ibid., 29. For the history of these societies, see Knapp: Hist, of lit. societies 
of Frankl. Acad., in Senior Essays. 

J Ibid. For the history of musical organizations, see Cochran: Hist, of music 
dept., in Senior Essays. 

''Simon: Hist, of athletics in Frankl. Acad., in Senior Essays; Frankl. Acad.: 
Cat. 1899, 29. 

'Bennett: Frankl. Acad., 9; Ayars: Hist, of Frankl. Acad. Mirror, in Senior 
Essays. Until 1893, the Mirror was edited by the instructors; since then, partly 
by students. 

»» Frankl. Acad.: Cat. 1881-82, 11; Cong. Assn.: Minn., 1888, 37; 1889, 41-42; 
1891, 40; 1898, 45; Bennett: Frankl. Acad., 6-7; Story of Frankl. Acad., 18-19. 

"Ibid., 1890, 33-34; 1893, 32-33; 1899, 30; Cong. Assn.: Min. 1887,36; Knapp: 
Biogr. of first trustees in senior essays. 

°Ibid., 1881-82, 8-9; 1890, 13; 1893, 27-28. 
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the Congregational Church in Franklin have always been of the most 
intimate nature;* the pastors of this church serving the school in 
many useful ways. Within the school moral and religious culture is 
provided through various societies ^ and through the general discipline 
and oversight of the teachers. "^ 

Franklin Academy has always worked in the spirit of high ideals.^ 
Without aspirations to become more than a secondary school,® it has 
magnified its office and attained the most commendable success. Its 
standing in the State is among the first schools of its class/ and it 
looks forward to unbroken and enlarging prosperity in the future.^ 

WEEPING WATER ACADEMY. 
References. 

Catalognes of Weeping Water Academy, 1885-1899. 

French, H. A., ed.: Nebraska Congregational News, Lincoln, 1885-1899. 

Hindley, George, ed.: Our Work, Weeping Water, 1888-89. 

Hindley, George: History of Weeping Water Academy, 1889. A manuscript. 

Minutes of trustees and executive committee of Weeping Water Academy, 
1885-1899. 

Minutes of General Association of Congregational Churches of Nebraska, 1885- 
1899. 

Some Facts Concerning Weeping Water Academy, 1898. 

The picturesque village of Weeping Water, *" in the central part of 
Cass County, is among the earliest settlements of southern Nebraska. 
The first white settlers in the community date back almost to the 
organization of the Territory. Among the first comers was William 
H. Reed, who, in 1857, secured a farm near the spot where the village 
now stands. As a man of New England antecedents, Mr. Reed was 
predisposed toward educational enterprises, and saw in the natural 
conditions of his new home a promising domicile for a Christian school. 
When the town site of Weeping Water was platted a portion was 
reserved for educational purposes and was designated as the " College 

* During the early years the Congregational church worshipped in the Academy 
building. Bennett: Frankl. Acad., 6. The church built its meetinghouse in 
1885. Deakin: First five years in senior essays. See further story of Franklin 
Acad., 16; Nebr. Cong. News, March, 1898, 67. 

^Frankl. Acad.: Cat. 1899, 29. Among such agencies are the Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A., and mission study and Bible classes. See Peck: Hist, of Y. W. C. A. 
in Frankl. Acad, in senior essays. 

«For rules and regulations see Frankl. Acad.: Cat. 1882, 9; 1890, 32, 33; 1894, 
28, 29; 1899, 28. 

•^Cong. Assn.: Min. 1887, 36; 1891, 40,41; 1898, 45. 

«Cong. Assn.: Min. 1887, 36. 

^Frankl. Acad. Quart., I, 3. 

«Nebr. Cong. News, June, 1899, 90. 

^For the natural advantages of the location see W. W. Acad., Cat. 1887-88, 13; 

Cong. Assn., Min. 1887, 37. 
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square." ^ From these days the citizens of Weeping Water were alert 
for opportunities to build a substantial school in their village. In 
1869 Weeping Water tried, as mentioned already,^ to allure *' Nebraska 
University" away from Fontenelle, making liberal offers for its sup- 
port. In 1872 again it was a competitor for the location of the college 
established at that time, but was outstripped by the younger com- 
munity at Crete. ° 

These earlier attempts failing, matters rested for more than a dec- 
ade. In May, 1885, the educational interest of Weeping Water awoke 
to fresh activity. A few members of the local Congregational Church ^ 
met together and decided to found a Christian academy.® 

The supporters of the enterprise thought best to organize the acad- 
emy for practical instruction as soon as possible, there being in the 
community sundry young people who desired immediate preparation 
for college.^ A corporation was formed in the summer of 1885, and 
articles of agreement adopted, by which the control was vested in a 
body of 20 trustees.^ Rev. George Hindley, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Weeping Water, was elected president of the board 
of trustees and principal of the academy.^ G. W. Noble was chosen 
as chief instructor for the first year,^ with a competent corps of assist- 
ants; J and in the autumn of 1885 instruction began,'' the trustees hav- 
ing leased the Baptist Church, then unoccupied, for school purposes.^ 
At the outset only 13 students were enrolled. "" In this small way the 
life of the academy began. 

•^Hindley: W. W. Acad., 1. 

^See article on Fontenelle College. 
, °Cong. Assn.: Min. 1872, 9, 10,11; Hindley: W. W. Acad., 2. 

<*The Congregational Church in Weeping Water dates back to 1860. Cong, 
Assn. : Min. , 1867, 12. It was the fourth church of its order organized in Nebraska 
Territory, and the first south of the Platte River. The first pastor was Rev. 
M. F. Platte. He was followed in 1866 by Rev. Fred. Alley, who afterwards was 
instrumental in founding Crete Academy and Doane College. Other pastors of 
the church are as follows: Revs. S. Barrow, 1870-1874; J. B. Chase, 1874-1878; 
C. F. Graves, 1880-1882; George Hmdley, 1883-1893; C. S. Harrison, 1893-1897; 
S. I. Hanford, 1897-1900. Some Facts, 8. 

® Hindley: W. W. Acad., 2. The academy was founded primarily to meet the 
local demand for thorough secondary instruction. W. W. Acad.: Cat. 1885-86, 5. 
^Hindley: W. W. Acad., 2. 

«W. W. Acad.: Art. of Assn., 1885; Min. Trust., August 12, 1885; Cat., 1885- 
86,5. 

»> W. W. Acad.: Min. Trust., August 25, 1885. 
^Ibid., August 17, 1885. ^ 

JIbid.,Cat., 1885-86, 3. The first catalogue shows six instructors. Only one 
gave his entire time to the school. 

^^Nebr. Cong. News, October, 1885, 1. 

^W. W. Acad.: Min. Trust., August 17, 1885; Hindley: W. W. Acad., 4; Some 
Facts, 5. 

"^ Hindley: W. W. Acad., 4. 
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The attendance of students during the fifteen years of its history- 
has always been small,* and has come chiefly from the immediate 
vicinity.^ The faculty has usually consisted of 6 or 7 men and womieUy 
the number including teachers of music and art. The present corps, 
of instructors numbers 8 persons.^ Rev. George Hindley remained 
principal till 1893. Since 1894 the school has been under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Taylor. "^ 

The courses of study follow customary lines. During the first seven 
years there was a ''college preparatory " course and a "scientific" 
course, each of three years, and an "academic" course of four years, 
designed for students not purposing to enter college.® The fourth 
year comprised various studies drawn from the ordinary college cur- 
riculum. In 1892 the curriculum was arranged more on conventional 
lines, with cla^ssical, scientific, and "English normal" courses of 
three years each.^ The normal course, as the name implies, endeav- 
ored to provide for the practical needs of teachers. Two years later 
the normal course was increased to four years, making available a 
considerably wider field of study. ^ In close connection there was 
begun a "commercial department," made up of courses in penman- 
ship, bookkeeping, and the like.^ A little later the normal course was 
conformed more closely to the standard three-year courses of prepara- 
tory study, leaving the English and "commercial" groups to supple- 
ment the more legitimate academy programme.^ The regular prepar- 
atory studies have been changed from time to time to suit the varia- 
tions in entrance requirements at the State university, Doane College, 
and other neighboring institutions. J The standards of the academy 
have always been high, and its present curriculum places it among 

* The average attendance has been 75 or 80 students per annum. During the 
history of the school, over 1,000 young people have enjoyed its privileges. Some 
Pacts, 10. 

^ The attendance from more remote communities has steadily increased. The 
first catalogue shows about 12 per cent from outside; the last, about 35 percent. 

*' Frank C. Taylor, A. B. (University of Nebraska), principal, instructor in 
Greek, history, and literature; Lewis M. Oberkotter, A. B. (Doane) , mathematics 
and German; J. Elbert Taylor, A. B. (Doane) , science and business courses: Eliza- 
beth A. Norton, A. B. (Doane), Latin and English; Anna B. Bennett, preceptress, 
Latin and English; Ezra B. Geer, music; Lucy J. Geer, music; Mae Bouck, draw- 
ing. W. W. Acad.: Cat. 1899, 5. 

•^Some Facts, 5; Nebr. Cong. News, September, 1893, 17; July, 1896, 5. 

«W. W. Acad.: Cat. 1885-86, 6-8; 1891-92, 7-10. The last-named course sub- 
jected the academy to some criticism. W. W. Acad.: Min. Trust. June 21, 1887, 

'Ibid.,1892-93, 7-9, 12. 

8 Ibid., 1894, 6. 

^ Ibid., 10. 

*rbid., 1896, 9. In 1899 the latter course is designated a "business " course. 
Oat. 1899, 10. 

^Various attempts have been made to establish uniform entrance requirements 
among the higher institutions of Nebraska. 
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the foremost fitting schools in the State. "^ Its graduates are admitted 
without examination to the above-named institutions and to various 
other reputable colleges.^ Since 1886, when the first diplomas were 
issued, the academy has graduated about 75 students from its classes/ 

Instruction in music has been provided since the second year of the 
academy/ A regularly organized department of music with courses 
of study was first announced in 1894; ® three years later it was con- 
siderably expanded, and at present affords good facilities for vocal 
and instrumental training/ Elementary instruction in drawing and 
painting was provided for several years, but in 1895 the subject was 
dropped/ 

The material equipments of Weeping Water Academy are yet 
meager. During the first year, as already stated, its instructors 
taught their classes in the unoccupied Baptist church. In 1886 two 
rooms were added to the Congregational church, at a cost of a few 
hundred dollars, and these mainly provided for academy classes/ 
In the following year a subscription of $8,000 was pledged for a 
building fund.^ A little later the Congregational church built itself 
a new house of worship,^ and the academy purchased the stone 
church building and remodeled it into a suitable house for the 
school.^ This structure is yet the only building belonging to the 
academy. In recent years the trustees have planned to secure an 
ampler campus and provide better housing;^ but little has yet been 
accomplished toward that end. 

There is a small library, a moderate supply of scientific apparatus, 
and fair scientific collections. "" 

More probably than any similar school in the State, Weeping 
Water Academy has derived its financial support from the local con- 
stituency which also furnishes its students. The old-time community, 
with its well-developed industries and great natural resources, has 

* W. W. Acad.: Cat. 1899, 11, for the courses of study. 

*Ibid., 13. 

*'From regular courses, 68; from music, 5; from commercial department, 1. 
W. W. Acad.: Cat. 1899, 24-27. Of the graduates who carried their studies fur- 
ther the greater number have entered the University of Nebraska and Doane Col- 
lege. Some Facts, 10. 

•^W. W. Acad.: Cat. 1886-87, 1, 11. 

«Ibid., 1894, 11-12. 

Tbid., 1897-98, 19-20; 1899, 17-19. 

8lbid., 1887-88, 2; 1894, 2, 12; 1895, 3. 

»»Hindley: W. W. Acad. 4-5; Cong. Assn.: Min.1887, 37; W. W. Acad.: Min. 
Trust. July 5, August, 1886. 

*Cong. Assn. : Min. 1887, 37. 

JSome Facts, 6. 

''Some Facts, 5; Cong. Assn.: Min. 1894, 41; Nebr. Cong. News, July, 1896, 5. 

' W. W. Acad.: Min. Trust. August 5, 1896; June 9, 1897. 

«»Ibid., Cat., 1890-91, 12; 1899, 20. 
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afforded the requisite conditions for a prosperous school.* The loyal 
interest of the Lincoln Association, in whose territory the academy 
is situated, has counted for much in material help and in other ways.** 
Through careful economy^ the school has maintained its work, and 
after a period of serious depression ^ has finally lifted its burden of 
debt incurred in the purchase of a building and in current expenses.^ 
In 1896 a "Christian Endeavor Endowment Fund" was begun, *'the 
initiative being taken by the Weeping Water Society."^ A consid- 
erable revenue has accrued year by year from tuitions, although 
these are very low.^ 

Moral and religious conditions in the academy are distinctly Chris- 
tian. "In all the work we do in and out of recitation rooms the 
thought is constantly emphasized that above all art, above all educa- 
tion stands devotion to God, without which life is worse than a 
failure."^ Systematic Bible study has always formed part of the 
instruction.^ The rules and regulations look to the development of 
manly and womanly character.^ 

The history of Weeping Water Academy illustrates as finely as that 
of any school in the West what substantial success in Christian edu- 
cation may be won, with narrow resources, by earnest and devoted 
men working in the heart of a progressive and sympathetic commu- 
nity. The academy has succeeded because it knew its field and has 
not attempted too much. It should continue to grow in strength and 
usefulness. 

CHADRON ACADEMY. 
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ment of that region, and within a short period it was filled with a 
numerous population and dotted with prosperous villages.'' Follow- 
ing closely this stream of immigration, the various religious orders 
began the work of organizing churches of their several kinds. Among 
the first foundations in the new district in the Congregational inter- 
est was the church at Chadron, Dawes County, established in the 
^autumn of 1885.^ Chadron was at that time ali^eady a thriving vil- 
lage, and rapily grew to promiuepee among the towns of the region. 
Other churches were planted in like promising centers,*^ and by 1887 
there were enough of thimto form a separate "Northwestern Associa- 
tion" of Congregational churches.**. 

The opportunity for Christian education in this wide region soon 
attracted attention from ministers and missionary workers.^ The 
practical issue was the decision of the Northwestern Association in 
1888 to found an academy at Chadron. Various other towns entered 
actively into the canvass for location;^ but the natural advantages^ 
and enterprise ^' of Chadron secured for it the site of the new insti- 
tution. At the same meeting the association provided for the gov- 
ernment of the school,* and elected the first board of trustees. 

Immediately following their action the trustees selected a site for 
the academy on a hillside overlooking the town, J purchased sufficient 

• Cong. Assn. : Min. , 1884, 24-26. 

^ Ibid. , 1885, 18. At its foundation the church had seven members. 
By 1890 there were sixty-five. Cong. Assn.: Min., 1890, 48. 

"Hays Springs, Rushville, etc. Cong. Assn.: Min., 1885, 37. 

**Cong. Assn.: Min., 1887, 26. The new association was formed by separation 
from the Elkhom Valley Association, which in turn had come out from the old 
Columbus Association in 1885. At the time the Northwestern Association began 
it comprised only five churches. 

^The initiative in respect to Chadron Academy was due mainly to Rev. Harmon 
Bross, general missionary for the Congregational churches in northern Nebraska, 
and Rev. G. J. Powell, pastor of the Congregational Church in Chadron, 1885- 

1890. Bartow: Hist, statement in Nebr. Cong. News, February, 1891, 74. 
^Among them Rushville, Hemingford, and O'Linn. Bartow: Hist, statement 

in Nebr. Cong. News, February, 1891, 74; Nebr. Cong. News, August, 1888, 11. 

8 Chadron is situated on the Fremont, Elkhom and Missouri Valley Railroad, 
445 miles northwest of Omaha, 151 miles from Deadwood. Chadron Acad.: Am. 
1889, 3. It forms a natural center for northwestern Nebraska, as well as contig- 
uous parts of South Dakota and Wyoming. Chadron Acad.: Cat. 1891-92, 5. 
The population is chiefly American, and has always shown a progressive spirit. 
For natural advantages, climate, " strategic value," etc., see Chadron Acad.: Cat. 
1891-92, 6; 1892-93, 27-28; Nebr. Cong. News, December, 1890, 56; February, 

1891, 74, 75; September, 1892, 20; September, 1896, 6; Cong. Assn.: Min., 1889, 44. 
** Bartow: Hist. stJatement in Nebr. Cong. News, February, 1891,74. The citi- 
zens pledged about $4,000 in money and 20 to 40 acres of land. 

^The ultimate control of the academy was retained in the hands of the associ- 
ation. Any possibility of expanding it into a college was precluded by the terms 
of its foundation. Nebr. Cong. News, August, 1888, 11. 

JFor descriptions see Nebr. Cong. News, February, 1891, 74-75; Chadron Acad.: 
Cat. 1892-93, 27-28. 
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grounds for a campus ^ and began plans for the erection 6f a perma- 
nent building.^ It was deemed best, however, not to wait for the 
completion of the building to open the school. Accordingly a princi- 
pal was chosen, with assistant teachers,*^ and practical instruction 
began October 2, 1889, the school occujpying an outgrown public school- 
house. The attendance at the beginning was very small, but the work 
continued through the year, and the first annual catalogue, in June, 
1890, showed an enrollment of 34 pupils for the year.^ 

At the close of the first year, however, the academy confronted a 
Serious financial crisis. During the preceding autumn funds had been 
borrowed to erect the projected building; but the funds were ex- 
hausted, and the structure not yet finished.® The principal resigned, 
but the trustees decided to open the academj' a second year in the 
temporary quarters. At the opportune moment new friends appeared ^ 
and the academy building was pushed to completion. It was dedi- 
cated December 3, 1890, and was occupied at once.^ ''Academy Hall" 
was a four-story building of stone and brick, and was used for recita- 
tions, library, dormitories, and other purposes.^ In November, 1892, 
the hall was totally destroyed by fire,^ but, without any interruption 
of instruction, a new and satisfactory home for the school was soon 
provided through the liberality of the citizens of Chadron and other 
friends of the institution.^ Since 1894 one small building has been 
erected to serve as a dormitorj'^ for young women and to provide a 
dining hall for the students in general.^ 

* Bartow: Hist, statement, in Nebr. Cong. News, February, 1891, 74. The 
tract comprised 80 acres and cost $3,200. In addition, a local corporation gave a 
large number of town lots. Cong. Assn.: Min., 1891, 42. 

^The contract was let July 3, 1889. Bartow: Hist, statement, in Nebr. Cong. 
News, February 2, 1891, 74. 

•^ The first principal was J. M. Hulbert. Four other teachers gave a portion of 
their time to the academy. Bartow: Hist, statement, in Nebr. Cong. News, 
February 2, 1891,74. 

•* Bartow: Hist, statement, in Nebr. Cong. News, February, 1891, 74. 

« Cong. Assn.: Min., 1890, 44; 1891, 42; Bartow: Hist, statement, in Nebr. Cong. 
News, February, 1891, 74. 

'Particularly Rev. Frank L. Ferguson who in 1890 became pastor of the Cha- 
dron Church and principal of the academy. Bartow: Hist, statement, in Nebr. 
Cong. News, February, 1891, 74. Mr. Ferguson is now president of Pomona Col- 
lege, Claremont, Cal. 

sThe address of Mr. Alfred Bartow, to which frequent reference has been made, 
was delivered on the occasion of the dedication. Mr. Bartow, who was a gradu- 
ate of Yale College, was president of the board of trustees of the academy. 

** Chadron Acad.: Cat., 1892-93, 26. For picture of this building, see Chadron 
Acad.: Cat., 1891-92, 1; 1892-93, frontispiece. The hall cost nearly $12,000. 
Nebr. Cong. News, February, 1889, 69; December, 1890, 56; Cong. Assn.: Min., 
1890, 44. 

* Chadron Journal, December 11, 1892. 

J Chadron subscribed about $5,000. Nebr. Cong. News, November, 1892,46. 
The new building was completed and occupied by October, 1894, without any 
incumbrance of debt. Cong. Assn.: Min., 1894, 41. 

''Chadron Acad.: Cat., 1898, 5-6; 1899, 7. 
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During the decade the attendance of students in Chadron Academy 
has increased slowly, J)ut has seldom risen above 100,^ which is 
approximately the number enrolled at the present time. Small classes 
have graduated from year to year,^ and the academy is usually repre- 
sented among the students of the higher institutions in the State. 
The academy has accomplished an excellent mission in training 
teachers for frontier common schools.^ Chadron Academy has 
employed the services of five successive principals/ and maintained a 
teaching force of five to eight persons from year to year.^ The aver- 
age term of service on the part of teachers has been short. 

From the beginning the usual "classical" and "scientific" courses 
in preparation for college have constituted the central elements in 
the curriculum.^ At the present time these courses are based on the 
entrance requirements of the University of Nebraska,^' and graduates 
of Chadron Academy are accepted on certificate by the university, 
Doane College, and similar institutions.^ In conjunction with these 
regular lines of work the academy, imitating the general policy in 
Western secondary schools and conforming to a genuine demand, has 
offered courses of a more elementary and "practical" character.. In 
the beginning it established a "normal course,"^ which continues and 
now comprises four years of substantial study. J In like manner the 
academy began with a "business course,"^ or "commercial course,"^ 
which soon expanded into the "Chadron Business College," remaining, 
however, a department of the academy. "" The students in this depart- 
ment have always formed a large element in the annual enrollment. 
The studies pertain chiefly to the common English branches and to 
distinctly commercial subjects. At the present time the school pro- 
vides also an "academic course" of four years for those who can not 

* Complete data for the attendance are not at hand. For various details see 
Chadron Acad.: Cat. 1891-92, 27-28; 1893-94,7-11; 1899,22-27; Cong. Assn.: Min., 
1890, 44; Nebr. Cong. News, July, 1899, 1. 

** The total number of graduates to 1899 is 76. Nebr. Cong. News, March, 1899, 
67. There is an alumni association. Chadron Acad.: Cat., 1899, 21. 

« Chadron Acad.: Cat., 1898, 4; Nebr. Cong. News, July, 1897, 6. 

^J. M. Hulbert, 1889-90; F. L. Ferguson, 1890-1893; J. N. Bennett, 1893-1897; 
W. C. Rhoades, 1897-1899; J. M. Gillette, 1899-1900. 

®The present faculty comprises nine persons. Chadron Acad.: Cat., 1899. 4. 

'Chadron Acad.: Cat., 1891-92, 14-19; 1892-93, 12-17; 1897, 5-6; 1898, 10-12; 
1899, 10, 

«Ibid., 1899,12. 

»» Ibid., 1892-93, 32-33; 1897, 2. 

*Ibid., Ann., 1889,4. 

JIbid., Cat., 1891-92, 20-22; 1892-93, 18-20; 1898, 11-12; 1899, 10. The normal 
course runs parallel to the classical and scientific courses, omitting the Latin 
and Greek and providing instead science and pedagogy. 

^ Chadron Acad. : Ann. , 1889, 4. 

^Ibid., Cat., 1891-92, 23-25. 

°^Ibid., 1891-92,21-24. 
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enter college, but "want more than can be obtained in the classical 
and scientific courses."* It is nearly equivalent to the conventional 
freshman year in college. The instructors in the academy usually 
conduct a summer school for the special benefit of teachers.^ 

Since the beginning the academy has furnished instruction in music, ° 
and made more or less satisfactory provision for elementary art 
studies.^ In 1898 the Chadron School of Music united with the 
musical department of the academy, to the material advantage of 
this element in the instruction.® It now bears the name of The 
Chadron Academy School of Music, and is affiliated with the Western 
Conservatory of Kansas City, Mo.^ Instruction is offered in voice 
culture, violin, and piano. There is also some training in elocution.^ 

The material equipments of the academy are yet insufficient. There 
is a small library,^ and some fair beginnings of scientific laboratories 
and collections.^ All these resources are utilized in practical methods 
of instruction. The location of the academy in near proximity to the 
Black Hills makes it an attractive region for sundry lines of scien- 
tific study. 

As in all these frontier institutions, students' expenses are light,^ 
and many opportunities afford chance for self-support. ^ The academy 
offers free tuition to the children of ministers and missionaries, as 
well as to representatives of certain civil organizations ; ' it also gives 
scholarships to a few high-school graduates in its more advanced 
courses."' A few small prizes are granted for excellence in scholar- 
ship. " The educational success of Chadron Academy has been accom- 
plished with very restricted financial resources. There are as yet no 
permanent endowments, current expenses being paid entirely from 
donations. Like other Western academies of its denomination, Chad- 
ron has enjoyed the assistance of the American College and Educa- 
tion Society.'' More than once the school has confronted apparently 

* Chadron Acad.: Cat., 1899, 12. 

^Nebr. Cong. News, Jnly, 1892, 3; Jnly, 1897, 5-6; Chadron Acad.: Cat., 1899, 3. 

« Chadron Acad.: Ann. 1889, 4-5; Cat. 1891-92, 26; 1892-93, 25; 1897, 2. 

<»Ibid., Cat. 1891-92, 26; 1892-93, 25; 1897, 2. 

«Ibid., 1898, 5, 13-14; Nebr. Cong. Mus., May, 1898, 83. 

^ Ibid. , 1899, 16. The musical department serves the academy in various useful 
ways. 

«Ibid., 1899,17. 

^ For growth of library see Chadron Acad.: Cat. 1891-92, 9; 1892-93, 80; 1898, 6. 
The library now contains about 1,000 volumes. Chadron Acad.: Cat. 1899, 7. 

^ Chadron Acad.: Cat. 1891-92, 9; 1892-93, 30-31; 1898, 6; 1899, 7, 15. 
' J Ibid., 1899, 19-20. Tuitions are $20 to $25 a year. 

^Ibid.. 1891,10-11; 1899,8. 

•Ibid., 1899,8. 

"'Ibid., 1898, 8; 1899, 8; Nebr. Cong. News, April, 1898, 74. 

"Ibid., 1899,8-9. 

°Nebr. Cong. News, November, 1898, 35. 
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insurmountable obstables in the way of financial burdens/ but it bids 
fair to overcome them, and at the present time has a steadily bright- 
ening outlook toward permanent usefulness.^ 

In all its work Chadron Academy has stood in intimate fellowship 
with the local church in Chadron,*^ with the Northwestern Associa- 
tion by which it was established/ and has enjoyed the hearty confi- 
dence of Nebraska Congregationalists in general.*^ It has adhered 
loyally to Christian standards of education' and exerted a whole- 
some influence over the wide region in which it stands practically 
alone. '^ ''Chadron Academy is just completing the first ten years of 
its existence. That decade has shown beyond question, (1) that 
there is a wide and peculiarly important field for a Christian academy 
in this region, and that the opportunity for the work of such a school 
will be permanent; (2) that the Christian academy is just the insti- 
tution to do the needed work most efficiently and economically; 
(3) that the results attained abundantly justify the expenditure of 
money and time and labor and sacrifice and prayer. 

''A small army of young men and women has marched through our 
doors, and has gone out with higher ideals of life and better equij)- 
ment for its duties. Seventy-six have graduated from our courses in 
nine years, a good proportion have continued their studies in higher 
institutions, and a great host have done worthy educational service 
as county sui)erintendents, as principals, and as teachers in district 
and graded schools; one is a college professor, and another is a 
minister of the gospel." ^ 

With such a showing at the close of its first decade Chadron 
Academy has promise of continuance and growing usefulness in the 
years to come. 

•Nebr. Cong. News, May, 1894, 8; August, 1897, 10-11; December, 1897,42 
December, 1898, 43; March, 1899, 65, 67; Cong. Assn.: Min. 1897, 35; 1898,45. 
In March, 1899, the Indebtedness was nearly $8,000. Nebr. Cong. News, March, 
1899, 67. 

^'Nebr. Cong. News, May, 1899, 83; July, 1899, 3. 

<'Ibld.,May, 1898, 83-83. 

*>Ibid., June, 1895, 94; May, 1899, 83; June, 1899, 90. 

«Cong. Assn.: Min. 1888, 10; 1889, 11, 44; 1890, 10; 1891, 10; 1894, 9, 11. 

Tor its religious activities and influence, see Chadron Acad.: Cat. 1889, 3-4; 
1891-93, 5, 6, 7; 1893-93, 37-38; 1897, 1; 1899, 5, 30. Nebr. Cong. News, Decem- 
ber, 1891, 49; February, 1893, 66; March, 1894, 66; December, 1894, 45; December, 
1895, 43-43; July, 1896, 6; February, 1898, 58; May, 1898, 83; November, 1899, 50. 

KCong. Assn.: Min. 1898, 45; Nebr. Cong. News, July, 1899, 5. 

»»Nebr. Cong. News, March, 1899, 67. 
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THE GERMAN CONGREGATIONAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

References, 

Catalogues and circulars of the German Congregational Theological Seminary, 
1882-1888. 

French, H. A., ed.: Nebraska Congregational News, Milford, 1881-82; Lincoln. 
1882-18»4. 

Hertel, A. F. W.: History of the German Congregational Theological Seminary, 
1878-1890. (A manuscript. ) 

Minutes of General Association of Congregational Churches of Nebraska, 1878- 
1894. 

Plass, Norman: The German Pro-Seminary, in Nebraska Congregational News, 
November, 1892, 42-44. 

The Congregational body in Nebraska, as in other States, includes 
a considerable number of German churches whose special mission is 
the development and maintenance of religious interests among the 
people of German nationality and speech scattered throughout its ter- 
ritory.* Bound together by ties of race and language, it was natural 
these German Christians should undertake educational work along 
their own distinctive lines. The practical result of such endeavor was 
the "German Theological Seminary," or "German Pro-Seminary,"^ 
which during the first fifteen years of its existence was located at 
Crete, Nebr. 

The German seminary at Crete had its origin in the conviction of a 
few earnest men that such an institution would find on the Western 
frontier a field of great usefulness.*' An earlier attempt to establish 
a German school in Iowa had failed.^ But by 1878 conditions seemed 
more favorable, and a fresh beginning was made. In June, 1878, pas- 
tors and delegates from the German churches and from other Congre- 
gational bodies in the vicinity met at Lincoln and formed the semi- 
nary corporation.® The school was located at Crete, and a board of 
trustees was elected.' The purpose in establishing the institution at 

* In 1878, when the seminary was established, there were only two German Con- 
gregational churches in Nebraska — one at Crete, one at Lincoln. Cong. Assn.: 
Min. 1878, 34^41. In 1898 the number had risen to twenty-two. Cong. Assn.: 
Min. 1898, 54. In 1880 the German churches withdrew from the various local 
associations to which they belonged geographically and united in a German 
association. Cong. Assn.: Min. 1880, 25. At that time the association comprised 
six churches and seven ministers. 

^The original charter name was "The German Congregational Theological 
Seminary." Nebr. Cong. News, November, 1892, 42. After its aflaiiation with 
Chicago Theological Seminary in 1884 the other designation was generally used. 

*= Among the early promoters of the enterprise were Rev. C. F. Veitz, at that 
time pastor of the German Congregational Church in Crete; Rev. William Suess, 
Rev. J. B. Chase, and others. 

^Hei-tel: History, 1; Nebr. Cong. News, November, 1892, 42. 

«Nebr. Cong. News, November, 1892, 42; Hertel: Hist., 1-2. 

'The trustees were henceforth a self-i)eri)etuating body. Nebr. Cong. News, 
July, 1892, 1. 
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Crete was to bring it into close affiliation or cooperation with Doane 
College.* But after a year or so of such relationship,^ the alliance 
was relinquished, and the seminary became entirely indei)endent, 
though the two institutions continued to live in friendly association. 
Several years later the suggestion of organic union was again made, 
but it led to no result.^ 

The original purpose of the seminary, as defined in its articles of 
incorporation, was primarily to train students in courses of theolog- 
ical study for ministerial service among the foreign population of the 
country, and also to supply such secondary and collegiate instruction 
for German youth as circumstances might demand/ The plan was, 
essentially, to take young men, in whatever stage of their studies they 
might be found, and to give them thorough equipment for the minis- 
try. This purpose, as will presently api)ear, was materially altered 
at a later time. The seminary was designed, further, to serve the 
needs not of a single State, but of the entire West. No other similar 
institution existed in the land. Taking into view the entire German 
Congregational constituency of the United States, it was thought to 
be centrally situated.® 

The seminary began the work of instruction September 1, 1878.*" 
Rev. James B. Chase, jr., assumed control as principal of the insti- 
tution, remaining its head for the next two years. ^ Through the 
courtesy of the trustees of Doane College, the German Seminary was 
granted without charge a portion of the "academy building" recently 
vacated by the classed of the college. ^ In 1884 the seminary purchased 
this building and continued in it so long as the school remained at 
Crete. ^ No other building was erected. ^ 

*In 1875 Rev. J. B. Chase had brought before the General Association a resolu- 
tion asking the trustees of Doane College *' to open, at the earliest possible date, a 
training school for ministers comi)etent to work among the Germans and other 
foreign x)opulations of our country," etc. Cong. Assn.: Min., 1875, 8. 

^'By the agreement the seminary was to be financially separate and independent, 
was to elect its instructors, subject to the approval of Doane College trustees, 
and, in return for the privilege of the association, was to instruct the students of 
Doane College in the German language. Hertel: Hist., 2-3; Nebr. Cong. News, 
November, 1892, 42. 

'^ Cong. Assn. : Min. , 1886, 12. The German Congregationalists adhered strongly 
to the idea of a separate training school for their ministry. Cong. Assn. : Min. , 
1887, 38-39. 

** Hertel: Hist., 3-4; Germ. Sem.: Prospectus, 1882-83, 3,7; Programme, 1888, 3; 
Nebr. Cong. News, November, 1892, 42. 

* " The storm center of German Congregationalism, then, is Iowa, Nebraska, and 
the Dakotas. * * * The exact territorial center of this German Congregational 
center, east and west, would be Omaha, Nebr. ; north and south, Yankton, S. Dak. " 
Plass: The German Pro-Sem., in Nebr. Cong. News, November, 1892, 42. 

'Hertel: Hist., 4. 

8 Hertel: Hist., 7. 

^Nebr. Cong. News, November, 1892, 42; Hertel: Hist., 4. 

*The purchase price was $3,000. Hertel: Hist., 8. 

Jin 1885 the seminary received a bell from the Congregational Church of West 
Haven, Conn. Nehr, Cong. News, August, 1885, 4. 
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During the next three or four years the seminary struggled along 
under serious financial difficulties. Pledges amounting to nearly 
$10,000 had come in from friends of the institution;* but they were 
not readily converted into funds. In 1880 Mr. Chase resigned the 
principalship^ and the trustees assumed control. ^ For the year 1881-82 
the school was closed entirely/ and various plans were considered 
looking to consolidation with Doane College, removal to another State, 
and so on.® It seemed best to continue at Crete, and in 1882 the 
seminary renewed its work of instruction under the guidance of Rev. 
Jacob Schneider, of Davenport, lowa.^ From this time the policy of 
the trustees kept the school more fully under German influence and 
administration than heretofore.^ Under new conditions and manage- 
ment the seminary made steady and hopeful progress.^ 

In 1883 the German Seminary undertook a radical revision of its 
purpose and policy. As already indicated, it was established as a 
theological school, designed to carry young men through all necessary 
preparation for the ministry. In 1882, when the school at Crete 
seemed destined to fall, the trustees of Chicago Theological Seminary 
established a German department in that institution to realize the same 
ends.^ The two schools thus stood for the same purposes. To avoid 
rivalry an adjustment was sought and found. "In October of 1883 
s, convention of German Congregational churches was held at Crete 
(a representative of Chicago Seminary being in attendance), which 
reviewed the situation, said that the Crete seminary should live and 
not die, and advised that the seminary be changed from a theological 
to a literary institution, and that the theological part of the work be 
transferred to the German department of Chicago Seminary, the 
Crete seminary cooperating with Chicago in preparing students for 
the German ministry. "J This reorganization was accomplished, and 
henceforth the school at Crete was known as the "German Pro- 
Seminarj'^," and gave first attention to fitting young men for theo- 
logical study ^ — ^that is, it undertook the work of a German academy 
and college. 

Under the new condition the seminary went forward prosperously 
for a period of ten years and more. Before the reorganization one 

*Hertel: Hist., 4. Many of the pledges were never riedeemed. 
^Ibid., 7. 

«Germ. Sem.: Prosp. 1882-83, 6. 
^Ibid., 1881-82, 7; Cat., 1884-85, 9. 
^Hertel: Hist.. 7. 

abid., Germ. Sem.: Cat., 1884-85, 9. 

8 Ibid., 7-8. Later there was a renewed tendency to elect trustees from the 
English-speaking churches. Nebr. Cong. News, July, 1892, 1. 
^ Ibid., 8. 

* Nebr. Cong. News, November, 1892, 42. 

J Plass: The German Pro-Sem., in Nebr. Cong. News, November, 1892, 42. 
•^Hertel: Hist., 8-9; Cong. Assn.: Min., 1893, 43-44. 
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instructor had carried the work. In 1884 a second teacher was 
provided;* toward the end of the decade a third was required.^ The 
number of pupils was always small, probably never exceeding 25 in 
any year,^ but they included representatives from a number of the 
Western States/ 

The courses of study have conformed closely to the general purposes 
of the seminary. Following some years of more ambitious plans, after 
amalgamation with the Theological Seminaiy at Chicago there were 
maintained a "preparatory department" of two years ^ and a ** semi- 
nary course" of two years.' The preparatory studies comprised 
instruction in English and German, sundry other common branches, 
together with Bible history and catechism. The four years of semi- 
naiy study included continuous instruction in Latin, Greek, English, 
grammar, rhetoric and logic, history, music, and Biblical exegesis, as 
well as various other subjects offered for briefer periods.^ This pro- 
gramme remains, with minor modifications,^ to the end of the period 
covered by this narrative. Material appliances for the work of instruc- 
tion were almost wholly wanting. There was a small library.^ 

During its sojourn at Crete the inner life of the German Pro- 
Seminary was of a distinctive domestic type. Students and instruct- 
ors lived together as one family.^ The pastor of the local German 
church acted as ''Hausvater," and exercised general supervision over 
the school.'^ Only boys and young men were received as resident 
pupils.^ The regimen of the school was closer and more exacting 
than is customary in American schools."* A careful daily programme 
was prescribed in respect to study, manual labor, recreation, and 

•Hertel: Hist., 9; Cong. Assn.: Min., 1886, 12; 1892, 44. 

»>Nebr. Cong. News, June, 1893, 100. 

•Complete statistics are not at hand. The following references verify the gen- 
eral statement: Nebr. Cong. News, February, 1883, 1; November, 1892, 37; April, 
1893, 84; July, 1894, 3. 

**In 1892 and 1893 there were students from Illinois, Missouri, Washington, 
Wisconsin, New York, Nebraska, Oregon, South Dakota. Nebr. Cong. News, 
December, 1892, 51; Cong. Assn.: Min., 1893, 44. 

•** Vorbereitungs-Cursus." Germ. Sem.: Cat. 1884-85, 6. 

***Seminer-Cursus." Germ. Sem.: Cat. 1884-85, 6. 

8 Germ. Sem.: Cat. 1884r-95, 8-9. 

»>Ibid., Programme, 1888, 12; Nebr. Cong. News, April, 1893, 84-85; July 1894, 74; 
Hertel: Hist., 9. More science wajs offered in these later years, particularly bot- 
any and chemistry. 

*By 1890 there were about 700 volumes. Hertel: Hist., 12. In 1893 a library 
fund was begun. Nebr. Cong. News, March, 1893, 76. 

^Germ. Sem.: Cat. 1884-85. 10; Programme, 1888, 3-4. 

•Tbid., Programme, 1888, 2. 

A few girls and young women attend the classes as day pupils. Q^rm. Sem. : 
Cat. 1884-85, 7-8. 

™ For minute rules and regulations, see Germ. Sem. : Programme, 1888, 6-9. The 
students themselves were largely charged with the internal management. 
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religious devotion.* The religious spirit gave predominant tone to 
the inner life of the school.** 

Through the fifteen years here under review the financial resources 
of the seminary came chiefly from the German churches of the West.® 
During the first decade the institution was almost continually har- 
assed by debt and uncertainty as to the requisite annual income.*^ 
Current expenses averaged about $2,000 per year,® and were drawn 
wholly from tuitions' and donations. «f In the later years at Crete the 
prospect improved.^ All debts were canceled^ and a small endow- 
ment fund was established.^ After 1892 the seminary kept a financial 
secretary in the field. ^ 

The relation of the seminary to various ecclesiastical agencies of its 
order indicates the importance attached to its endeavors. Not only 
the German Congregational churches of the West,' but also the Gen- 
eral Association of Nebraska, ™ the American Home Missionary Society, ° 
the American College and Education Society,** and the National Coun- 
cil of Congregational Churches, ^ in their several ways, indorsed and 
supported its work. The alliance with Chicago Theological Seminary 

•Germ. Sem.: Prosp. 1883, 8; Cat. 1884-85, 10-11; Programme, 1888, 6-11. 

^Nebr. Cong. News, February, 1894, 58; Germ. Sem.: Cat. 1884-85, 11; Pro- 
gramme, 1888, 3, 6, 9-11. 

*" Hertel: Hist. 4. For German support, see Nebr. Cong. News, November, 1892, 
43; October, 1893, 36; January, 1894, 50. 

^Ibid., 7, 9-10; Cong. Assn.: Min. 1887, 38. 

«Nebr. Cong. News, May, 1886, 1; November, 1893, 43. 

'For tuition rates, see Germ. Sem.: Prosp. 1883-88, 7; Cat. 1854-88, 10; Pro- 
gramme, 1888, 4. Students preparing for the ministry were exempt. Gterm. Sem. : 
Cat. 1884-85, 12. 

«For detailed account of income for 1891-92, see Nebr. Cong. News, November, 

1892, 43. The total amount was $1,517.65 for the year. 

•* Largely through the active interest of Rev. M. E. Everz, general superintend- 
ent of German work for the American Home Missionary Society. Hertel: Hist. 
10; Cong. Assn.: Min. 1893, 44-45. 

^Nebr. Cong. News, November, 1892, 43. 

J'Cong. Assn.: Min. 1887, 38; Nebr. Cong. Newo, November, 1892, 42; March, 

1893, 76; September, 1893, 18; October, 1893, 26; July, 1894, 2. 

"^Nebr. Cong. News, June, 1893, 100; September, 1893, 18; January, 1894, 50; 
February, 1894, 58; July, 1894, 2. 

^The relations of the seminary to the German association were very intimate. 
Cong. Assn.: Min. 1887, 38-39; Nebr. Cong. News, June 1886, 1. 

•"The seminary, like the other schools, made annual reiwrts to the. association. 
Cong. Assn.: Min. 1878, 8; 1886, 12, 18; 1893, 11, 43-45; Nebr. Cong. News, July, 
1885, suppl.; July, 1892, 1; June, 1894, 90. 

" Nebr. Cong. News, November, 1892, 42, 43. The society made small grants 
of aid to the' seminary. 

°Germ. Sem.: Cat. 1884-85, 12; Cong. Assn.: Min. 1893, 44; Nebr. Cong. News, 
November, 1892, 43. 

^In 1886 the National Council indorsed the seminary. Nebr. Cong. News, 
November, 1892, 43. 
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proved a source of strength to both institutions.* But largely because 
of its growing influence and outlook^ the trustees decided to transfer 
the seminary to a more central location. This removal was accom- 
plished in the autumn of 1894, and the German Pro-Seminary of 
Crete, Nebr., became the "Wilton Grerman-English College," of Wil- 
ton, Iowa.® In its new home, the institution continues, under a some- 
what modified form,*^ and prospers in the work it has undertaken 
to do. 

•On their general relations, see Cong. Assn.: Min. 1893, 44; G^erm. Sem.: Cat. 
1884-85, 7, 9; Programme 1888, 2, 5. On the sending of students from Crete to 
Chicago, see Cong. Assn.: Min. 1887, 38; Nebr. Cong. News, July, 1892, 1; Novem- 
ber, 1892, 43. 

^ Nebr. Cong. News, September, 1894, 23; December, 1894, 45. 

''Cong. Assn.: Min. 1894, 9, 11, 13. The removal was generally , approved by 
the German Congregationalists. 

<* Girls were now admitted to the college. The school opened, 1894, with an 
attendance of nearly 50 students. The i)eople of Wilton contributed buildings 
and lands, besides nearly $14,000 in money. The institution remained under the 
same trustees, and continued to be regarded as a national enterprise. Nebr. 
Cong. News, December, 1894, 45. 



Chapter IV. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The first Territorial legislature, March 16, 1855, passed a law pro- 
viding for a system of public schools, with the State librarian as super- 
intendent of public instruction. Each countj^ was to elect a county 
superintendent who should have immediate charge of the schools of 
his county — to establish districts, examine applicants for certificates, 
and look after the general interests of the schools. The law also pro- 
vided that the directors of each district should examine or cause to be 
examined the applicants for teachers before hiring. By an amend- 
ment of 1856 the clause "or cause to be examined " was stricken out 
and the district board was authorized to examine all applicants. The 
result of this dual system of granting certificates seems to have been 
to fill the teachers' ranks with a crowd of incompetent favorites of the 
district officers and to lower the standard till the examination became 
a mere farce. The system adopted was tljat of separate districts, 
organized by the county superintendent on petition of the district 
voters. The support came from a tax, levied by the county superin- 
tendent, of not less than 3 nor more than 5 mills on the dollar's valu- 
ation. Schools of a higher grade might be established by a vote of 
the district, but the "extra compensation required for teachers' sal- 
aries in such schools shall be paid by private subscription in such pro- 
portionate parts as the board of trustees may determine." 

By an amendment of 185C the land endowment, sections 16 and 36 
of each township, was to be sold and the proceeds made a permanent 
school fund for those districts in which the land was situated. The 
land could not be sold for less than $1.25 per acre. Fortunately, very 
little, if any, of the land was sold till this law was repealed. This 
entire system of organization was swept from the statute books, and 
replaced by the township-district plan by an act of November 4, 1858. 
The States of Ohio, Michigan, and Iowa had recently adopted this 
system, and the settlers from those States evidently controlled the 
legislature of 1858, for the Iowa statute was copied almost verbatim 
and remained the law of the Territory till June 24, 1867,* when the 
single-district plan was again adopted, which has remained in force 
till the present time, although various efforts have been made to 
change it and the State superintendents have frequently recommended 

•^ Complete Session Laws of Nebraska, 1866-1877, pp. 380f. 
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a return to the township-district plan. In the Iowa system each town- 
ship constitutes one district, or the unit for local government, for the 
management of school matters. The Nebraska method leaves each 
school free to manage its own affairs. The former system offers many 
advantages, bu^ the discussion of them does not fall within the scope 
of this paper. Township high schools were provided for by the law 
of 1858, but few, if any, were ever organized. From 1867 to 1873 the 
high schools of the State were organized by special acts of the legis- 
lature. A dozen or more special acts were passed and as manj'^ schools 
organized with special privileges. In 1873 a general law was enacted 
providing that all incorporated cities and towns should be organized 
as separate school districts. The law differed in details in regard to 
cities of the first* and second** class, but there were no essential differ- 
ences in principles. At that time the tax was limited to 1 i)er cent on 
the assessed valuation. By amendment the limit has been extended 
to 2 per cent, while the country districts maj^ vote 25 mills on the dol- 
lar's valuation, in addition to a sinking fund for the redemption of 
any debt of the district. 

Various grades of certificates are granted. The following table 
indicates, in a general way, the conditions, terms, and qualifications 
on which they are issued: 

• Complete Session Laws, 1866-1877, p. 698. ^Ibid., p. 885. 
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("Amnly iiiKtttiit^^ are held annually, varying in term from one to 
ffmr week», which every teacher in the connty may be compelled to 
attend ander penalty of having his certificate revoked or withheld. 
The (fXpffnnen rxf the«e in^itntes are met by the examination fees of 
the tea^fherj*, special fee** levied on those in attendance, and by appro- 
priations ma^le by the connty commissioners. The following table 
will give a fair insight into the present condition of the common 
mh(f4f\n and of the r^mmon-school fund of the State, as well as an out- 
line of the development during the last twenty-eight years: 



TripU;,* 



Nwtntwrof diirtrkjtn 

(ntmrtm.ftUfZl 

(y^hiMrmi rnirolUffl 

Ay tin^pt AAynm^hfMA 

Numf^r iiiiili9tMi';tmrM 

NnmtMfr fmiuile t«4u;ber« 

TfftMl wtii(*itt 

WfH((9Mp«5r m/ifith, ff^maU) 

WfH((9M p<!r month, iiiaU} 

yu,\wi mihf HtXtiiUm 

V»lu« mhfxAhtmmm , 

KtmmrcAm pttr year 

RxtNftidlturoH per year 

ittatAtUH\t»nm 

Valtie of ^tookn and amiaratufl 
Kx penditureH per pupil 



1970. 



1880. 



1800. 



$57, 



«5' 
leo, 

167, 
163, 



707 
82,580 

12, no 

70 
267 

260 

738.43 

20.20 

86.00 

076.75 

006.42 

507.05 

980.84 

657.09 

520.57 

5.08 



5,6^ 

288,006 

215.880 

137 

2,752 

7,134 

$1,699,784.00 

35.54 

43.18 

1,286,313.58 

8,689,822.96 

4,057,242.66 

8,238,441.89 

1,437,228.07 

196,963.25 

10.87 



6,708 

866,000 

272,710 

120 

2,433 

7,175 

$2,350,807.00 

86.04 

42.61 

1,617,763.92 

6,270,855.04 

8,938,583.00 

3,712,017.00 

3,157,965.00 

»>801,OT6.75 

8.62 



•Tliewi MtatiMticH are compiled from official reix>rtB and from investigations made in the vari 
OUH de))artmentft of the Htate fforemment. 
*'Free tuxt-tNMjk law tumovLUw for the great increase in the ralne of books and apparatus. 
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riio Hchool fundH ariHe from the following sources: (1) Local taxes, 
(llHtrlc.i plan; (2) from the interest on the permanent school fund; (3) 
from h^aHo of Hchool lands; (4) Interest on unpaid principal of school 
landH Hold, and (5) from certain fines and licenses. The management 
of ilio land grant by Nebraska is believed to be worthy of a complete 
and can^ful account, so the following article, prepared by Mr. Sam D. 
Cox, a graduate of the State University, is given a place in this paper. 
Tlu^ Htatisl icH for Nebraska are for the year 1888, and for the other 
StatoH for 1880: 

TUo fact tluit among all the States which have received educational land grants 
fn»iu tho (^ouoral Government Nebraska, in the management of her i)ortion, has 
fnniiHluHl tho most oonapicnons example of wisdom and forethought is a most 
gratifying one, not only from an economic standi)oint, but also from its nice con- 
Hi»tonoy with tho <»haracter of the people of the State, which, of aU States in the 
Union* shows tho smallest i>ercentage of illiteracy. 

Kvor sinco tho adoption, in 1T85, of an ordinance ** for ascertaining the mode of 
hH»ating and disiHKsing of lands in the Western territory " each new State has been 
tho nvipiont of a magnitioont endowment for the benefit of it« schools. The his- 
tory of tho managt^mont of this endowment in most of the States has been a record 
of folly and nvkloss waste. Nebraska ahnost alone, profiting by the experience 
of hor oldor sisters, luis sliown her wisdom and her appreciation of the gift by 
managing it with prudoiu*e fn>m the beginning. The constitution under which 
tho State was admitttnl pn^Nided that no schoi>l land should be sold for less than 
$5 an acre; and the legislature of 1873 i>assed a law fixing the minimum inioe at 
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which this land can be sold at $7 an acre. A clause constituting $7 an acre as the 
miniTnum price was incorporated into the constitution of 1875. 

For purposes of comparison a brief summary of the amount and management of 
the educational lands and funds of the States most nearly related to Nebraska by 
location and otherwise will not be without interest: 

Missouri, — Permanent fund, $10,284,000; managed by the State treasurer and 
county courts; annual interest on the i)ermanent fund variable, sometimes reach- 
ing $800,000. The State fund is invested in State and United States bonds, and 
the county and township funds are loaned on real estate double in value the amount 
loaned, with personal security; minimum price of land, $1.25 an acre. No losses 
on investments. 

/ndiana.— Permanent fund, $6,328,690.89; annual interest, $665,262.11. The 
State has borrowed and pays interest, at the rate of 6 per cent, on $3,904,783.21. 
The remainder is loaned on real estate at 8 per cent and is managed by the county 
auditors. The losses on real estate loans are very small, and counties are required 
to make them good. 

Minnesota. — Permanent fund, $7,250,000; annual interest, $335,000; investments 
permitted are United States bonds, bearing not less than 4 per cent interest, and 
bonds of specified States, bearing not less than 6 per cent interest; investment in 
railroad bonds is prohibited; managed by the auditor; minimum price of lands, 
by statutes of 1878, $5 i)er acre; estimated future of fund, $18,000,000; change con- 
templated authorizing the loaning of funds to school districts for the erection of 
buildings. 

Iowa. — Permanent fund, $4,127,5|0; minimum price of land $6 per acre, but 
may be sold at an appraised value not less than $1.25 per acre if so decided by the 
register of the State land office and the executive council on recommendation of 
the supervisors; fund distributed to the counties, which pay the State 6 per cent 
and loan it at 8 per cent on real estate of not less than three times the value of the 
sum loaned. 

Kansas. — Permanent fund, $4,000,000; estimated future maximum, $10,000,000; 
annual interest, $400,000; minimum price of land, $3 per acre, one-tenth cash, 
balance at any time within twenty years in sums of not less than $25. Invest- 
ments permitted are United States, Kansas State, county, jail, court-house, 
refunding, township, bridge, board of education, and school-district bonds. 
Managed by the secretary of state, sui)erintendent of public instruction, and 
attorney-general as a. board of school-fund commissioners. 

JIficTiigfan.— Permanent fund, $3,838,728.27. The State holds the fund, paying 7 
I)er cent interest on the proceeds of the sale of school land and 5 per cent on the 
one-half of the cash proceeds of the swamp lands which goes to the school funds. 
The annual interest amounts to $260,833.32. By the statutes of 1882 the minimum 
price of the common-school land was fixed at $4 per acre; one-half cash, the bal- 
ance at the option of the purchaser, with interest at 7 per cent. The minimum 
price of the university lands was fixed at $12. 

0/ito.— Permanent fund, $3,826,171.27; estimated future maximum, $4,000,000; 
annual interest derived, $229,452.76. The money was used by the State and the 
fund is an irreducible debt of the State, on which it pays 6 per cent interest. 

Wisconsin. — Permanent fund, $2,953,528.58. Managed by a board of commis- 
sioners of public lands, consisting of the secretary of state. State treasurer, and 
attorney-general. 

Tennessee. — Permanent fund ascertained and declared by law to bt3 $2,512,000, 
which constitutes an irreducible debt of the State and bears 6 per cent interest. 

Colorado. — Permanent school fund, $151,457.53; unsold land, 2,500,000 acres; 
minimum price of land, $2.50 per acre. The State pays interest at the rate of ft 
I)er cent on the permanent fund. 
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The foregoing stunmaries will be sufficient to give a general idea of the condi- 
tion and management of the educational endowments of some of the most progres- 
sive States of the Union. Now, let ns turn to our own State. The general 
features of our school-land law have been so recently and so widely discussed that 
a brief statement of them will suffice: The management of our school endowment 
is in the hands of a *^ board of educational lands and funds/' consisting of the 
governor, attorney-general, secretary of state, treasurer, and commissioner of 
public lands and buildings. Under the law x>a8sed by the last legislature not 
more than 640 acres of land can be leased by one person. No land can be sold for 
less than $7 an acre nor for less than the value fixed upon it by the county com- 
missioners, whose duty it is to appraise it. One-tenth of the purchase money 
must be cash and the rest may be paid at any time within twenty years, the 
unpaid balance bearing interest at 6 i)er cent. Whenever the residents of any 
county i)etition for the sale of the school land in the county it is appraised and 
offered for sale. All which is not sold is open for lease after having been offered 
for sale. The lessee i)ays a rental of 6 "per cent ux)on the appraised value of the 
land, and if there are several applicants for the privilege of leasing the same 
piece, the one who pays the highest cash bonus secures it. The land is reap- 
praised every five years. 

The following table gives the condition of the common-school lands of Nebraska 
at the close of the biennials 1886-1888 and 1896-1898, November 30, in each case. 



Topic. 



1886-1888. 



Total namber of acres confLrmed. 

Number of acres deeded 

Amount under contract of sale . . . 

Amount under lease 

Amount vacant 



2,736,016.99 
157,869.12 
663,322.42 

1,361,233.46 
663,691.99 



1896-1898. 



2,815,232.30 
348,101.85 
645,087.88 

1,056,687.62 
»865,514.95 



PERMANENT FUND. 



Amount of securities on hand. 
Unpaid on lands under sale. -. 
Uninvested cash 



Total 



INCOME FOR THE BIENNIALS. 



Prom securities 

Intei'est on land-sale contracts. 
Rent on leased lands 



Total biennium 



$1,718,467.36 ' $3,706,264.38 

3,963,208.41 , 4,662,123.00 

270,663.79 I ^238,468.03 



6,942,334.55 | 8,596,866.41 



$182,020.16 
412,203.28 

206,862.29 



$338,420.76 
697,404.60 
203,639.96 



800,086.73 



1,139,466.31 



Topic. 



Enumeration of school children 

School money ];)er capita from land 

Total number of districts 

Average amount i)er district 




1898. 



366,069 



|§.1U 
6:7 



.,.703 
$170.00 



•This amount has been nearly all put under lease within the last few weeks (1899). 
to Increasing, as no way to invest under existing laws. 



So much as to the present condition of the fund. As to the future it can be 
readily seen that if the land be all sold at the minimum price of $7 per acre, the 
future sales will amount to $14,103,778.15, which added to the present fund would 
swell it to $30,069,051.01. Even if the present minimum shall be preserved, how- 
ever, the land will sell at an average price of more than $7 an acre, so that 
$22,500,000 is perhaps not too large an estimate of the amount which the fund will 
have reached when the lands shall all have been sold;* for it must be remembered 



» Law of 1897 forbids any further sales. 
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that all escheated estates and 5 per cent of the cash proceeds of all sales of Qoy- 
eminent lands in the State go into the x)ermanent school fnnd. 

THE INVESTMENT OP THE FUND. 

The first law providing for the investment of the x)ermanent school fnnd of the 
State was passed in 1873. By this law the fund might be invested by the board 
of educational lands and funds in United States or State bonds, or some other good 
and sufficient securities. This, of course, left the board free to use their discre- 
tion, and among the other investments which they made were some purchases of 
school district bonds. The lack of proper legislation regulating the issuing of 
such bonds, however, gave opportunity for extensive frauds in connection with 
them and the opportunity was improved in several instances. This led to an 
amendment of the law in 1877, which limited investments of the school fund to 
State and United States bonds. In 1883 a law was passed permitting investments 
in registered county bonds. 

The average interest borne by the bonds purchased prior to November 30^ 1884, 
was 7.39 per cent, and by those purchased since that date 6.38 per cent. 

The steady decline in the rate of interest on bonds and the rapid increase in the 
amount of the permanent school fund make the problem of the profitable invest- 
ment of this fund a very difficult one. In several of the otates loans to individ- 
Tials on real-estate security are made from the school fund. While some of the 
States have practically abandoned this plan after giving it a trial, the superinten- 
dents from most of the States in answering a circular letter addressed to them say 
that they consider the system satisfactory. Beyond question it is cumbersome 
and liable to great abuse, and should at least not be resorted to until it is found 
impossible to obtain good securities bearing a fair rate of interest. 

The objection to school district bonds as an investment has been removed by 
recent legislation providing for the registration and certification of all bonds by 
the auditor and secretary of state. This makes them almost absolutely safe, and 
brokers who deal in such securities say that they command as good a price as any 
on the market. Large amounts of these bonds are being issued all the time and 
there seems to be no reason why the constitution of 1875, which limits the forms 
of investment to United States and State securities and registered county bonds 
of this State, should not be so amended as to permit investment in district school 
bonds. 

FUTURE MANAGEMENT. 

The custom of endowing new States with a liberal land grant for educational 
purjKJses had its origin in the paramount importance which, in the minds of the 
people of the United States, always attached to the cause of education. To be sure, 
<;aref ul students of the early land-grant legislation have shown that the only argu- 
ment used by its advocates was that it would greatly encourage immigration into 
the new States; but this only shows that the appreciation of the cause of education, 
upon which the measure was founded, instead of being confined to the minds of 
a few lawmakers, permeated the great masses 6t the people. 

The reason for this feeling is too apparent to require further argument than to 
point to the South, with its ignorant negro vote, and to New York, and Chicago, 
and San Francisco, and Omaha, and a thousand other cities, with their ignorant 
foreign vote, wielded at will by those who do not hesitate to descend to the basest 
political practices. 

These endowments were founded on the attachment of the people to the cause 
of education. Our constitution and laws and those of our sister States have 
guarded these lands with jealous care wherever the political trickster could be 
held in check. Unless, then, the people of the United States are justly chargeable 
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with hypocrisy for a htuidred years, the sole purpose of these endowments was, 
and is recognized to be, the encouragement and promotion of education and not 
the furnishing of means by which favored persons might secure cheap and desir- 
able lands. 

The last proposition is one which few citizens of Nebraska would have the hardi- 
hood to deny, and, furthermore, there has been scarcely a man since the adoption 
of the constitution under which the State was admitted to the present time who 
has dared to advocate the sale of these lands at less than $5 an acre. 

The advantage of a general school fund are too apparent to need argument to 
sustain them. To leave school matters to each individual district to manage for 
itself would be to condemn the children of many of the poorer districts to the 
indifferent instruction of inferior and poorly paid teachers for but a few months 
in each year, while a general fund, distributed -per capita, or, better still, per dis- 
trict, furnishes a means of encouragement and stimulus, and gives the children of 
whatever circumstances an opportunity to develop what may lie within them. It 
is on this theory that the State levies a general school tax. The advantage of an 
interest-bearing permanent fund over the uncertainties and difficulties of a fund 
raised by direct taxation are equally understood, especially by those who know 
how difficult it is to secure an appropriation of any magnitude for even the most 
deserving object with which there are not strong i)ersonal interests connected. 

It has been shown that the number of school districts in the State was 4,400 in 
1888 and that the average amount of the temporary school funds per district was 
$108.94. It has been shown also that at a liberal estimate under the present law 
the permanent school fund may increase to $20,000,000 or more, but as the number 
of school districts will probably increase to 13,000 or 15,000, the amount of the tem- 
porary fund per district will not increase. There is accordingly no probability of 
a surplus of the i)ermanent fund above the common-school expenses of the State. 

The foregoing propositions, briefly summarized, are as follows: The school-land 
endowment is set apart to the cause of education in the State at large as para- 
mount to the interests of individuals or communities. The constitution and laws 
have always recognized the sacredness of this fund. There are positive and great 
advantages in the establishment of a general school fund, and an interest-bearing 
permanent fund is preferable to a fund raised by direct taxation; the prospective 
permanent fund might be doubled or even trebled without becoming large enough 
to leave a surplus after paying the expenses of the common schools of the State. 

These propositions will probably be admitted by nine-tenths of the people of the 
State. Is it not a logical conclusion from them that the fund should be so man- 
aged as to reach the greatest possible amount, provided that no hardship greater 
than the benefits to be gained is worked upon the people of the State? 

Can the fund be increased more by holding this land for a long series of years, 
or, what is the same thing, fixing a high minimum price, than by selling it at 
a price near the present minimum ? There can be but one answer to that ques- 
tion. There is not an intelligent citizen of Nebraska who does not know that 
within a limited term of years every acre of cheap land in Nebraska will be worth 
from two to twenty times what it jis worth to-day. 

Would such holding of this land work upon the people of the State any hard- 
ship that would more than balance the benefits to be derived? This is a question 
which is much harder to answer. It has been much discussed and seems hereto- 
fore to have been decided in the affirmative; whether on sufficient ground seems 
to be a matter of serious doubt. 

Those who oppose holding the land urge that the present generation should 
have some of the benefit of the fund, and that the revenue from the land will not 
equal the interest on the amount for which it might be sold. It must be remem- 
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bered, however, that no school land can be sold for less than $7 an acre. None of 
it can, accordingly, be sold nntil the development of the locality in which it is situ- 
ated has so enhanced its value as to make it a desirable investment. If desirable 
as a purchase, it must be desirable on an advantageous lease, and the fact that a 
new appraisement is made every five years, subject to the approval of the board of 
educational lands and funds, insures that the lease will not be made on a valua^ 
tion much below the real worth of the land. The unpaid balance on a sale bears 
6 yev cent interest, and the lands are leased at a rental of 6 per cent on the 
appraised valuation of the land, a bonus being received besides where there are 
more than one applicant for the lease. It would thus seem that the income from 
the rent of the land should be little less even now than the minimum price, while 
the fact that the per cent of interest is steadily decreasing and the rate of rent 
per acre as steadily increasing warrants the conclusion that before many years 
the rent will considerably exceed the interest on the amount for which the land 
would now sell. 

The most common argument of those who are opposed to holding this land, 
however, is that it works a hardship on the people of those districts in which 
the school sections are located, by retarding the development of these sections 
and thus decreasing the amount of taxable property in the district not only by 
the value of the section itself, which is not taxable, but also by the amount by 
which such conditions decrease the value of surrounding property. Plausible as 
this argument seems, most of it can be shown to be fallacious and the really 
objectionable features of the case which it does show can be remedied. • A school 
district or community in which every piece of land is developed to the highest 
degree is almost, if not quite, ideal, and has never been seen, in Nebraska at 
least. The fact is that there is in each community some land which is occupied 
by renters, and this class is, on the whole, quite evenly distributed. It is not an 
illogical conclusion from the premises that a community which has a school sec- 
tion would have no more undeveloped land than any other, and it would certainly 
be illogical to conclude that the section of rented school land would be just so 
much in excess of what there would otherwise have been in the community. 

The objection that each district in which a school section is situated would 
have a section less of taxable land than other districts and that the rest of the 
district would be taxed proportionally higher is a valid one. This objection could 
be obviated, however, by causing the school land in each district to be assessed 
and the tax thereon certified up to the State superintendent, and the quota of 
school money for such district to be increased by the amount of such tax. If this 
plan is not practicable, some similar plan which would be so could certainly be 
found. 

The history of land-grant legislation in the different States shows that in nearly 
every instance measures for reducing the price of school land and removing 
restrictions upon its sale have had their origin with private individuals who 
wished to get possession of the land for speculative purposes, and those who have 
been familiar with the legislation on the same subject in this State agree that the- 
advocacy of similar measures seldom goes further back for its origin than to a few 
constituents of the lawmakers who are anxious to secure school land at a bargain. 
Of course it is customary to conceal the real motive under specious arguments as 
to the development of the community, the interests of the school fund, and the 
like. The State is held up to scorn as becoming a landlord. Why should it not 
be a landlord if its landlordism is to the advantage of the people? Landlordism 
per se is not an argument on either side. A not less absurd argument is that the 
people of the older counties having been allowed to buy school lands at $7, it 
would be unfair to ask the people of the western coimties to pay more. Apart 
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from the fact that the argmnent makes the real and only object of the fnnd 
entirely subordinate to private interests, it is i)erhaps as pitiful an exhibition of 
illogical and childish selfishness as a legislator was ever guilty of. 

Is it not a humiliating thought that this magnificent endowment, capable of 
being sojnanaged as to furnish the means of a good common- school education to 
every child in Nebraska without expense to its guardians, threatens to be dwarfed 
to one-half or one-third its possible size by the operation of purely private and 
selfish interests? 

In the older parts of the State raw land has already reached a value of from 
$20 to $35 an acre, and within a comparatively short period of years every acre of 
good land in the State will be worth as much. Until it reaches that value it will 
increase rapidly and will pay a rental equivalent to a fair interest on its value. 
After it reaches that value its worth will increase more slowly and the amount 
of rent will grow less in proportion to the amount of interest which could be 
derived from the capital which the land represents, for it is self-evident that when 
interest is low and capital is seeking safe investments land will be in demand at a 
price upon which the rental will pay only regular interest. 

When this condition of things has been reached, the State will perhaps be justi- 
fied in exchanging its school land for some form of investment which can be more 
simply and more cheaply managed; but as long as the school fund, for the sole and 
exclusive benefit of which the educational land grant was made, is growing rapidly 
and surely by the increase in the value of the land, to sell such land, without extra- 
ordinary and legitimate reasons, is to conmiit a robbery upon the schools of the 
State in order that their means of sustenance may be converted into private gains. 

Since the above account of the management of the school lands was 
written several very important changes have been made in the laws. 
Theiprinciple so strongly contended for that the State should not sell its 
school lands, but lease them for a term of years, was adopted by the 
legislature of 1897. It will be noticed, however, that nearly 900,000 
acres of land had already been disposed of by deed or by contract of 
sale. Now, these lands were the very best lands in the State; hence 
it is probable that the State has already parted with more than half 
ot its most valuable school lands. The law of 1897 will doubtless 
result in an increase, in time, of the income, but to what an extent it 
is impossible to tell. 

A change of policy in regard to leasing these lands has also been 
adopted. The former law required that they should bring 6 per cent 
on the appraised valuation before a lease could be granted. In many 
cases the valuation was placed at such a high figure that no one could, 
or at least would, pay the 6 per cent on the appraised value; hence 
the 1p ,ld remained unproductive. Of course in such cases the farmer 
or t*^;^ cattlemen who controlled the adjacent lands secured the use 
of these unleased lands without any cost to themselves. The legisla- 
ture of 1899, acting upon the suggestion of the commissioner of pub- 
lic lands and buildings, Hon. J. V. Wolfe, passed an act which will 
bring a large portion of the 865,514 acres of vacant and unproductive 
lands into the revenue-producing class. The lands are first offered 
at public auction for lease at 6 per cent on the appraised value. If 
no bidder can be found, then the commissioner may ask for a bid 
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from those present. A minimum valuation is thus set, and the sale 
continues until the highest price per acre is bid that anyone present 
will give for the use of the land. Under this law, in the course of a 
very few months, nearly all the lands that one year ago were bringing 
the schools nothing are now leased, so will add to the educational 
funds of the State. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

There were, in 1888, 11 9 high schools organized and graded, with 112 
others partially graded. The rapidity with»which secondary educa- 
tion has developed in Nebraska may be appreciated by comparing 
the number of pupils in attendance in the years 1888 and 1898. In 
the former year the 119 high schools had 5,404 pupils enrolled; by 
1898 the number of schools had increased to 415, and the number of 
pupils to 14,123. This growth becomes the more noticeable when it is 
remembered that the total enrollment of all children had only increased 
from 232,000 to 272,000. 

The interests in secondary and higher education and the willingness 
to support them may be seen on every hand. The above figures 
afford an additional illustration that our people are alive to the value 
of the high school — "the people's college," as it has been designated 
by some — and are ready and willing to support it. 

Several high schools might be named whose course of study, as well 
as body of teachers, would be a credit to any city in the land. The 
spirit which, for a time, in large part excluded the study of the clas- 
sics, is slowly giving way and provision is made for them in the cur- 
ricula of many of the schools. Beatrice, Grand Island, Kearney, 
Hastings, Nebraska City, Fremont, Crete, Lincoln, and many other 
towns are supporting their high schools well. The attendance in the 
Lincoln high school is more than 800, and at Omaha the numbers come 
well up to the 1 , 500 mark. The Omaha high school undoubtedly ranks 
first among schools of secondary education in Nebraska, and affords 
the best representation of its high schools. Its history is valuable as 
showing the rapid development of education in the State, and the 
difficulty of keeping the educational interests abreast with the eco- 
nomic growth. The school was begun in 1861 as a private school, by 
the Hon. S. D. Beals, who called it the Omaha High School. Under 
his guidance it gained its early reputation. Students came from over 
100 miles north, south, and west to attend it. In 1867 ]* Beals 
became State superintendent of public instruction, and for a i.me the 
school languished. In February, 1869, the old capitol building and 
grounds* were conveyed to the city of Omaha to be used for school 
purposes, either high school, academy, or college. A board of six 
regents was provided for, who were to manage said high school or col- 
lege. It is particularly interesting to note that the high school which 

•Complete Session Laws of Nebraska, 1866-1877, p. 488. 
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a return to the township-district plan. In the Iowa system each town- 
ship constitutes one district, or the unit for local government, for the 
management of school matters. The Nebraska method leaves each 
school free to manage its own affairs. The former system offers many 
advantages, bu^ the discussion of them does not fall within the scope 
of this paper. Township high schools were provided for by the law 
of 1858, but few, if any, were ever organized. From 1867 to 1873 the 
high schools of the State were organized by special acts of the legis- 
lature. A dozen or more special acts were passed and as many schools 
organized with special privileges. In 1873 a general law was enacted 
providing that all incorporated cities and towns should be organized 
as separate school districts. The law differed in details in regard to 
cities of the first* and second^ class, but there were no essential differ- 
ences in pi*inciples. At that time the tax was limited to 1 per cent on 
the assessed valuation. By amendment the limit has been extended 
to 2 per cent, while the country districts may vote 25 mills on the dol- 
lar's valuation, in addition to a sinking fund for the redemption of 
any debt of the district. 

Various grades of certificates are granted. The following table 
indicates, in a general way, the conditions, terms, and qualifications 
on which they are issued: 

• Complete Session Laws, 1866-1877, p. 698. ^ Ibid., p. 885. 
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County institutes are held annually, varying in term from one to 
four weeks, which every teacher in the county may be compelled to 
attend under penalty of having his certificate revoked or withheld. 
The expenses of these institutes are met by the examination fees of 
the teachers, special fees levied on those in attendance, and bj'^ appro- 
priations made by the county commissioners. The following table 
will give a fair insight into the present condition of the common 
schools and of the common-school fund of the State, as well as an out- 
line of the development during the last twenty-eight years: 



Topic.' 



Number of districts 

Children, 5 to 21 

Children enrolled 

Average days school 

Number male teachers 

Number female teachers 

Total wages 

Wages per month, female 

Wages per month, male 

Value school sites 

Value schoolhouses 

Resources per year 

Expenditures per year 

Indebtedness 

Value of ^tooks and apparatus 
Exi>enditures -per pupu 



1870. 



1889. 



797 


5,6^ 


32,589 


298,006 


12,719 


215,889 


70 


137 


267 


2,752 


269 


7,134 


$57,738.43 


$1,699,784.00 


29.20 


35.54 


36.60 


43.18 


8,076.75 


1,236,313.58 


169,006.42 


8,689,822.98 


167,597.96 


4,057,242.66 


163,930.84 


8,238,441.89 


31,657.09 


1,487,228.07 


1,620.57 


196,983.25 


6.08 


10.87 



1899. 



6,703 

866,009 

272,719 

129 

2,438 

7,175 

$2,359,807.00 

96.04 

42.61 

1,617,768.92 

6,270,855.04 

8,938,533.00 

3,n2,017.00 

8,167,965.00 

b801,876.75 

8.62 



'These statistics are compiled from official reports and from investigations made in the vari 
ous departments of the State government. 
'>Free text-book law accounts for the great increase in the value of books and apparatus. 



The school funds arise from the following sources: (1) Local taxes, 
district plan; (2) from the interest on the permanent school fund; (3) 
from lease of school lands; (4) interest on unpaid principal of school 
lands sold, and (5) from certain fines and licenses. The management 
of the land grant by Nebraska is believed to be worthy of a complete 
and careful account, so the following article, prepared by Mr. Sam D. 
Cox, a graduate of the State University, is given a place in this paper. 
The statistics for Nebraska are for the year 1888, and for the other 
States for 1886 : 

The fact that among all the States which have received educational land grants 
from the General Government Nebraska, in the management of her portion, has 
furnished the most conspicuous example of wisdom and forethought is a most 
gratifying one, not only from an economic standpoint, but also from its nice con- 
sistency with the character of the people of the State, which, of all States in the 
Union, shows the smallest percentage of illiteracy. 

Ever since the adoption, in 1785, of an ordinance " for ascertaining the mode of 
locating and disposing of lands in the Western territory " each new State has been 
the recipient of a magnificent endowment for the benefit of its schools. The his- 
tory of the management of this endowment in most of the States has been a record 
of folly and reckless waste. Nebraska almost alone, profiting by the experience 
of her elder sisters, has shown her wisdom and her appreciation of the gift by 
managing it with prudence from the beginning. The constitution under which 
the State was admitted provided that no school land should be sold for less than 
$5 an acre; and the legislature of 1873 passed a law fixing the minimum price at 
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which this land can be sold at $7 an acre. A clause constituting $7 an acre as the 
TninimnTTi price was incorporated into the constitution of 1875. 

For purposes of comparison a brief summary of the amount and management of 
the educational lands and funds of the States most nearly related to Nebraska by 
location and otherwise will not be without interest: 

Missouri, — Permanent fund, $10,284,000; managed by the State treasurer and 
county courts; annual interest on the permanent fund variable, sometimes reach- 
ing $800,000. The State fund is invested in State and United States bonds, and 
the county and township funds are loaned on real estate double in value the amount 
loaned, with personal security; minimum price of land, $1.25 an acre. No losses 
on investments. 

Jndtana.— Permanent fund, $6,328,690.89; annual interest, $665,262.11. The 
State has borrowed and pays interest, at the rate of 6 per cent, on $3,904,788.21. 
The remainder is loaned on real estate at 8 per cent and is managed by the county 
auditors. The losses on real estate loans are very small, and counties are required 
to make them good. 

Minnesota. — Permanent fund, $7,250,000; annual interest, $335,000; investments 
permitted are United States bonds, bearing not less than 4 per cent interest, and 
bonds of specified States, bearing not less than 6 per cent interest; investment in 
railroad bonds is prohibited; managed by the auditor; minimum price of lands, 
by statutes of 1878, $5 per acre; estimated future of fund, $18,000,000; change con- 
templated authorizing the loaning of funds to school districts for the erection of 
buildings. 

loiva. — Permanent fund, $4,127,5|0; minimum price of land $6 per acre, but 
may be sold at an appraised value not less than $1.25 per acre if so decided by the 
register of the State land office and the executive council on recommendation of 
the supervisors; fund distributed to the counties, which i>ay the State 6 per cent 
and loan it at 8 per cent on real estate of not less than three times the value of the 
sum loaned. 

Kansas, — Permanent fund, $4,000,000; estimated future maximum, $10,000,000; 
annual interest, $400,000; minimum price of land, $3 per acre, one-tenth cash» 
balance at any time within twenty years in sums of not less than $25. Invest- 
ments permitted are United States, Kansas State, county, jail, court-house, 
refunding, township, bridge, board of education, and school-district bonds. 
Managed by the secretary of state, superintendent of public instruction, and 
attorney-general as a. board of school-fund commissioners. 

Michigan. — Permanent fund, $3,838,728.27. The State holds the fund, paying 7 
per cent interest on the proceeds of the sale of school land and 5 per cent on the 
one-half of the cash proceeds of the swamp lands which goes to the school funds. 
The annual interest amounts to $260,833.32. By the statutes of 1882 the minimum 
price of the common-school land was fixed at $4 per acre; one-half cash, the bal- 
ance at the option of the purchaser, with interest at 7 per cent. The minimuan 
price of the university lands was fixed at $12. 

O/iio.— Permanent fimd, $3,826,171.27; estimated future maximum, $4,000,000; 
annual interest derived, $229,452.76. The money was used by the State and the 
fund is an irreducible debt of the State, on which it pays 6 per cent interest. 

Wisconsin. — Permanent fund, $2,953,528.58. Managed by a board of commis- 
sioners of public lands, consisting of the secretary of state. State treasurer, and 
attorney-general. 

Tennessee. — Permanent fund ascertained and declared by law to be $2,512,000, 
which constitutes an irreducible debt of the State and bears 6 per cent interest. 

Colorado. — Permanent school fund, $151,457.53; unsold land, 2,500,000 acres; 
minimum price of land, $2.50 per acre. The State pays interest at the rate of 6 
per cent on the permanent fund. 
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The foregoing stunmaries will be sufficient to give a general idea of the condi- 
tion and management of the educational endowments of some of the most progres- 
sive States of the Union. Now, let us turn to our own State. The general 
features of our school-land law have been so recently and so widely discussed that 
a brief statement of them will suffice: The management of our school endowment 
is in the hands of a ^^ board of educational lands and funds," consisting of the 
governor, attorney-general, secretary of state, treasurer, and conmiissioner of 
public lands and buildings. Under the law passed by the last legislature not 
more than 640 acres of land can be leased by one person. No land can be sold for 
less than $7 an acre nor for less than the value fixed upon it by the county com- 
missioners, whose duty it is to appraise it. One-tenth of the purchase money 
must be cash and the rest may be paid at any time within twenty years, the 
unpaid balance bearing interest at 6 per cent. Whenever the residents of any 
county petition for the sale of the school land in the county it is appraised and 
offered for sale. All which is not sold is open for lease after having been offered 
for sale. The lessee pays a rental of 6 per cent upon the appraised value of the 
land, and if there are several applicants for the privilege of leasing the same 
piece, the one who pays the highest cash bonus secures it. The land is resLp- 
praised every five years. 

The following table gives the condition of the common-school lands of Nebraska 
at the close of the biennials 1886-1888 and 1896-1898, November 30, in each case. 



Topic. 



Total number of acres confirmed. 

Number of acres deeded 

Amount under contract of sale . .. 

Amount under lease 

Amount vacant 



PERMANENT TUND. 



Amount of securities on hand. 
Unpaid on lands under sale... 
Uninvested cash 



Total 



INCOME FOB THE BIENNIALS. 

Prom securities 

Interest on land-sale contracts 

Bent on leased lands 



Total biennium 



1886-1888. 



2,796,016.09 
167,860.12 
668,322.42 

1,361,233.46 
663,601.00 



1896-1888. 



2,816,232.30 
348,101.85 
646,087.88 

1,056,627.62 
> 866, 614. 05 



$1,718,467.36 

3,063,208.41 

270,663.70 



6,042,334.66 



$3,706,264.38 

4,662,123.00 

>>238,468.03 



8,606,856.41 



$182,020.16 
412,208.28 
206,862.20 



$338,420.76 
607,404.60 
203,630.05 



800,085.73 



1,130,466.31 



Topic. 



Enumeration of school children 

School money i>er capita from land 

Total number of districts 

Average amount per district 




1898. 



366,069 



j6.1U 
6:7 



w,708 
$170.00 



*This amount has been nearly all put under lease within the last few weeks (1809). 
^ Increasing, as no way to invest under existing laws. 



So much as to the present condition of the fnnd. As to the future it can be 
readily seen that if the land be all sold at the minimum price of $7 i)er acre, the 
future sales will amount to $14,108,778.15, which added to the present fund would 
swell it to $20,069,051.01. Even if the present minimum shall be preserved, how- 
ever, the land will sell at an average price of more than $7 an acre, so that 
$22,500,000 is perhaps not too large an estimate of the amount which the fund will 
have reached when the lands shall all have been sold;* for it must be remembered 



■Law of 1897 forbids any further sales. 
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that all escheated estates and 5 per cent of the cash proceeds of all sales of G-ov- 
eminent lands in the State go into the x)ermanent school fnnd. 

THE INVESTMENT OP THE FUND. 

The first law providing for the investment of the permanent school fnnd of the 
State was passed in 1873. By this law the fund might be invested by the board 
of educational lands and funds in United States or State bonds, or some other good 
and sufficient securities. This, of course, left the board free to use their discre- 
tion, and among the other investments which they made were some purchases of 
school district bonds. The lack of proper legislation regulating the issuing of 
such bonds, however, gave opportunity for extensive frauds in connection with 
them and the opportunity was improved in several instances. This led to an 
amendment of the law in 1877, which limited investments of the school fund to 
State and United States bonds. In 1883 a law was passed permitting investments 
in registered county bonds. 

The average interest borne by the bonds purchased prior to November 30^ 1884, 
was 7.39 per cent, and by those purchased since that date 6.38 per cent. 

The steady decline in the rate of interest on bonds and the rapid increase in the 
amount of the permanent school fund make the problem of the profitable invest- 
ment of this fund a very difficult one. In several of the otates loans to individ- 
Tials on real-estate security are made from the school fund. While some of the 
States have practically abandoned this plan after giving it a trial, the superinten- 
dents from most of the States in answering a circular letter addressed to them say 
that they consider the system satisfactory. Beyond question it is cumbersome 
and liable to great abuse, and should at least not be resorted to until it is fotlnd 
impossible to obtain good securities bearing a fair rate of interest. 

The objection to school district bonds as an investment has been removed by 
recent legislation providing for the registration and certification of all bonds by 
the auditor and secretary of state. This makes them almost absolutely safe, and 
brokers who deal in such securities say that they command as good a price as any 
on the market. Large amounts of these bonds are being issued all the time and 
there seems to be no reason why the constitution of 1875, which limits the forms 
of investment to United States and State securities and registered county bonds 
of this State, should not be so amended as to permit investment in district school 
bonds. 

FUTURE MANAGEMENT. 

The custom of endowing new States with a liberal land grant for educational 
purposes had its origin in the paramount importance which, in the minds of the 
people of the United States, always attached to the cause of education. To be sure, 
<;aref ul students of the early land-grant legislation have shown that the only argu- 
ment used by its advocates was that it would greatly encourage immigration into 
the new States; but this only shows that the appreciation of the cause of education, 
upon which the measure was founded, instead of being confined to the minds of 
a few lawmakers, permeated the great masses 6t the people. 

The reason for this feeling is too apparent to require further argument than to 
point to the South, with its ignorant negro vote, and to New York, and Chicago, 
and San Francisco, and Omaha, and a thousand other cities, with their ignorant 
foreign vote, wielded at will by those who do not hesitate to descend to the basest 
political practices. 

These endowments were founded on the attachment of the people to the cause 
of education. Our constitution and laws and those of our sister States have 
guarded these lands with jealous care wherever the political trickster could be 
held in check. Unless, then, the people of the United States are justly chargeable 
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with hypocrisy for a hnndred years, the sole purpose of these endowments was, 
and is recognized to be, the encouragement and promotion of education and not 
the furnishing of means by which favored persons might secure cheap and desir- 
able lands. 

The last proposition is one which few citizens of Nebraska would have the hardi- 
hood to deny, and, furthermore, there has been scarcely a man since the adoption 
of the constitution under which the State was admitted to the present time who 
has dared to advocate the sale of these lands at less than $5 an acre. 

The advantage of a general school fund are too apparent to need argument to 
sustain them. To leave school matters to each individual district to manage for 
itself would be to condemn the children of many of the poorer districts to the 
indifferent instruction of inferior and poorly paid teachers for but a few months 
in each year, while a general fund, distributed "per capita, or, better still, per dis- 
trict, furnishes a means of encouragement and stimulus, and gives the children of 
whatever circumstances an opportunity to develop what may lie within them. It 
is on this theory that the State levies a general school tax. The advantage of an 
interest-bearing permanent fund over the uncertainties and difficulties of a fund 
raised by direct taxation are equally understood, especially by those who know 
how difficult it is to secure an appropriation of any magnitude for even the most 
deserving object with which there are not strong personal interests connected. 

It has been shown that the number of school districts in the State was 4,400 in 
1888 and that the average amount of the temporary school funds per district was 
$108.94. It has been shown also that at a liberal estimate under the present law 
the permanent school fund may increase to $20,000,000 or more, but as the number 
of school districts will probably increase to 12,000 or 15,000, the amount of the tem- 
porary fund per district will not increase. There is accordingly no probability of 
a surplus of the permanent fund above the common-school expenses of the State. 

The foregoing propositions, briefly summarized, are as follows: The school-land 
endowment is set apart to the cause of education in the State at large as para- 
mount to the interests of individuals or communities. The constitution and laws 
have always recognized the sacredness of this fund. There are positive arid great 
advantages in the establishment of a general school fund, and an interest-bearing 
permanent fund is preferable to a fund raised by direct taxation; the prospective 
permanent fund might be doubled or even trebled without becoming large enough 
to leave a surplus after paying the expenses of the common schools of the State. 

These propositions will probably be admitted by nine-tenths of the people of the 
State. Is it not a logical conclusion from them that the fund should be so man- 
aged as to reach the greatest possible amount, provided that no hardship greater 
than the benefits to be gained is worked upon the i)eople of the State? 

Can the fund be increased more by holding this land for a long series of years, 
or, what is the same thing, fixing a high minimum price, than by selling it at 
a price near the present minimum ? There can be but one answer to that ques- 
tion. There is not an intelligent citizen of Nebraska who does not know that 
within a limited term of years every acre of cheap land in Nebraska will be worth 
from two to twenty times what it jis worth to-day. 

Would such holding of this land work upon the people of the State any hard- 
ship that would more than balance the benefits to be derived? This is a question 
which is much harder to answer. It has been much discussed and seems hereto- 
fore to have been decided in the affirmative; whether on sufficient ground seems 
to be a matter of serious doubt. 

Those who oppose holding the land urge that the present generation should 
have some of the benefit of the fund, and that the revenue from the land will not 
equal the interest on the amount for which it might be sold. It must be remem- 
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bered, however, that no school land can be sold for less than $7 an acre. None of 
it can, accordingly, be sold until the development of the locality in which it is situ- 
ated has so enhanced its value as to make it a desirable investment. If desirable 
as a purchase, it must be desirable on an advantageous lease, and the fact that a 
new appraisement is made every five years, subject to the approval of the board of 
educational lands and funds, insures that the lease will not be made on a valua*- 
tion much below the real worth of the land. The unpaid balance on a sale bears 
6 i)er cent interest, and the lands are leased at a rental of 6 per cent on the 
appraised valuation of the land, a bonus being received besides where there are 
more than one applicant for the lease. It would thus seem that the income from 
the rent of the land should be little less even now than the minimum price, while 
the fact that the per cent of interest is steadily decreasing and the rate of rent 
-per acre as steadily increasing warrants the conclusion that before many years 
the rent will considerably exceed the interest on the amount for which the land 
would now sell. 

The most common argument of those who are opposed to holding this land, 
however, is that it works a hardship on the people of those districts in which 
the school sections are located, by retarding the development of these sections 
and thus decreasing the amount of taicable property in the district not only by 
the value of the seotion itself, which is not taxable, but also by the amount by 
which such conditions decrease the value of surrounding property. Plausible as 
this argument seems, most of it can be shown to be fallacious and the really 
objectionable features of the case which it does show can be remedied. • A school 
district or community in which every piece of land is developed to the highest 
degree is almost, if not quite, ideal, and has never been seen, in Nebraska at 
least. The fact is that there is in each community some land which is occupied 
by renters, and this class is, on the whole, quite evenly distributed. It is not an 
illogical conclusion from the premises that a community which has a school sec- 
tion would have no more undeveloped land than any other, and it would certainly 
be illogical to conclude that the section of rented school land would be just so 
much in excess of what there would otherwise have been in the community. 

The objection that each district in which a school section is situated would 
have a section less of taxable land than other districts and that the rest of the 
district would be taxed proportionally higher is a valid one. This objection could 
be obviated, however, by causing the school land in each district to be assessed 
and the tax thereon certified up to the State superintendent, and the quota of 
school money for such district to be increased by the amount of such tax. If this 
plan is not practicable, some similar plan which would be so could certainly be 
found. 

The history of land-grant legislation in the different States shows that in nearly 
every instance measures for reducing the price of school land and removing 
restrictions upon its sale have had their origin with private individuals who 
wished to get possession of the land for speculative purposes, and those who have 
been familiar with the legislation on the same subject in this State agree that the 
advocacy of similar measures seldom goes further back for its origin than to a few 
constituents of the lawmakers who are anxious to secure school land at a bargain. 
Of course it is customary to conceal the real motive under specious arguments as 
to the development of the community, the interests of the school fund, and the 
like. The State is held up to scorn as becoming a landlord. Why should it not 
be a landlord if its landlordism is to the advantage of the people? Landlordism 
per se is not an argument on either side. A not less absurd argument is that the 
people of the older counties having been allowed to buy school lands at $7, it 
would be unfair to ask the people of the western counties to pay more. Apart 
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from the fact that the argument makes the real and only object of the fund 
entirely subordinate to private interests, it is i)erhaps as pitiful an exhibition of 
illogical and childish selfishness as a legislator was ever guilty of. 

Is it not a humiliating thought that this magnificent endowment, capable of 
being sojnanaged as to furnish the means of a good common- school education to 
every child in Nebraska without expense to its guardians, threatens to be dwarfed 
to one-half or one-third its possible size by the oi)eration of purely private and 
selfish interests? 

In the older parts of the State raw land has already reached a value of from 
$20 to $35 an acre, and within a comparatively short period of years every acre of 
good land in the State will be worth as much. Until it reaches that value it will 
increase rapidly and will pay a rental equivalent to a fair interest on its value. 
After it reaches that value its worth will increase more slowly and the amount 
of rent will grow less in proportion to the amount of interest which could be 
derived from the capital which the land represents, for it is self-evident that when 
interest is low and capital is seeking safe investments land will be in demand at a 
price upon which the rental will pay only regular interest. 

When this condition of things has been reached, the State will perhaps be justi- 
fied in exchanging its school land for some form of investment which can be more 
simply and more cheaply managed; but as long as the school fund, for the sole and 
exclusive benefit of which the educational land grant was made, is growing rapidly 
and surely by the increase in the value of the land, to sell such land, without extra- 
ordinary and legitimate reasons, is to commit a robbery upon the schools of the 
State in order that their means of sustenance may be converted into private gains. 

Since the above account of the management of the school lands was 
written several very important changes have been made in the laws. 
Theiprinciple so strongly contended for that the State should not sell its 
school lands, but lease them for a term of years, was adopted by the 
legislature of 1897. It will be noticed, however, that nearly 900,000 
acres of land had already been disposed of by deed or by contract of 
sale. Now, these lands were the very best lands in the State; hence 
it is probable that the State has already parted with more than half 
ot its most valuable school lands. The law of 1897 will doubtless 
result in an increase, in time, of the income, but to what an extent it 
is impossible to tell. 

A change of policy in regard to leasing these lands has also been 
adopted. The former law required that they should bring 6 per cent 
on the appraised valuation before a lease could be granted. In many 
cases the valuation was placed at such a high figure that no one could, 
or at least would, pay the 6 per cent on the appraised value; hence 
the 1p ,ld remained unproductive. Of course in such cases the farmer 
or t' .' cattlemen who controlled the adjacent lands secured the use 
of these unleased lands without any cost to themselves. The legisla- 
ture of 1899, acting upon the suggestion of the commissioner of pub- 
lic lands and buildings, Hon. J. V. Wolfe, passed an act which will 
bring a large portion of the 865,514 acres of vacant and unproductive 
lands into the revenue-producing class. The lands are first offered 
at public auction for lease at 6 per cent on the appraised value. If 
no bidder can be found, then the commissioner may ask for a bid 
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from those present. A minimum valuation is thus set, and the sale 
continues until the highest price per acre is bid that anyone present 
will give for the use of the land. Under this law, in the course of a 
very few months, nearly all the lands that one year ago were bringing 
the schools nothing are now leased, so will add to the educational 
funds of the State. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

There were, in 1888, 119 high schools organized and graded, with 112 
others partially graded. The rapidity with»which secondary educa- 
tion has developed in Nebraska may be appreciated by comparing 
the number of pupils in attendance in the years 1888 and 1898. In 
the former year the 119 high schools had 5,404 pupils enrolled; by 
1898 the number of schools had increased to 415, and the number of 
pupils to 14,123. This growth becomes the more noticeable when it is 
remembered that the total enrollment of all children had only increased 
from 232,000 to 272,000. 

The interests in secondary and higher education and the willingness 
to support them may be seen on every hand. The above figures 
afford an additional illustration that our people are alive to the value 
of the high school — *'the people's college," as it has been designated 
by some — and are ready and willing to support it. 

Several high schools might be named whose course of study, as well 
as body of teachers, would be a credit to any city in the land. The 
spirit which, for a time, in large part excluded the study of the clas- 
sics, is slowly giving way and provision is made for them in the cur- 
ricula of many of the schools. Beatrice, Grand Island, Kearney, 
Hastings, Nebraska City, Fremont, Crete, Lincoln, and many other 
towns are supporting their high schools well. The attendance in the 
Lincoln high school is more than 800, and at Omaha the numbers come 
well up to the 1,500 mark. The Omaha high school undoubtedly ranks 
first among schools of secondary education in Nebraska, and affords 
the best representation of its high schools. Its history is valuable as 
showing the rapid development of education in the State, and the 
difficulty of keeping the educational interests abreast with the eco- 
nomic growth. The school was begun in 1861 as a private school, by 
the Hon. S. D. Beals, who called it the Omaha High School. Under 
his guidance it gained its early reputation. Students came from over 
100 miles north, south, and west to attend it. In 1867 ]* Beals 
became State superintendent of public instruction, and for a i.me the 
school languished. In February, 1869, the old capitol building and 
grounds * were conveyed to the city of Omaha to be used for school 
purposes, either high school, academy, or college. A board of six 
regents was provided for, who were to manage said high school or col- 
lege. It is particularly interesting to note that the high school which 



•Complete Session Laws of Nebraska, 1866-1877, p. 488. 
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was then organized was entirely distinct from the graded schools of 
the city and under separate management. The act * for the supi>ort of 
the school had provided that all fines, penalties, and license money in 
Omaha were to go to the support of the high school; also all tuition 
fees. In addition to these funds the regents were authorized to draw 
on the school fund of the city of Omaha for $25,000, to be used by the 
regents. This provision occasioned a long contest between the board 
of regents and the board of the city public schools, but finally a com- 
promise was reached by which the regents received $20,000 from the 
bdard of education, in rfeturn for the concession that all students of 
Omaha capable of pursuing the high-school studies should be admit- 
ted tuition free. ^ 

In 1871 a high school building, then considered one of the finest 
buildings for the purpose in the country, but now outgrown, was 
erected under the direction of the regents, at a cost of nearly $200,000. 
By an act ^ of June 6, 1871, the board of regents ceased to exist, and 
the high school became a part of the public schools of the city under 
the control of the board of education. In 1871 the schools were 
graded. For a number of years the growth was slow, but since about 
1885 the development has been remarkably rapid, as may be sefen by 
a few statistics compiled from the reports of the superintendent and 
the president of the board. The attendance in the high school has 
increased as follows: 



1886-87 372 

1890-91 616 



1894-95 1,083 

1897-98 1,380 



Of course this rapid growth required an increase in the teaching 
force. In 1886, 18 teachers were employed, while in 1898, 38 found 
that they were all too few to care for the students who came to them. 
This growth becomes all the more remarkable when we consider that 
much of it took place in the years when the population of the city 
was relatively stationary. For many years good salaries have been 
paid, so that the best talent has been commanded in the ofl&ce of city 
superintendent, of principal, and also among the teachers. The 
superintendents who have done most to build up this great system of 
schools are: H. M. James (1882-1891); J. S. Fitzpatrick (1891-1894); 
A. P. Marple (1894-1896); C. G. Pearse (1896). During most of these 
years the salary has been fixed at $3,600, a greater sum than is 
received by any teacher in the State except the chancellor of the State 
University. The present principal, A. H. Waterhouse, receives $2,600 
per year, or more than any professor in the University of Nebraska. 
The cost of the high school has increased with its development in 
numbers and extent, of course. In 1886 the total cost for the 372 



* Complete Session Laws of Nebraska, 1866-1877, p. 492. 
^ Proceedings of Board of Regents of Omaha High School. 
« Complete Statistics of Nebraska, 1866-1877, p. 608. 
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pupils was $21,889, while in 1898 the 1,380 students cost in all 
$50,697, a much greater sum, but considerably less per individual. 
The people of the city have always prided themselves on the fact that 
Omaha was one of the first cities to introduce into its high school a 
manual training department. For many years it advanced in due 
proportion with the schools as a whole, but during the hard times its 
development did not keep pace with other topics, so that relatively it 
does not now stand as high as it did some years since. Its value is 
still recognized, and plans are on foot to begin its extension and 
development in accordance with the growing needs of the city. 

In 1891 a city training school was established and maintained for a 
number of years, but in 1897 it was closed by an injunction, and has 
not been reopened since. 

A military officer was detailed in 1895 to organize the boys into a 
brigade and give them military instruction and drill. On the whole, 
the plan seems to have worked well, and is said to have given the 
students better forms and a more manly bearing. At the present 
moment the greatest need is more room for the pupils of the high 
school. There are some 1,400 children housed in a building con- 
structed for less than half that number. For some months Omaha 
has been in the throes of a bitter contest. One party wishes to have 
two new high schools constructed in different parts of the city, con- 
tending that it is cheaper and better to have three high schools with 
smaller numbers in each than to concentrate all in one immense build- 
ing, erected on the present grounds, as the other faction wishes. A 
circular giving the arguments pro and con was sent out to the patrons 
of the schools, and the single-building plan triumphed in votes. 
However, an injunction was prepared and granted, restraining the 
board from disposing of the bonds which had been voted for the erec- 
tion of a wing of the new central building. In the meantime the boys 
and girls are huddled into half the space they need, and forced to go 
from the attic to the basement, five stories, to attend their classes. 
To an outsider it seems as if pride in a fine building constructed on 
a very sightly eminence, in the heart of the city, had as much to do 
with the decision as the merits of the question itself.* 

The standard maintained is high, so that the graduates of the Omaha 
high school may enter the State university or any of the best schools 
of the country, as Amherst, Williams, Harvard, Vassar, or Smith, 
without examination. The school is accredited by Michigan Univer- 
sity as well as by Yale. Four courses are provided, each four years 
in length: the Latin, German, or French and English course, the 
classical course, the English course, and the manual training course. 
In the classical course four years of Latin, three years of Greek, three 
years of mathematics, three of English, and two of history, with a 

*The single-building plan prevailed, and the building was occupied Feb. 1, 1902. 
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half year each of science and civil government, constitute the course. 
The names of the other courses give an idea of the variation from this 
one. 

On the whole, the school is doing much to elevate the standard of 
secondary education in the State. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The beginning of the State Normal School may be traced back as 
far as the year 1865,* when the Methodists of Peru, a small village in 
Nemaha County, fired by the success of the school of the Hon. J. M. 
McKenzie, at Pawnee City, resolved to establish a school and to 
secure him as its principal. A committee consisting of the Hon. 
William Dailey and Rev. Hiram Burch was appointed to canvass for 
funds. About $10,000 were promised and 60 acres of land deeded 
on condition that a school of college rank be established. A charter 
was obtained from the legislature in 1865, and early in 1866 the cor- 
ner stone was laid for a building which is now occupied as a dormi- 
tory of the normal school. Prof. J. M. McKenzie began the school 
under the title of Mount Vernon College in tlie fall of 1866 in a rented 
building, but in December of the same year a part of the new build- 
ing was occupied. 

In the erection of this building the difficidties which beset the early 
settlers in their struggles for schools for the higher education are well 
illustrated. When the time came to pay the subscriptions, the money 
in many cases was not forthcoming, but instead the subscribers 
turned over land, horses, cattle, hogs, logs, lumber, or labor, as they 
might find most convenient. The financial agent then converted these 
articles into money or traded them for building material or labor. At 
length the walls were up, the funds exhausted, but the roof was still 
lacking. Failure seemed imminent, but at this stage of the struggle 
some rubber paper and tar were procured; the faculty, the trustees, 
and the financial agent mounted the roof and covered it with these 
materials to the best of their ability. Naturally water was not lack- 
ing, as it was constantly finding it way through the roof, carrying 
the tar with it, to the destruction of books and clothing. Prof. G. E. 
Howard, a graduate of the normal in its first class, 1870, relates that 
one morning he and his roommate awoke to find their boots filled with 
tar water, which had found its way through the roof during the 
night. The floors were laid of green cottonwood lumber, and the 
partitions were of the same material. The walls were almost wholly 
unplastered, and everything wore a primitive appearance. Sixty stu- 
dents were enrolled during the winter term, and as the weather was 
very severe they suffered much from cold. The first work of the 

* A charter, as noted elsewhere, had been granted in 1860, but no organization 
liad been effected under its provisions. 
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boys each morning was to carry in wood enough to keep the fires burn- 
ing during the day. Luckily there was plenty of timber near, so the 
suffering was much less than it otherwise would have been. 

Under these conditions the projectors of the enterprise wished to 
turn the school over to the Methodist Episcopal Conference, but that 
body, deeming a college unadvisable at that time, were only willing 
to accept and support the school as a seminary ; but the refusal of 
the subscribers to the construction fund to allow the charter to be 
amended in this way caused this movement to fail. The founders of 
the school then turned to the State, offering to give the lands and 
buildings to it if a State institution were endowed and supported 
there. The offer was accepted, and on June 20, 1867, the normal 
school was chartered,* receiving at the same time an appropriation of 
$3,000 for the completion of the building and the purchase of the 
apparatus. 

The governing body consists of a board of seven members — the State 
treasurer and the superintendent of public instruction, and five mem- 
bers appointed by the governor and holding office for five years. 

Funds, — Twenty sections of land located in Lancaster County and 
selected from the State saline lands were granted as the basis of an 
endowment fund. Under this act^* 12,804 acres were selected. Of 
these lands 11,070 acres are under contract of sale, 680 acres are still 
under lease, while 1 ,054 acres have been deeded. The total endowment 
derived from these lands will ultimately be about $90,000, giving an 
annual income of perhaps $5,000. The income from these lands for 
the two years 1886-1888 was $9,987.24; the balance of the support 
comes from appropriations by the State legislature, as tuition is free. 
There is a matriculation fee of $5, which forms a library fund. 

Growth. — The growth of the school in numbers has been slow but 
constant. During the year 1867-68 the attendance was only 70, while 
twenty years later the enrollment was 480 — 352 young women and 128 
young men. 

Students and cdumni, — The first graduating class (1870) consisted 
of only 2 members. This number has gradually increased till in 1898 
it reached 57. In all, 381 have received diplomas from the normal 
school — 250 young women and 131 young men. 

The following tables for 1888 and 1898, respectively, give some inter- 
esting statistics in regard to these gi*aduates: 



• 


1888. 


1898. 


Gain. 


Graduates 


143 


381 


238 






Women.- 


89 
54 


250 
131 


161 


Men 


77 • 







'Complete Session Laws, 1866-1877, p. 371. ^Ibid., p. 373. 
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A comparison of the occupations and sex of the 143 graduates in 
1888, and of the same in 1898, shows tendencies of much interest. 



Occupation. 



1888. 



Teaching, women. 

Teaching, men 

Married, women .. 

Lawyers 

Business 

Farmers 

Physicians 

Minister 

Students 

Not given 



Notgii 
Dead.. 



1896. 



49 


26 


i 17 


8 


1 38 


56 


1 10 


13 


17 


14 


3 


5 


2 


3 


1 


2 


: 5 




4 


13 




8 



This sum total seems too large, as some of the married women are 
also counted among the teachers. 

Of the 238 who graduated between 1888 and 1898 (of whom 161 
were women and 77 men), a much larger number, as might be expected, 
are engaged in teaching, and the final differentiation has not yet taken 
place. The indications, however, point to a larger proportion continu- 
ing in the profession.^ At present a statistical study gives the following 
results : 



Occupation. 



Teaching, women 

Teaching, men 

Class 1896, occupation not chosen 
others not given, at home, etc... 

Married 

At school 




Occupation. 



Lawyers ^ 

Physician 

Minister 

Druggist 

Insurance 

Dead 



1808. 



For a number of years the attendance decreased from the high- 
water mark of 1888-89, but it is again on the increase, as the table 
following shows : 



Year. 


Total 
students. 

572 
555 
456 
435 
491 
556 
434 
458 
670 


Women. 


Men. 


Advanced 
course. 


1888-89 


379 
395 
319 
295 


193 
160 
137 
140 


86 


1889-«0 


87 


1890-91 


104 


1891-92 


121 


1892-93 


139 


1893-94 


382 


174 


244 


1896-97* 




1897-98 








1898-99 










• 







■Other information not secured, as the method of registration was changed in 1896. 



Equipment. — The plant consists of 60 acres of land, covered with 
native oaks and other trees, situated in one of the most commanding 
spots in Nebraska, with a very fine view up and down the Missouri 
River for many miles, and across into the States of Iowa and Mis- 
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souri. On this campus may be found (1) the central building, used 
for offices and recitation rooms; (2) the library and reading room; 
(3) a good dormitory building, erected in 1897 on the site of the first 
building constructed in 1867 and burned in 1897, and (4) a small 
observatory. In the library building may be found a well-selected 
consulting library of 12,000 volumes, and many of the best magazines. 
The laboratories are well equipped and extensive enough to give all 
students work in experimentation. 

Management, — Widely different ideals have prevailed in regard to 
what end should be sought. In the early years the academic features 
were made very prominent, as the courses contained both the classics 
and the modem languages, enabling the graduates to enter the sopho- 
more year of a good college. Later a reaction took place and the 
normal or pedagogical side of the work was given almost exclusive 
attention. In more recent years an attempt has been made to com- 
bine the two ideas. Scholarship has been regarded as of primary 
importance, but coupled with a knowledge of methods and the child. 
In the second period no language except English was taught, and in 
general only such branches were pursued as wereessential to secure a 
"second-grade" certificate. Of course these subjects were accom- 
panied by a study of mental science and the laws relating to the 
development of the child mind. It is, however, questionable whether 
the students were able, with the training they received, to pursue 
profitably these latter branches. 

Curricvlum. — Previous to 1893 there was an elementary course of 
two years, and an advanced course of three years more. The common- 
school branches only were studied during the first two years, with the 
aim of fitting teachers to secure second and third grade certificates. 
The studies of the higher course were : First year, algebra, physics 
and chemistry, botany, rhetoric and composition, with Latin optional; 
second year, geometry, zoology and botany, geology, school laws, 
general history, English literature, political economy, with Latin 
again optional; third year, psychology, astronomy, moral philosophy, 
logic, science of education, art of instruction, and methods of teaching. 
In 1893 the advanced course was divided into three subdivisions-^ 
a general course, a science course, and a language course, with a year 
of graduate work added. There was some differentiation in these 
courses, but the amount was not great. The science group, as its 
name indicates, emphasized work in the physical and natural sciences, 
but was peculiar in that two terms of Latin were required in the 
first year. The general course replaced part of the sciences by two 
years of Latin, while the language group required three years of 
Latin and more work in English, but did not make provision for any 
work in the modern languages. 

No other changes were made until 1896, when some further differ- 
entiation in both the elementary and advanced courses was made, but 
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not until the next year was the forward movement completed, and 
quite an elaborate system outlined. 

In the elementary course the first year is the same for all, but the 
second year varies, owing to the plans and necessities of the students, 
dividing into group A, for those who intend to enter immediately upon 
the advanced courses; B, for those who wish " training" for the pur- 
pose of preparing for immediate teaching, but expect ultimately to con- 
tinue with one of the higher courses, and C, a training course for those 
who expect to teach, but do not desire to pursue their studies beyond 
the elementary branches. This last class is divided into three sec- 
tions — those who have taught six months or more, those who have 
taught less than six months, and those who have not taught at all. 

The advanced undergraduate courses are four. The first three do 
not differ greatly from each other, except in I two years of Latin are 
required, in addition to one year of preparation, while in II and III 
German may be substituted for part of the Latin. There are other 
minor differences, but they do not seein to be sufficient to warrant 
a discussion. Course IV is for high-school graduates, and consists of 
two years. After completing the first year the student may enter the 
senior class of either of the three preceding groups. There is also a 
high-school training courae of one year, which is intended to give a 
preparation for immediate entrance upon the teacher's profession. 

In addition to the abOve more general lines of work, it should be 
noted that provision is made for a two-years' course for kindergarten 
and primary teachers. Twelve special graduate groups are arranged 
on the same general plan, one-third of time being given to professional 
study, one-third to electives, and the remaining third to some special 
line of work, as (1) mathematics, education, electives; (8) American 
literature, education, electives, and (12) mental science, education, 
electives. 

Location, — The school labors under the obvious disadvantage of 
location, as it is situated in the very extreme eastern end of the State 
and at a comparatively inaccessible point. In consequence, the attend- 
ance has been largely local. In recent years the area from which 
students have come has been widening, and at present one or more 
students come from each of fifty-five out of a total of ninety counties 
in the State. Naturally, also, many attacks have been made upon the 
school in the legislature by those who either wished to move the site to 
some more central location or who wished to divide the apportionment 
so that a second or even a third school might be established. For many 
years there was danger to the best interests of education from this 
antagonistic feeling. The time, however, has now come when it is felt 
by those most interested in education that one or two more normal 
schools ought to be established in the central and western parts of the 
' State, and these parts of the State are now well settled and are more 
than 400 miles distant from the Peru Normal. Almost innumerable 
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bills have been introduced providing for other normals, but the rivalry 
of towns and sections for their location has thus far prevented the 
establishment of any. 

Presidents and faculty. — J. M. McKenzie, principal, 1867-1871 ; J. W. 
Morgan, 1871-187-; S. R. Thompson; George L. Farnham, principal, 

18 1893; A. W. Norton, 1893-1896; J. A. Beattie, 1896-1900; W. A. 

Clarke, 1900. 
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